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Localism Rediscovered: Toward New Political 
Understandings in School District Governance 


Claire Smrekar and Robert L. Crowson 
Vanderbilt University 


INTRODUCTION 


Our nation continues to struggle mightily with efforts to reform and to improve the public schools. 
The improvement efforts to date have been extraordinarily diverse—and there have been some 
major consequences over the years, particularly in the domains of curricular reform, teaching, 
and administration. 

Federal pressures toward reform have been quite strong under a succession of presidents, 
and these pressures continue despite a current falloff in legislative action and rather stagnant 
funding of late. State-level initiatives in education have increased in recent years, but with 
much less than full consensus nationwide vis-a-vis direction(s) to take in state agenda setting. 
Controversies abound over matters of: choice (charters? vouchers?); core curricula and statewide 
testing; teacher assessment and retention; the improvement of teacher-training programs; the 
remediation of failing schools; early childhood education; a diminished racial and socioeconomic 
diversity from school to school, promoting school completion toward college access; and revising 
state financing/funding formulas. 

Interestingly, although much of our national attention in educational reform has been upon 
national and state agendas, local (district- and community-level) action in educational policy 
has also been experiencing a revival. To a growing extent, there is a “new localism” currently 
underway in educational governance—reflected in a variety of contemporary movements, debates, 
coalition-building, and even some small “uprisings.” 

The uprisings have included instances of parental pushback against standardized testing and 
the core curriculum, an occasional “triggering” of a parental takeover (or threats thereof) in low- 
performing schools, a decided increase in the number of candidates vying for positions on local 
school boards, and a notable upswing in the exercise of parental choice (representing many types 
and styles—e.g., charters, vouchers, magnets, residential location decisions, even “opportunity 
hoarding”). 

Emerging local agendas have also included a widely varying range of grassroots activities 
both in response to and in the implementation of state and federal mandates (e.g., everything 
from changes in school lunches to added test-mindedness, curricular emphases, and behavior 
controls). Furthermore, there has also been a substantially increased frequency of district- and _ 
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community-level efforts on their own to improve the schools—adding choices, altering 
curricula, changing attendance zones, upgrading professional performance, changing calendars 
and allocations of learning time, encouraging secondary school completion, and incentivizing 
teachers. A 

Rather curiously (amid all of this federal, to state, to local policymaking of late), a focusing 
of academic research upon policy and politics at the level of local schooling has not been a 
major emphasis currently in the extant literature. Public education has long been described and 
investigated as an endeavor that is formally state-run but in actuality “locally controlled.” Although 
there is more myth than reality to this notion, the study of local control in public schooling has 
indeed been a mainstay of inquiry into the politics of education. Localism has, however, been 
rather substantially pushed to the back burner in recent years (although with notable exceptions 
in the work particularly of Cohen & Moffitt, 2011; Henig, 2013; and Marsh & Wohlstetter, 
2013). 

The intent of this issue of the Peabody Journal of Education, focused upon a general topic 
of “localism rediscovered,” is to begin an exploration anew into the governance of schools 
at the community level of political involvement. To be sure, however, that which is local in 
policymaking for public education is a rather far cry today from the community-in-control myth 
that we long understood to be a societal foundation. Local governance in public education has 
changed mightily—at least in part in that (a) local governance is more deeply penetrated than ever 
by state and national agendas (see Grissom & Herrington, 2012); (b) the profession of educator 
and the performances of the individual schools are under much greater and broadened scrutiny 
than in times past (see Cohen & Moffitt, 2011); and, (c) the national spotlight on educational 
improvement brings an importance today to even the most localized, day-by-day decisions of 
school authorities. Thus, in an era of expanded public saliency, even individual and particularized 
school district actions are no longer quite as uniquely and separately “local” as the control notion 
may imply (see Wong, 2008). 

On the other hand, that which is “local” in public education does remain (to a considerable 
degree) much as it traditionally has been—in that (a) each community brings its own idiosyncratic 
heritage, values, characteristics, and conditions to the implementation of state and national agen- 
das; (b) the old phrase that “all politics is local” has lost none of its essential meaning—because 
community issues and controversies abound regarding such topics as the sources and use of re- 
sources, directions in school leadership, parental involvement and representation, the placement 
and upkeep of facilities, the health and safety of students, the allocation of learning time, and 
each locality’s distribution of equitable opportunities to learn; plus (c) another old phrase (“It 
takes a village to raise a child”) acquires even greater political currency within the framework 
of a top-down reform agenda, with key questions regarding just how well the full resources of 
individual localities (tapping shared sources of social, cultural, and political capital) continue to 
assist the schools in meeting state and national expectations. 

Again, we suggest in this issue of the Peabody Journal that it is time to give attention anew 
to the local politics of education. What questions and approaches to analysis best fit today’s 
political context at the local level? How do the questions/approaches differ, or do they differ 
substantially, from the themes and strategies that guided the study of local educational policy- 
making in times past? What can be learned anew about local school district governance in this 
era of a more powerful “intergovernmental landscape” (both top-down and bottom-up) than ever 
before? 
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BACKGROUND: TOWARD A NEW LOCALISM 


There have been suggestions that a back-burnered program of inquiry into local schooling has 
managed (for a time) to ignore our deeply embedded faith in the importance of local control. 
Douglas Mitchell observed (in 2011, p. 5) that it seemed a bit of a “surprise” to note how 
decidedly America’s “gospel of localism” seemed lost amid the current rhetoric surrounding 
reform. Thirty years earlier, textbook author Roald Campbell and his co-authors (1975) wrote: 
“Educators have tended to treat school districts as something unique, almost to the point of 
attributing some degree of divinity to the operation of schools and the conduct of school af- 
fairs” (p. 77). Before that, in 1960, historian V. T. Thayer had claimed: “Throughout their 
history, Americans have attributed well-nigh magical qualities to the influence of the school” 
(p. 32). 

With such descriptors as “gospel,” “divinity,” “magical,” and “unique,” it would certainly 
seem surprising for localism in U.S. education to have lost much of its historic appeal. And, 
indeed it hasn’t. Grissom and Herrington (2012) note that a sense of local control remains strong 
and has not softened amid federal and state activism. Marsh and Wohlstetter (2013) even went 
so far as to claim that “long-held values of local control are powerful forces pushing against 
attempts by higher levels of government to assert greater authority” (p. 280). In short, there may 
be much more resilience to the gospel of localism than we’ve thus far recognized in the reform 
movement. 

It could be that in many more ways than we’ve fully understood to date, the district-level 
politics of education does remain heavily wrapped in deeply normative traditions of local control. 
However, district-level politics may be wrapped simultaneously in a complex array of many other 
forces that are “‘pushing against” such local autonomy as remains. To be sure, whatever the norm, 
locally controlled schooling thus far into the 21st century has acquired a far different meaning 
from our pictures and interpretations of localism from decades past. There has, indeed, been a 
marked centralization of policymaking and a standardization of both curricula and performance 
expectations, considerably reducing the discretion of localities. Discretionary spending has been 
reduced, regulatory oversight has increased, performance expectations increasingly come from 
nonlocal sources, and even our old-time images of “neighborhood schooling” in America seem 
to be fast disappearing. Indeed, just what is a public school today and who controls it? The 
answer is by no means clear amid our current array of charters, magnets, vouchered schools, for- 
profits, themed schools, virtual schools, zoned schools, reconstituted schools, and newly rezoned 
schools. 

Even where there is local governance still to be found, with individual districts and 
their boards struggling (as before) with school-improvement issues, local decisions are now 
wrapped (more than before) in highly focused national movements. Among these are na- 
tionwide efforts to improve teacher education and performance, math and science education, 
early-childhood learning, high school graduation and college-going rates, equity (lowering a 
gap) in student achievement, children’s health and nutrition, English language learning, and 
even the manner in which children treat one another (e.g., the issues of bullying and gender- 
equity). 

Amid these national movements, a resurgence of interest in the local politics of education 
mentioned earlier does indeed appear to be well underway (even with a surfacing of added 
faith in the old “gospel” of localism). As mentioned in reference to the work of Henig (2013), 
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localism continues its hold, but local school district politics are increasingly wrapped more 
widely now into broader, general-purpose systems of governance. Added mayoral activism 
in urban school improvement preceded much of the centralizing activity, and remains strong 
(see Viteritti, 2009; Wong & Farris, 2011; Wong, Shen, Anagnostopoulos, & Rutledge, 2007). 
Governors and other state-level actors have joined in readily of late not only by attending to 
statewide policymaking in education but by becoming involved as well in matters that tended to 
be left in years past to the locality (including issues of parental choice, procedures for teacher 
evaluation and compensation, and local board prerogatives in the approval of added charter 
schools). 

There has also emerged a plethora of think-tank and philanthropic “idea champions” nationally 
(Shipps, 2011). Diverse networks of policy-minded individuals, special-purpose organizations, 
and even political action committees (PACs) have evolved locally (Ball & Junemann, 2012). 
Localized foundations (some with ties to national philanthropies, many without) are surfacing in 
abundance (Samuels, 2012). More and more advocacy groups, sporting such names as “Stand for 
Children” or “StudentsFirst” or “Education Reform Now” are developing locally and beginning 
to network nationally (Sawchuk, 2014). 

Amid the enlarged array of actors and “champions” of school improvement, we find as 
well that some “old” indicators of faith in the public schools are also gaining traction. There 
has been a substantial uptick in the levels and styles of parental engagement—from increased 
levels of participation in parent-teacher organizations, to the formation locally of many new 
advocacy groups, to increased parental oversight (computer-assisted) of classroom activities and 
assignments, plus added varieties of local pressure anew regarding some age-old social issues 
(e.g., involving religion, student discipline, evolution, the extra-curriculum, and attendance zoning 
[see Ball & Juneman, 2012; Fine, 2012; Olson-Beal and Hendry, 2012; Sawchuk, 2014; Tilly, 
2003)). 

As mentioned earlier, there has also been a degree of local-level resistance to some aspects of 
the national reform movement—including the implementation of common-core—aligned curric- 
ula, test-score—based teacher evaluation systems, approvals for new charter schools, and reallo- 
cations of subject-matter time in the school day. Additionally, on their own levels of involvement 
and concern politically, individual school districts are struggling with how to best accommodate 
advances in technology (particularly iPad security), along with budgetary priorities amid declin- 
ing revenues, enrollment losses in some communities leading to school closings, and burgeoning 
populations of homeless students as well as those needing English language assistance and/or 
special education. 

The continued localism at the political heart of school district administration has been attested 
to as well in the courts, per usual. Some cases in 2013 involved questions regarding the use of 
drug-sniffing dogs vis-a-vis student backpacks and whether a student questioned by a principal 
in the presence of a school resource officer should have been given a proper Miranda warning. 
In early 2014, two local districts in North Carolina won a temporary freeze regarding a new state 
law that was attempting to phase out teacher tenure (see Sawchuk, 2014). 

In sum, one of the deepest and most lasting of American values continues to be our faith 
in local school governance. The number of school districts in the United States has declined 
precipitously—with roughly 130,000 school districts in 1930 and just 13,000 left by 2013. 
Nevertheless, even with fewer of them, the local school district continues to serve as a bedrock 
institution of community representation and identity. 
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That which is “local” educationally today, however, has changed. School district decisions are 
now wrapped more than ever in national and state movements, and are a marked centralization 
of educational policymaking. The result is a “new localism” in today’s environment for school 
governance—a localism that combines many added pressures upon individual communities to 
meet state/national standards and to provide hard evidence of effectiveness while simultaneously 
continuing to serve the multiple needs, interests, and demands of their specific localities. These 
local needs can range widely, and they do not always share common ground with state and federal 
mandates. 

The recognition is that an emerging yet understudied (and little understood) politics of revised 
local control is well underway in American education. Those who govern and administer school 
districts are finding themselves engaged quite often in learning to adapt anew politically to 
situations demanding obeisance to old traditions of community control, while simultaneously 
attempting to find common ground with (or at least a bit of obeisance to) a range of state/national 
priorities and goals (see Henig, 2013). 


ORGANIZATION OF THE NEW LOCALISM ISSUE 


The articles selected for this issue of the Peabody Journal fit into three categories of policy/politics 
analysis. 


New Localism Amid New Federalism 


The opening category of articles examines localism in public education via analyses of the specific 
responses and adaptations of school districts “below” to the array of federal and state mandates 
that are placing increasing levels of pressure from “above.” 

An initial paper by Brooke Midkiff and Lora Cohen-Vogel (University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill) explores local (LEA) responses to federal accountability mandates—noting how 
thoroughly test-based accountability has penetrated public schooling and how many structural 
elements of time usage in the schools have changed accordingly, but (more deeply) how little has 
changed to date in traditionally institutionalized practices of actual classroom instruction. 

A second paper in this initial category is provided by Sarah Yatsko, Robin Lake, Melissa 
Bowen, and Elizabeth Cooley Nelson—all with the Center on Reinventing Public Education, 
University of Washington, Seattle. The authors examined the responses of local school districts 
in the state of Washington to a federally funded effort toward “turning around” chronically failing 
schools. The School Improvement Grant (SIG) Program (in their study thus far), was found to 
produce far less “turnaround” than desired. From state-level supports, to district-level planning, 
to school-site implementation—the capacities for and challenges surrounding turnaround appear 
to be far more intractable than current strategizing amid school reform has yet to recognize or 
accomplish. 

The third paper in the opening category of the collection is a piece by Katrina E. Bulkley 
(Montclair State University) and Jeffrey R. Henig (Columbia University) analyzing developments 
in a number of urban districts toward “portfolio management” styles of school administration, 
amid the increasingly proactive policymaking of state and national governments. The authors 
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describe portfolio management as part of a “new school reform ecology” at the district level, 
involving less direct regulatory oversight of individual schools and more attention to overseeing 
supplies/addressing needs. Issues of local control are newly complicated and much unresolved 
under portfolio management, with significant challenges to ongoing traditions of localism but 
also a few opportunities politically. 


The Politics of a New Localism: Stakeholders as Both Linchpin and Liability 


A second category of articles examines the age-old topic in local policymaking of “stakeholder.” 
Local stakeholder interests and roles have remained much the same traditionally over time, but 
they are also much changed in composition, incentive systems, and intent in today’s additionally 
politicized school district environments. 

An initial paper in this category by Mimi Engel and Marisa Cannata (Vanderbilt University) 
addresses the current politics of localism through the lens of an “old” (but now much altered) 
issue of teacher labor markets. 

A second article in the “stakeholder” category by Dawn Lyken-Segosebe and Serena E. Hinz 
(Vanderbilt University) investigates altered political actions in the traditionally important arena 
of parental involvement. Much driven by school choice and interest-group realignments in local 
education, the phenomena of opportunity hoarding and opportunity prying have emerged as 
powerful political forces in today’s brand of “‘stakeholderism.” 

A third contribution in this second category was provided by Diane Massell (University of 
Michigan), Margaret E. Goertz (University of Pennsylvania), and Carol A. Barnes (University 
of Michigan). Their paper proceeds from an awareness of a long-recognized gap between state 
education agency (SEA) policymaking and the grassroots activities of local school authorities in 
policy implementation. The authors examined three state agencies and their respective school- 
improvement initiatives, finding that, indeed, the state agencies are beginning to be more aware 
of and to include local stakeholders and local practitioners (to some degree) in their structures of 
support for complex school reform. The authors conclude, however, that there is yet a long way 
to go in effectively adding practitioner input and “the diverse voices of practitioners” to the work 
of the states in educational agenda setting. 


Community Contexts Up Close: Shifting Landscapes, Local Imperatives 


The third category of articles in this issue examines anew the traditionally important question 
of community “context” as a variable of continuing importance in today’s shifting patterns of 
localism. 

An initial contribution by Claire Smrekar and Ngaire Honey (Vanderbilt University) summa- 
rizes a study of magnet school policies and practices across four countywide school districts. 
Social contexts (particularly location) continue to matter heavily in parental choice, along with 
parental perceptions of school quality differences within defined geographical spaces. The au- 
thors suggest that parental choice patterns provide local districts with a new, yet-unrecognized 
“pivot point” for attaining added educational equity and racial diversity. 
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The second paper in this third category is a study of the creation (via state legislation) of a 
regional “Learning Community” in public education, examined by co-authors Jennifer Jellison 
Holme (University of Texas, Austin) and Sarah Diem (University of Missouri, Columbia). Their 
case study of efforts toward the creation of a regional governance structure in metropolitan Omaha 
found tensions aplenty between regionalizing reform and a pushback movement to preserve the 
traditional local context of separate (and racially isolated) suburban school boards. The very 
definition of “local,” note the authors, is being tested politically in this boundary-changing 
reform. 


The third and final paper in this category is authored by Robert L. Crowson and Serena E. 
Hinz, both of Vanderbilt University. This paper addresses, at a primarily theoretical level, the 
under-explored topic of legitimacy, and particularly the role of the locality in public education 
as a central source of legitimizing activities in today’s school improvement environment. The 
paper argues that although educational reform has heavily identified in recent years with state 
and national initiatives, and a well-recognized press across the nation continues in a demand 
for evidence of improvement in school performance, there is a different framework to be drawn 
upon in examining legitimacy imperatives in public schooling. Responding to constituency needs 
and interests, managing to satisfy and “do right” morally vis-a-vis community traditions and 
expectations, and continuing to provide a sense of “place” in local educational policymaking for 
the members of the community have lost none of their legitimizing importance and saliency amid 
today’s more heavily centralized effort to improve public schooling. 
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Understanding Local Instructional Responses to Federal 
and State Accountability Mandates: A Typology 
of Extended Learning Time 


Brooke Midkiff and Lora Cohen- Vogel 
University of North Carolina 


For the past dozen years, the federal government has held schools accountable for students’ achieve- 
ment in reading and mathematics. Schools that have not demonstrated improved student scores have 
faced heavy sanctions, including reconstitution and closure. In response to this high-stakes envi- 
ronment, schools appear to have extended the time students spend in instruction in various ways. 
In this article, the authors develop a typology of the programs and reforms that extend instruction 
along three dimensions: time, target, and providers. On the time dimension, extended instruction 
can occur within a school day or outside of it. Along the target dimension, some types of extended 
instruction are delivered to all of a school’s students while others target particular subpopulations, 
such as those who have failed to meet certain performance thresholds. Finally, extended instruction 
may be provided by a school’s core instructional staff or by others, including specialized teachers, pri- 
vate providers, and peers. Through the typology, the authors provide a framework for understanding 
schools’ instructional responses to federal accountability requirements and set forth a research agenda 
that calls attention to unanswered questions about the effectiveness and equity of instructional time 
interventions. 


In 2001, Congress passed the No Child Left Behind (NCLB) Act, mandating all state edu- 
cational agencies (SEAs) not yet doing so to administer standardized tests to measure students’ 
achievement in reading/language arts and mathematics. Under the law, states are required to track 
school performance and to implement sanctions for schools that do not demonstrate adequate 
yearly progress (AYP) as measured on the state tests. When schools do not demonstrate progress 
in improving student proficiency, sanctions increase—from offering students transfers to better- 
performing public schools and providing supplemental education services to reconstituting the 
school staff and closing schools entirely (No Child Left Behind Act of 2001). States themselves 
may also have their own accountability structures, some of which rate schools on indicators that 
substantially expand the federal system. In their school grade calculation, for example, Florida 
holds schools accountable for raising the test scores of students in the lowest-performing quartile. 
In the last few years, the burgeoning accountability infrastructure and the data systems to support 
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it have only grown stronger through Race to the Top (Anagnostopoulos, Rutledge, & Jacobsen, 
2013). 

In this context, local education agencies (LEAs) and individual schools are responding. How- 
ever, their responses appear to be both disrupting and reifying conventionatschooling practices 
and the assumptions that undergird them (Cohen-Vogel & Rutledge, 2009). On the one hand, 
Cohen- Vogel, Osborne-Lampkin, and Houck (2013) write, “test-based accountability has pene- 
trated schools in ways few of us would have imagined a decade ago. Indeed, schools—particularly 
those at the lower end of the performance spectrum—have changed remarkably in this climate” 
(p. 131). As evidence, they point to changes in curriculum, staffing, and even diet. As Au (2008a, 
2008b) and others have shown, teachers today are encouraged to “teach to the test” by aligning 
what is taught to the content and format of state tests. For their part, school leaders “staff to 
the test,” moving to tested grades those teachers whose students demonstrate performance gains 
on the assessment (Cohen- Vogel, 2011; Grissom, Kalogrides, & Loeb, 2014). Particularly when 
their schools face sanctioning, they also appear to “feed to the test” by boosting their lunch menus 
by an average of 110 calories on testing days (Figlio & Winicki, 2005). 

On the other hand, according to Cohen-Vogel et al. (2013), there has been “little disruption 
to other, deeply embedded structural forms like organizing the curriculum by subject matter 
and students by age and ability” (p. 131). Ogawa (2009) argues that policymakers, in adopting 
reforms to improve performance, and educators, in implementing them, have not altered schools’ 
most basic elements, wherein “students are grouped by age, the curriculum is organized by 
subject matter, teachers instruct classes of roughly 20-35 students, students are categorized by 
achievement level, and so on” (p. 535). Even taking into account what we know from institutional 
theorists (see Meyer & Rowan, 2006), the persistence of these traditional norms of practice is 
in some ways remarkable given that test-based accountability is largely intended to concentrate 
attention on students who are not meeting proficiency standards. With a focus on these students, 
we might anticipate changes to student assignment—changes that shake up old “ways of doing” 
that privilege assigning kids to schools close to home and separating students by ability (Cohen- 
Vogel, Goldring, & Smrekar, 2010; Osborne-Lampkin & Cohen- Vogel, 2014). “Put another way,” 
according to Cohen-Vogel et al. (2013), “we expect school systems to be using performance data 
in ways that assign lower-performing students to ‘better’ schools, ‘better’ classes, and ‘better’ 
teachers” (p. 131). 

The answer to whether educators at the local level have changed their practice in response 
to accountability mandates from higher-level governments, then, is “it depends.” The extent 
and shape of local responsiveness appears to vary, depending on whether we are talking about 
curriculum, staffing, nutrition, school organization, or student assignment. 

There is surprisingly little in the research, however, that looks at how federal and state 
accountability pressures have changed the core work of schools: instruction itself. Here, of 
course, we are differentiating curriculum, or what is taught, from instruction—how it is taught or 
delivered. A recent study by the second author looks specifically at the ways the accountability 
movement and performance data in particular are being used to guide instructional practice. 
In that study, teachers were much more likely to report using data to guide decisions about 
which students to target for educational interventions and services than for modifying their own 
classroom instruction (Cohen- Vogel & Harrison, 2013). 

These findings drove us back to the literature in an attempt to better understand targeted 
instructional interventions. Our exploration, which we detail here, revealed that many districts 
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and schools, under pressure from test-based accountability, have targeted some students for extra 
or what we have come to call extended instruction in tested subjects. Extended instruction, it 
turns out, appears to be fairly widespread, is increasingly showing up in state and district policy, 
and is delivered differently from school to school. 

Before the educational research community can investigate the prevalence of extended in- 
struction, describe the students to whom it is delivered, and explore its effects, it is critical to 
understand and catalog it in its various forms. It is in this context, therefore, that we offer a 
typology of extended instruction. 


BACKGROUND 


Discussions about extending instruction are nothing new, even as they may have been reignited 
in the current accountability climate. Documented accounts date back to 1894, when William T. 
Harris urged Congress to increase the amount of time students spend in school (Harris, 1894). 
A century later, in a report by the National Education Commission on Time and Learning, the 
argument for extended instruction was much the same: “Our time-bound mentality,’ members 
of the Commission penned, “has fooled us all into believing that schools can educate all of 
the people all of the time in a school year of 180 six-hour days” (p. 5). Instead, they urged that 
educational leaders and policymakers consider the equalizing potential of extended instruction for 
some subgroups of students. Students enter school, they argued, with varying abilities and some 
progress more slowly than others; by adjusting time to meet the needs of individual students, 
instruction will be provided more equitably. Specifically, the Commission recommended that 
local school boards adopt more flexible block scheduling and group students by subject mastery 
rather than age. 

Although grouping students by age has held firm to tradition, block scheduling has been 
widely adopted, wherein students attend “core” subject area courses for longer-period “blocks” 
instead of traditional 50-minute periods. Another form of extended instruction, double dosing, 
has also seemed to gain a foothold (Cohen-Vogel, Midkiff, & Harrison 2014). Double dosing, 
wherein students who have not met performance benchmarks are enrolled in two (or more) 
periods of English or mathematics, was first widely implemented in the United States by Catholic 
schools. More recently, the Talent Development Model (TDM), a comprehensive high school 
reform model with a mandated college-preparatory curriculum, implemented what it called 
“elective replacement.” In TDM schools, students needing extra help participated in 10-week 
long “transition to advanced mathematics” and “strategic reading” courses in addition to their 
regular math and English courses. These courses replaced elective courses during the 10 weeks 
(Mac Iver, Balfanz, & Plank, 1998). 

Recently, the authors of the Common Core State Standards have urged states to ensure that 
students who are not on track to meet the standards receive interventions that include extended 
instruction in the form of double dosing, after-school tutoring, and longer class time (or blocking 
of classes) (National Governors Association Center for Best Practices & Council of Chief State 
School Officers, 2010). These recommendations are already being implemented in some states 
and districts. Some states encourage districts to expand the time for instruction in mathematics 
for students who are not on track to meet proficiency scores on state tests. For example, in 2012 
Florida amended the FEFP Supplemental Academic Instruction allocation for 2012-2013 and 
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2013-2014 to “require districts with the 100 lowest performing elementary schools to provide 
intensive reading instruction by effective teachers for the students in these schools for an additional 
hour a day beyond the normal school day for the entire school year” (Florida K-12 Education 
Code). ton 

With early signs that extended instruction is common and becoming even more so, the next 
section sets forth a definition of extended instruction and the dimensions by which programs can 
be categorized. 


DEVELOPING A TYPOLOGY OF EXTENDED INSTRUCTION 
Defining Extended Instruction 


Extended instruction, as we define it here, provides extra time for instruction over and above what 
has traditionally been provided. It does not encompass differentiated instruction, in which students 
with varying skills or aptitudes are assigned to courses that teach different levels of the same 
subject (e.g., “remedial,” “college-prep,” or “advanced placement’). Similarly, pull-out courses 
or push-in services for gifted/talented students or students with disabilities that do not lengthen 
the time for instruction are not considered extended instruction (see Brimijoin, 2005; Harris, 
2010; and Valli & Buese, 2007 for a full discussion of differentiated instruction in high-stakes 
contexts). 

Moreover, of interest here is extended instruction paid for by the public. As such, our typology 
excludes extensions, sometimes referred to as “shadow education” (Bray 2011; Bray & Lykins, 
2012), that are privately funded (e.g., private tutors and test-prep courses). We do include in 
our typology supplemental education services that are funded under NCLB, but not necessarily 
provided by the public school system. Per NCLB, students in Title I schools that have been 
designated by the state as in need of improvement for more than one year are eligible to receive 
supplemental education services at the expense of the district (U.S. Department of Education, 
2012). These services may be provided by corporations such as Sylvan Learning Center and 
include extra academic help, such as tutoring or remediation, and can be provided before or after 
school, on weekends, or in the summer (U.S. Department of Education, 2012). Because these 
types of privately provided tutoring are funded publicly, we include them in our typology of 
extended instruction. 

For our purposes then, extended instruction includes instruction that is publicly funded and 
offers extra instruction in subjects over and above what students have traditionally been pro- 
vided. Having set out our definition, we searched the empirical research literature, practitioner 
journals, and education-related news outlets such as Education Week using the following search 
terms and their variants: extended instruction, extra instruction, supplemental instruction, and 
instructional time. Because we are interested in instructional time interventions in the context of 
federal accountability mandates, we excluded articles dated before 2002 when NCLB was signed, 
although our design does not allow us to claim that the practices identified in the data were only 
implemented after the law was passed. Reading through the articles, we determined whether the 
programs and practices described in the data met our definition of extended instruction. We then 
drafted various analytic codes to describe the characteristics of those programs. Through this 
inductive approach, we coded the data by those characteristics and then grouped them into three 
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TABLE 1 
Midkiff and Cohen-Vogel’s Extended Instruction Typology: Its Dimensions and Traits 
Time Target Provider 
———— ee a ee a a eh ee 
During School Day Selective Regular Education Teacher 
Opportunity-cost model Voluntary 
Structural model Mandatory 
Outside of School Day Universal Other 
Before school Voluntary Specialized teacher 
After school Mandatory Paraprofessional 
Between-schooling Peer/student 


—__ererererereror 


categories or dimensions. The dimensions around which our typology of extended instruction is 
built are time, target, and provider (see Table 1). 


Dimensions of Extended Instruction: Time, Target and Provider 


The first dimension into which our codes fell is time; we begin with time in this section before 
discussing target and provider. (For a graphic representation of the typology, see Figure 1.) 


Time 


In terms of time, extended instruction has two traits: It is either provided during the school 
day or outside of it (see Figure 2). 


Extended instruction during the school day. Extended instruction delivered during the 
regular school day takes on two primary forms: as an opportunity-cost model or a structural one. 
Opportunity-cost models, as we define them, are any programs that provide extra instruction 
during the school day in lieu of other activities such as recess, electives, social studies, and 
science. We term these “opportunity-cost” because students receive additional instruction during 
the school day at the cost of other educational or social activities. 

Double dosing is one form of extended instruction provided during the school day that takes the 
shape of an opportunity-cost model. In order to fit in the second dose of mathematics or reading, 
a student must give up an elective like a foreign language or art (Mac Iver et al.,1998). In 1991, 
double dosing was being implemented in approximately 17% of the nation’s middle schools, 
but there is evidence that it may be spreading, perhaps in response to high-stakes accountability 
systems and increased course graduation requirements for mathematics. In terms of understanding 
the prevalence of double dosing today, the best evidence comes from a five-year-old study by the 
Council of Great City Schools (CGCS). In a survey of its 66 member districts, the CGCS found 
that nearly half of the curriculum directors responding reported that the most common form of 
supports for struggling students was extended instruction and, in particular, double periods of 
instruction in mathematics (Council of the Great City Schools, 2009). 
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FIGURE 1 Three-dimensional representation of the extended instruction typology. 


Time | 





FIGURE 2 The dimension of time on the extended instruction typology. 
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Although research has looked at the efficacy of double dosing, particularly in mathematics, for 
course completion and test performance, no study has systematically documented the opportuni- 
ties students surrender in order to take extra doses and the impact of those costs on school and life 
outcomes (Cohen-Vogel et al., 2014; Cortes, Goodman, & Nomi, 2013; Nomi & Allensworth, 
2009). 

The second form that extended instruction takes when it is provided during the school day is 
what we describe as the structural model. Structural models provide extra instruction through a 
wholesale restructuring of the overall school schedule. This can take the form of a longer school 
day or year or extended “block” periods worked into the daily schedule. 

Lengthening the school day is one example of the structural model. As discussed above, the 
National Education Commission on Time and Learning, in 1994, called for schools to remain 
open longer during the day, and for the school year be lengthened as well. Massachusetts is 
one state that embraced that call. The state began awarding competitive grants to schools that 
revamped their schedules to increase the time students spend in school. Beginning in 2006, the 
grant recipients lengthened their school day by two hours. Currently, 19 schools serving over 
10,000 students in Massachusetts have adopted the initiative. The majority of students in these 
schools are from low-income families. The state has conducted annual reports to track the efficacy 
of the extended school day, and their most recent report indicates significant gains in language 
arts, math, and science achievement scores (Kolbe, Partridge, & O’Reilly, 2012; Massachusetts 
2020, 2012). 

Sometimes schools restructure the overall daily schedule by lengthening the time for lunch. 
Often called “SMART Lunch,” the practice is used by high schools in varying districts and 
states. SMART Lunch stands for Students Maximizing Achievement with Resources and 
Time. In most of the programs we analyzed, the extended lunch period provides time dur- 
ing the school day for additional academic help as well as opportunities for participation 
in extracurricular activities (which, traditionally, are provided after school and, sometimes, 
without a late bus that might allow students without alternative modes of transportation to 
participate). 

In some schools, the structural change of extending the lunch period may actually generate 
opportunity costs for some students, however. At Fayetteville High School in Arkansas, for exam- 
ple, Teacher Guided Study (TGS)—an opportunity for immediate and relevant remediation—is 
required for students not making satisfactory progress in their courses “as determined by teacher 
observations, formative assessment data, and by student achievement” (Fayetteville High School, 
n.d.). The consequences for not attending TGS are Saturday School and, for seniors, loss of “open 
campus” privileges (allowing them to leave campus with parent permission during free periods). 
Opportunities for those not required to attend TGS include, for example, food club, chess club, the 
Young Republicans club, and intramural sports (see also Wakefield High School, 2011). Students 
receiving extended instruction during this time miss out on the opportunity to participate in these 
activities. Depending on the school, therefore, the costs of getting extra help during SMART 
Lunch may be missed opportunities to engage in clubs, sports, and other activities that are also 
part of the high school experience. 


Extended instruction outside the school day. Aside from these during-school practices, 
schools also provide extended instruction outside of the regular school day. In examining programs 
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that provide extra instruction to students beyond the regular school day, we found that programs 
occur before school, after school, and “between” school. Before-school instructional programs 
include one-on-one tutoring and group instruction in the morning before the regular school day 
begins. Similarly, extended instruction is often provided after school in the form of tutoring 
through a specified club or after-school program. “Between-schooling” refers to extra instruction 
given when school is not traditionally in session. Between-schooling occurs during summer in 
districts with traditional calendar schools (i.e., summer school) and during “track-out” time in 
year-round calendar schools. 

Examples of between-schooling are “intersessions” recently implemented by the Metropoll- 
tan Nashville Public Schools that occur between regularly scheduled school days. The dis- 
trict’s new calendar, a hybrid between a traditional school calendar and a year-round cal- 
endar, provides scheduled breaks for two intersessions during the year. Individual schools 
design the intersessions with input from students, parents, and community groups, to pro- 
vide for academic support, remediation, and enrichment. According to the school system’s 
website, 


During intersession schools will be closed in the traditional sense, but the doors will remain open 
for structured programs that will serve students in three ways: (1) To provide services and support 
for students who would benefit from extended learning; (2) To extend learning opportunities and 
experiences for students beyond the traditional classroom; and (3) To provide students with a menu 
of options that meets their civic, recreational, and creative interests (Metropolitan Nashville Public 
Schools, 201 4a). 


“Extended learning” opportunities for the Spring 2014 intersession included, for example, various 
credit recovery programs for high school students who need to retake a course they previously 
failed and “Test Madness” and “Rock the Test” courses for students in grades 3 and 4. These latter 
courses were described as “Boot Camp(s) to prepare for testing at the end of April” (Metropolitan 
Nashville Public Schools, 2014b, p. 1). Some were open to all students regardless of academic 
performance while others are available on an invitation-only basis. At Dan Mills Elementary, 
for example, a select group of 3rd and 4th graders were invited to participate “based on data 
for intervention support in math and/or readiness” (p. 12). Another elementary school offered 
“Ketchup Time,” a remediation and test preparation course that culminated in a “French Fry Fri- 
day” (Metropolitan Nashville Public Schools, 2014a). School-based intersessions such as these 
are paid for through federal funds, taught by local teachers, and free for student participants. 
Community-based intersessions (e.g., arts camps, workshops, gardening experiences) are pro- 
vided by local organizations and businesses and may be free or fee-based (Metropolitan Nashville 
Public Schools, 2012). 

Another example of extended instruction provided outside the school day can be found in 
Florida, where students are routinely encouraged to attend “FCAT camps,” instructional sessions 
designed specifically to help improve student achievement on the Florida’s Comprehensive As- 
sessment Test, or FCAT. FCAT camps occur before school (Tamarac Elementary School, 2011), 
after school (W. H. Beasley Middle School, 2012), and even “between school” on Saturdays 
(Cohen- Vogel & Harrison, 2013; Poinciana High School, 2006). 
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Target 


The second dimension in understanding different types of extended instruction is what we call 
target, or the students to whom the extra instruction is provided. The target traits of extended 
instruction appear to be selective, whereby individual students are selected for extra help on the 
basis of their achievement scores or other criteria, or universal, whereby all students within a 
school are offered extended instruction (see Figure 3). In both selective and universal types of 
extended instruction, programs may be either voluntary in nature, allowing students to opt in, or 
mandatory, requiring their participation. 

One prominent example of a selective type of extended instruction is double dosing. In 2003, 
for example, the Chicago Public Schools initiated a system-wide double-period algebra policy 
requiring all 9th-grade students with 8th-grade test scores below the national median to enroll in 
a “support” algebra course in addition to regular algebra (Nomi & Allensworth, 2009). Beginning 
in 2010, Georgia also began requiring that extended instructional time in mathematics be provided 
to struggling students during the school day. Specifically, the state requires that students “at risk 
for failing mathematics” be placed into an additional “Math Support” class (Georgia Department 
of Education, 2010). In double dosing then, students are targeted for extended instruction based 
on their achievement, and in these cases, their achievement on standardized tests, in particular. 
Not all students in the schools are targeted for this type of extended instruction. Because double 
dosing is offered only to a select number of students, it is selective according to our typology; 
double dosing is also mandatory because it is required for these select groups of students. 

One example of extended instruction with a universal target is block scheduling. Specifically, 
block scheduling refers to structuring classes into longer periods wherein students have fewer 
periods of instruction per day instead of the traditional six or seven 40-50 minute daily periods; 


Target 





FIGURE 3 The dimension of target on the extended instruction typology. 
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this intervention is aligned with the recommendations from the National Commission on Time 
and Learning (Kane & United States National Education Commission on Time and Learning, 
1994). A typical block-schedule class might last 90 or 120 minutes (Murakami-Ramalho & 
Wilcox, 2012). Block schedules vary widely by school, but some of the most common include 
“A/B” or “‘alternating-day” block schedules in which students take eight 90-minute classes that 
meet every other day; a “4 x 4” block schedule in which students take four 90-minute classes 
every day and finish a course in one semester (rather a full school year) before moving on to the 
next block of four courses; and a “Copernican” schedule in which students have longer classes 
for “core” academic subjects during one half of the school day and shorter periods for P. E. and 
electives (e.g., music; computing) during the second half of the day (Hidden curriculum, 2014). 
Because block scheduling is embedded within the overall schedule of the school, all students in 
the school receive extra instruction, regardless of their individual needs. 

Today, about 30% of high schools operate on some form of block schedule. In some states, 
such as North Carolina and Virginia, that proportion is twice as large. Although more common in 
middle and high schools, some elementary schools have incorporated afternoon literacy blocks 
into their school days during which time all students receive extra reading instruction and test 
preparation for one hour (Reis et al., 2007). The literacy block approach is an iteration of the 
general intervention block concept that instead focuses exclusively on reading. 

In reviewing the research on block scheduling, Retting (1999) concluded that the evidence 
shows that school climate is better in schools that implement a block schedule and “academic 
performance is not harmed.” Corroborating the climate findings, Canady and Rettig (2000) show 
that discipline referrals and suspension rates decrease when schools change from a traditional 
to a block schedule. Additionally, they find that block scheduling is correlated with increases in 
grade point averages, the number of students listed on A/B Honor Rolls, and graduation rates 
(Canady & Rettig, 2000). Additionally, block scheduling is recommended by the What Works 
Clearinghouse in their practice guide for dropout prevention (Dynarski et al., 2008). Last, in 
their review of empirical studies of block scheduling, Zepeda and Mayers (2006) find that block 
scheduling positively impacts grade point averages and school climate, but that the effects on 
standardized test scores and attendance are mixed. 


Providers 


The last dimension around which we conceptualize extended instruction is that of 
providers—who it is that is giving the extra help to students (see Figure 4). Within this dimension, 
our data revealed programs that employ an assortment of providers, including regular education 
teachers, specialized teachers, paraprofessionals, and peer/student instructors. Extended instruc- 
tion is not always provided by someone who teaches a course in which the student is already 
enrolled, nor is it always provided by a regular education teacher or a teacher certified in the 
subject area in which the extra instruction is being given. And, sometimes, extended instruction 
is not provided by a teacher at all. 

Often, as encouraged in implementation guidelines from the Chicago Public Schools, a student 
assigned to a double dose of mathematics, for example, is given that second or “supplementary” 
algebra support course by the same teacher who teaches the primary algebra course to the student. 
But, for logistical reasons, following such guidelines is not always possible, and, in 2004, only 
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FIGURE 4 The dimension of provider on the extended instruction typology. 


about half of double-dosed students in Chicago’s schools had the same teacher for the two classes 
(Nomi & Allensworth, 2009). This variation allowed researchers to investigate the effect that 
having the same teacher for both “doses” had on student outcomes. They found that the effects 
of double dosing in algebra did not vary systematically between schools that kept the teacher the 
same and schools that did not (Cortes et al., 2013). 

Other programs that extend instruction are provided by paraprofessionals—people who are 
not certified teachers but who may have some specialized training in a particular subject area 
or instructional strategy. Federal law allows districts to contract with private tutoring companies 
such as After School Programs, Inc.; Huntington Learning Centers; Sylvan; and A+ Tutoring 
Service Ltd. to provide supplemental education services to students enrolled in schools that have 
failed to meet adequate yearly progress. When schools fail to make adequate yearly progress on 
state standards for two or more years, parents have two options. First, they may transfer their 
children to a better-performing school in the district that has not been identified for corrective 
action. Under the second option, low-income parents may enroll their children in supplemental 
education services offered by a state provider. These services—tutoring, remediation, or other 
academic instruction—must be in addition to instruction provided during the school day (No 
Child Left Behind Act of 2001). According to a federal government report, the number of state- 
approved supplemental education service providers in the nation more than tripled during the 
five years after NCLB was enacted. The largest increase was for private providers. As of May 
2008, private providers accounted for 88% of all state-approved providers (U.S. Department of 
Education, 2009). Although the companies that provide supplemental education services often 
employ certified teachers, they are not required to do so (No Child Left Behind Act of 2001). 
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Studies on supplemental education services do not appear to consider whether providers are 
certified teachers or not when evaluating their uptake by parents or their efficacy. In general, the 
extant research on supplemental education services is relatively small and its findings mixed. 
Heinrich, Meyer and Whitten (2010) explored whether parents and students in the Milwaukee 
Public Schools (MPS) were aware of their eligibility and options for extra tutoring under NCLB, 
and who among them registered for the supplemental education services. They found that although 
nearly one-half of eligible students registered for services over the study period, the number 
attending any sessions declined substantially over time, from 90% of registered students in 
2003-2004 to only one-third in 2006-2007. This meant that by 2006-2007, only 16% of all 
students in MPS eligible for the supplemental education services attended even one session. 
Interviews revealed that some parents did not receive a district booklet on SES options and 
were skeptical of information received through direct mailings from SES providers themselves; 
students cited transportation as interfering with their attendance. 

Taking eligibility and participation data into account, the authors estimated the effects of 
supplemental education services in increasing students’ reading and math achievement. To date, 
findings of studies that examine the effects of supplemental education services are mixed (see 
also Chatterji, Kwon, & Sng, 2006; Jones, 2007). Although estimates from Heinrich et al. (2010) 
suggest no average effects of supplemental education services on student achievement gains, 
Zimmer, Gill, Razquin, Booker, and Lockwood (2007), whose design suffered from substantial 
limitations, according to Heinrich et al. (2010), found that participation in supplemental education 
services had statistically significant, positive effects on students’ achievement in both reading 
and mathematics. 

Last, extended instruction also occurs in peer settings, wherein students provide each other 
tutoring or extra help. These experiences can be structured outside of or during the regular 
school day, as in shared study halls, for example. Peer tutoring usually refers to two students 
assuming the roles of tutor and tutee, while peer response groups give four or five students 
shared responsibility for tasks such as editing a passage or reading and answering questions. The 
critical component, though, is that the emphasis is on discussion and peer interaction, making the 
students themselves the providers of extra instruction, rather than a teacher or paraprofessional. 
Both peer tutoring (Cohen, Kulik, & Kulik, 1982) and response groups are endorsed by the What 
Works Clearinghouse of the U.S. Department of Education as having positive effects on English 
language development (What Works Clearinghouse, 2007). 


INTERWEAVING THE DIMENSIONS OF TIME, TARGET, AND PROVIDER 
TO CLASSIFY PROGRAMS THAT EXTEND INSTRUCTION 


Figure 5 shows how the dimensions of time, target, and provider interact to allow all programs 
extending instruction to be classified on our typology. Box | on our typology represents a program 
with the following traits: it is scheduled outside of the school day, is available to the entire student 
population in the school (universal), and is taught by a regular education teacher. An example of 
an extended instruction program that falls inside “1” is FCAT Camp. FCAT Camps occur before 
and after school and on Saturdays, are regularly available to all students in a school (even if they 
may be required for some), and are taught by regular education teachers from the school where 
the camp is held. 
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Number 
in Figure 


Program Example(s) 


Outside school day 


Universal FCAT camps; Tutoring; Intersession classes 
Regular education teacher 


Outside school day 
Selective 
Regular education teacher 


Tutoring; Intersession classes; 
Supplemental education services 


During school day 


Universal Block scheduling 
Regular education teacher 


During school day 
Selective Double dosing 
Regular education teacher 
Outside school day 
Universal Study groups 
Other provider 


During school day 
Universal No example found 
Other provider 


During school day 
Selective Peer Tutoring 
Other provider 


Outside school day 
Selective 
Other provider 


Supplemental education services; 
Peer tutoring 





FIGURE 5 Program examples of extended instruction on the Midkiff and Cohen-Vogel Typology. 
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Programs that fall inside Box 2, such as some tutoring, intersession classes, and supplemental 
education services, are scheduled outside the school day, may only be available to select students, 
and are normally taught by regular classroom teachers. Sometimes, tutoring and intersession 
classes are open to the entire student population; that is why these types of programs appear both 
in Boxes | and 2 on the figure. Supplemental education services appear in two boxes as well 
because they may be provided either by certified classroom teachers or others. 

Box 3 represents extended instruction programs that are offered during the school day to all of 
a school’s students and are provided by a regular education teacher in the school. One common 
example of this type of extended instruction is block scheduling. 

Double dosing, in Box 4, is an example of a type of extended instruction that is offered during 
the school day to a select group of students taught by a regular classroom teacher. 

Study groups that operate before or after school or on weekends and are open to all students 
may be run by paraprofessionals, community organizations, and students themselves (see Box 5 
in Figure 5). 

None of the programs we identified in our data fell into Box 6; that is, no extended instruction 
program we found was offered during the school day, was open to all students, and was provided 
by someone other than a regular classroom teacher. 

Programs that fall inside Box 7 include peer tutoring. Peer tutoring can be scheduled during or 
outside the school day, is often only available to students selected for extra help, and is provided 
by someone other than regular classroom teachers. Because peer tutoring may also occur outside 
of the regular school day, it is also represented by Box 8 in the figure. 

Finally, Box 8 represents extended instruction programs that are provided outside of the regular 
school day and to a select group of students. Someone other than a regular classroom teacher also 
provides these types of programs. Because supplemental education services are often provided 
by paraprofessionals rather than regular classroom teachers, we include these in Box 8 as well. 


USING THE TYPOLOGY TO BUILD A RESEARCH AGENDA 
FOR EXTENDED INSTRUCTION 


The typology displayed graphically in Figure 5 can help scholars build an agenda for research 
on extended instruction. Put another way, a primary purpose of the Midkiff and Cohen-Vogel 
Typology of Extended Instruction is taxonomic—it can aid researchers in the study of the general 
principles by which extended instruction can be classified. 

It does so in at least three ways. First, it specifies a clear definition of what extended instruction 
is and what it is not. In so doing, it helps the research community “get on the same page” and 
avoid “run-away” generalizations from findings about one phenomenon (extended instruction) to 
another related, but distinct phenomenon (differentiation). 

Second, by classifying programs of extended learning, the typology describes the ways in 
which they are related and, thus, may be able to help researchers identify whether the traits that 
programs share rather than individual programs alone are effective for achieving some desired 
outcome. 

Third, the dimensions of the typology give rise to a set of questions for the study of extended 
instruction moving forward (see Cohen-Vogel & McLendon, [2009] for an illustration of the 
power of taxonomies for setting forth research agendas that better explain, predict, and alter the 
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direction of educational reform efforts). What are the relative costs and benefits associated with 
extended instruction offered during the school day versus outside of it? Are the costs (e.g., lost 
electives) that may be associated with school-day vs. outside-of-school-day extended instructional 
programs born disproportionately by certain subpopulations of students? Are programs that extend 
instruction during the school day more likely to be implemented with fidelity than those offered 
at other times? By avoiding the social stigma that may be attached to program attendance, are 
universal programs (that target all of the school’s students) more likely than selective ones (that 
target a subpopulation of a school’s students) to reach those in most need of extended instruction? 
Compared with programs that employ paraprofessionals and students, are programs that assign 
regular education teachers to provide the extended instruction more effective at improving student 
achievement, course grades, and high school graduation? 

Research questions about extended instruction as it relates to accountability pressures are 
more difficult to answer. At the outset of this article, we described growing evidence that schools 
are responding to accountability pressures with changes to curriculum, staffing, and even the 
nutritional value of their lunch menus. There has been less research, we argued, about how 
instruction itself has changed. Our review reveals that many districts and schools have programs 
that extend instruction in tested subjects, and that these programs can be grouped in ways that 
make their study not only easier but, we believe, more relevant. What our work here cannot do, 
however, is tell us whether the prevalence of extended instruction has increased as a result of the 
enactment of accountability reforms. 

In order to do this, the research community will need to design studies to track programs that 
extend instruction and students’ enrollment in them over time. Questions that are fundamentally 
about change in a phenomenon, of course, require longitudinal data that includes information 
collected at multiple points in time. When we, as researchers, are able to determine whether the 
prevalence of extended instruction has changed over time, our work will not be finished. Even as 
we design studies that subsequently document an uptick in the use of extended instruction, we 
will not know whether these programs have been implemented in response to federal and state 
policies that hold schools (and, to a greater or lesser degree in each state, teachers) accountable 
for student performance on state tests. For that, we may rely on quasi-experimental designs that 
take advantage of substantive changes in accountability policy (a state’s adoption of a third-grade 
retention policy, for example), and, as a complement, retrospective interviews with district and 
school leaders about their instructional programs. 
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In 2009, the federal government committed over $3 billion nationwide to help states and districts 
turn around their worst-performing schools. The U.S. Department of Education intended for the 
School Improvement Grants (SIGs) to spur dramatic change.This report looks at the results of a 
field study of the first-year implementation of those grants in Washington State, which received $50 
million in SIG funding over three years. Researchers hoped to see what school-level changes were 
underway, how they compared to the intent of the grants, and the early role that districts played in SIG 
implementation.The report provides findings from the state, district, and school level. Researchers 
found that, with some exceptions, districts and schools in Washington State are approaching the 
turnaround work in ways only marginally different from past school improvement efforts. Despite the 
hard work of administrators, principals, and especially teachers, the majority of schools studied show 
little evidence of the type of bold and transformative changes the SIGs were intended to produce.The 
report offers recommendations regarding the roles that federal, state, and local education agencies 
should play in support of school turnaround work. Those administering future grants targeted at 
the nation’s lowest-performing schools could avoid the problems described here and improve their 
chances of affecting dramatic, not incremental, change. 


INTRODUCTION 


Every year hundreds of school districts across the country attempt to “turn around” chronically 
failing schools. The urgency and the need are undisputed; too many schools are failing and, 
something must be done. What is not at all clear is how to turn a failing school into a thriving 
one and why these efforts so rarely succeed. 

The 2009 U.S. Department of Education (DOE) School Improvement Grant (SIG) program 
provided a unique opportunity to watch, up close and in real time, what happens when the 
often-cited barrier of inadequate funding is taken off the table. 

When money in the federal government’s 2009 stimulus program, or the American Recovery 
and Reinvestment Act (ARRA), was earmarked for education, school turnaround was given top 
billing. SIG was an established Title 1 program, but the infusion of ARRA funds temporarily 
raised the budget from $500 million to $3.5 billion. With the budget shift came programmatic 
changes to SIG as well. The DOE required states to compete for the money, focused on the schools 
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with performance in the bottom 5%, and tightened the turnaround options for the schools that 
applied for the grants. But DOE offered more than money; it also promised to provide something 
many saw as equally if not more important: political cover that Secretary Duncan provided by 
insisting that SIG funds should be used for bold, dramatic change. 


When a school continues to perform in the bottom five percent of the state and isn’t showing signs of 
progress or has graduation rates below 60 percent over a number of years, something dramatic needs 
to be done. 

—U.S. Secretary of Education Arne Duncan (U.S. Department of Education, 2010) 


In September 2010, 1,228 schools opened their doors as new, financially enhanced, SIG 
schools. Eighteen of them were in Washington State. A team of four researchers from the 
Center on Reinventing Public Education set out to visit these schools to understand what the 
unprecedented level of federal dollars and attention meant for the school and the classroom 
teacher. We wanted to know what “something dramatic” looked like. 

Our research looked at the early implementation of SIG awards in one state, Washington, to 
learn what kinds of school-level changes were underway, how they compared to the intent of the 
grants, and the role districts played in SIG implementation. 

We found that School Improvement Grants, the revamped version of which was first adminis- 
tered in the 2010-11 school year, inspired districts and schools in Washington State to approach 
the work on turnaround in ways that, with some exceptions, were only marginally different from 
past school improvement efforts. All the SIG schools increased learning time (as was required 
by the grant) and restructured teacher evaluations. Some changed instructional approaches or 
curriculum, and most, if not all, added staff and increased and enhanced teacher professional 
development. However, despite the hard work on the part of many district administrators, prin- 
cipals, and especially teachers, the overwhelming majority of the schools studied so far exhibit 
little evidence of the type of bold and transformative changes described by Secretary of Education 
Arne Duncan. Just as concerning, the capacity of these districts to help schools radically rethink 
how they approach teaching and learning appears to be limited. 

Those administering future School Improvement Grant programs and other grants targeted 
at the nation’s lowest-performing schools could improve their chances of affecting dramatic, 
not incremental, improvement. We provide recommendations that recognize the different roles 
that federal, state, and local education agencies play in support of school turnaround work. The 
federal DOE should make it difficult to win SIG funding, implement more rigorous application 
requirements, give more planning time for program rollout, and ensure that states and districts 
are exposed to successful models. States must shift from a role in which they simply manage 
compliance to one in which they support turnaround. States can do this by helping to build 
pipelines of turnaround leaders and teachers, helping districts and schools identify lead partners 
to assist schools, communicating expected results, and providing the regulatory and policy support 
for districts that want more flexibility. Districts should create a turnaround office to remove barriers 
to successful transformation, and take responsibility for schools implementing a well thought-out, 
comprehensive, evidence-based vision of change. 
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An Overview of the School Improvement Grant 


First implemented in 2007 and dramatically redesigned in 2009, the Department of Education’s 
School Improvement Grant (SIG) program is intended to dramatically increase student per- 
formance in the nation’s lowest-performing schools. The program identifies the bottom 5% of 
schools that receive federal Title I dollars and asks states to distribute funds, up to $2 million per 
year for the first cohort, via competitive grants (U.S. Government Accountability Office, 2011). 
The money is supposed to go to the schools that demonstrate the greatest likelihood of achieving 
“turnaround,” defined as whole-school redesign that results in dramatic cultural shifts with rapid 
increases in student achievement. To qualify for the grants, schools must meet the DOE’s criteria 
as persistently failing, and districts must demonstrate that schools can successfully implement 
one of the four models provided by the DOE (U.S. Department of Education, n.d.). 

Although most SIG funding is funneled directly to the struggling schools, school districts 
play a pivotal role in the process. They are responsible for determining which schools to include 
in an application, as well as completing and submitting the application to their state education 
agency. Districts also must oversee the grant and provide schools with guidance and support as 
they spend the money and implement their turnaround plans. Given the influence of the district 
in school turnaround work, surprisingly little attention has been paid to what districts can and 
should do to support the exhausting work they ask of schools undertaking a turnaround (American 
Enterprise Institute & Mass Insight, 2008)..A limited number of studies have examined the nature 
and extent of district involvement in transforming low-performing schools. Those studies suggest 
that school turnaround is far more likely to succeed when district initiatives are coherent, focus 
on instruction, and provide schools with critical supports, such as guidance on the use of data 
and the flexibility to choose staff, and there are student academic outcomes within two years 
(Leithwood, 2008; McLaughlin & Talbert, 2003; Opfer, Henry, & Mashburn, 2007). 


Defining School Turnaround 


A definition of “school turnaround” is notoriously hard to corral. There is some agreement that 
turnaround is defined as significant improvement in student academic outcomes within two years, 
in a school readied for the long-term process of continuing to raise and maintain achievement 
(Caulkins, Guenther, Belfiore, & Lash, 2007). 

The U.S. Department of Education has its own vernacular on dramatic school improvement. 
The terms for the four School Improvement Grant turnaround models available to grant recipient 
schools at the time of our study were: 


Transformation: Replace the principal and institute comprehensive instructional reform. 
Turnaround: Replace the principal, rehire no more than 50% of the staff, and increase 
school-level flexibility. 

e Restart: Close and reopen under an outside operator, such as a charter school operator or 
management organization. 

e Closure: Close and allow students to attend higher-performing schools within reasonable 
proximity. SIG funds covered the logistical costs of closure. 
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TABLE 1 
Average Student Populations in Sampled Schools (2009-10) 
% Proficient in % Proficient in % Black or % Special % Transitional 
Reading* Math* % FRL Hispanic Education Bilingual 
Overall 42 20 81 65 12 23 


*In school’s highest tested grade (Sth, 8th, or 10th). Source: Washington Office of Superintendent of Public 
Instruction 


METHODOLOGY 


Between March and June 2011, a team of researchers from the University of Washington’s 
Center on Reinventing Public Education (CRPE) conducted a field study of a select group of 
Washington State school districts that were awarded School Improvement Grants to improve 
student achievement in their schools.! This research focused on how districts supported work 
at SIG schools, as well as how school improvement strategies were unfolding in the early 
implementation phase of the grant. Interviews began approximately ten months after school 
recipients were announced and five months after implementation. 

Researchers interviewed state department of education officials, teachers’ union executives, 
district superintendents, and district officials who worked administering the grant or providing 
support to recipient schools. Researchers also visited all SIG schools in each of the sample 
districts and interviewed the principal, vice principal (if there was one), and two or three teachers. 
A total of 44 one-hour interviews were completed. 

In the interviews, researchers covered the following topics: 


e The SIG application process 

How the turnaround model was chosen 

How specific turnaround plans were decided upon and developed 
The goals and consequences the district communicated to schools 
The support the district had or had not provided to schools 

How interviewees perceived the SIG program 

Whether the SIG grant had affected the intended change 


The districts included in the study were selected to represent rural, urban, and suburban areas, 
a variety of turnaround models, and different regions of the state. Table 1 shows the average 
student achievement outcomes and student demographics for schools in sampled districts for the 
2009-10 school year (the year prior to the implementation of the SIG award). 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


The clear message from the DOE is that School Improvement Grants are intended to help 
districts make bold decisions in order to completely reinvent their schools. However, many 


'Names of the districts studied are not revealed to ensure the anonymity of the interviewees. 
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forces—including politics, fear of controversy, lack of knowledge, and the constraints of collective 
bargaining—have prevented districts from choosing controversial interventions for schools. In 
nearly every case, the districts studied treated the SIG as they do other grant programs: as 
incremental additions to ongoing activities, rather than as a tool for completely rethinking how to 
best structure instructional programs for children in a failing school. Specifically, at the district 
level we found that: 


e Tight timelines and rushed negotiations with unions limited what models were chosen, as 
well as how they were implemented. 

e Districts’ communications about how grants were awarded, how they would be imple- 
mented, and the goals and consequences for failure were often confusing and incomplete. 

e District oversight focused on compliance with the formal grant terms, not support for 
school-level efforts and prodding to help overcome inertia. 

e Federal materials strongly encouraged school-level autonomy, but districts rarely granted 
it. 

e Districts were unable to articulate a theory of change for chronically poor-performing 
schools. 


At the school level: 


e Peripheral or “kitchen sink” improvement strategies were more prevalent than focused 
turnaround efforts. 

e Changes in human resource policies to facilitate the removal of ineffective teachers were 
incremental and limited by cumbersome processes. 

e The connection between the stated turnaround strategy and the actual use of SIG funds was 
often weak. 


At the state level: 


e The sweeping changes instituted by the state’s department of education in how it supports 
districts and schools undertaking turnaround failed to have the intended impact on the 
ground. 


DISTRICT-LEVEL FINDINGS 
Tight Timeline Seriously Compromised Rollout and Implementation 


In December 2009, the DOE announced the SIG program and provided applications. Districts 
then had less than two months to negotiate with their unions, detail their district-wide and school- 
specific turnaround plans, and complete and submit the application.” The DOE revealed the award 
winners shortly before the end of the school year. This gave districts and schools only late spring 
and summer to prepare for dramatic changes (Shea & Liu, 2010). 


2For the first round of grants, 73% of the schools chose to implement the transformation model, which, when compared 
with conversion to a charter school, complete restaffing, or closure, was easily determined the path of least resistance. 
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Early in the application process, one local teachers’ union leader said, the union signaled to 
its district an early interest in implementing the more aggressive turnaround model. However, 
because of a lack of time to negotiate details with the district, the union quickly fell back to the 
safer position of supporting transformation only. The district agreed and submitted a successful 
application using the transformation model. With more negotiating time and with some push 
from the district, the union leader believed the teachers would have agreed to pursue the more 
aggressive model. 

Because of the expedited timeline, districts could not engage in protracted, hard negotiations 
with local teachers’ unions. The grant required that teachers’ unions sign off on the SIG applica- 
tion. In all the districts we visited, union representatives reviewed applications and could object to 
elements of the district proposals. With the quick deadline looming, applications came to reflect 
the areas where the district and the union easily agreed. Districts officials believed there would 
not have been enough time to work out significant differences. As a result, districts selected less 
aggressive models and made only minor changes to human resource policies. 

Both before and after the announcement of the 2009 changes to the SIG program, some 
school districts around the country have been cited for successfully supporting more meaningful 
school turnaround. They include Baltimore, MD; Hartford, CT; and Charlotte-Mecklenburg, 
NC. Although clearly not without strife or incidence, these districts and a handful of others 
have approached the immensely challenging work of school turnaround with some buy-in from 
teachers and principals. They also have relied heavily on the available turnaround research, set 
up separate district turnaround offices, utilized outside providers for support, and devised solid 
and well-planned launches. Some districts, such as Hartford, have allowed a full year of planning 
prior to turnaround (Mass Insight Education, 2009; Pappano, 2010). 

Districts in our study, on the other hand, did not see a fully developed and well-executed 
turnaround plan as an option. District administrators we interviewed lamented the lack of adequate 
time to devise comprehensive turnaround plans and fill the teacher and principal vacancies. A 
principal in one district and a SIG administrator in another used the same expression to describe 
SIG planning and implementation: “We are building the plane as we fly it.” 

The requirements of the grant required that districts hire teachers quickly, yet the openings 
were especially difficult to fill given the longer school day, the history of low achievement, and a 
high-poverty student body. They were also hiring for these positions well past traditional hiring 
cycles; most teachers, especially the most sought-out and perhaps the most effective teachers, 
had already accepted positions elsewhere. District administrators described the entire process 
as extremely challenging, with one calling it a “nightmare.” In each district there was some 
acknowledgment that administrators had underestimated the amount of time necessary to fill 
vacancies the SIG awards created. 

The human resource administrator in the rural district we visited described the tight timeline 
as especially challenging. Given the perceived limited supply of labor locally, the administrator 
believed his district could not have considered the turnaround model without a protracted block 
of time for hiring. He said that in his district, “It’s hard to get teachers. It’s hard to recruit here.” 
This was unfortunate, he said, because at least one school could have greatly benefited from 
a staff shake-up. Further, the district was reluctant to remove a significant number of teachers 
with strong and long-standing personal connections to district administrators—as is common in 
smaller rural districts. 
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This rush to apply and implement a plan meant that districts were also unable to take advantage 
of one of the largest benefits the grant provided: political cover. District officials, and some 
principals, expressed an appreciation for the freedom to act boldly that came with the money. The 
grant, they asserted, provided leverage to pursue more meaningful teacher evaluations, extended 
learning time, and somewhat more relaxed procedures for removing staff members who lacked 
the skills and motivation to work in a struggling school. Two interviewees believed the political 
cover to act was worth more than the funds themselves. As one district SIG director put it, “If 
you’re ever gonna get somewhere, you’ve got to break down the union and rework things there. 
You gotta think about education differently. We cannot continue to do nine months of the years, 
188 days, with challenging students. You’re not gonna get to where you need to with that.” The 
SIG award, this official said, “gave us cover to rework some things that I think have gotten out of 
control.” In another district, an administrator said that the SIG award represents “the opportunity 
to do what you know needs to be done for kids of poverty. So the money just really signaled a 
change. I don’t think all of the improvements have had to do with the money, but it was a signal 
of different things.” 

Yet overall, and perhaps due in part to the limited planning time, districts throughout Washing- 
ton State opted for light interventions. Twenty districts in the state submitted applications for SIG 
funding, for a total of 47 schools. Just one district requested SIG funding to close a school, and 
only two districts (and for only three schools) proposed the more aggressive turnaround model. 
One district failed to indicate which model it had chosen, leaving in the application’s template 
language of “select model here.” All of the 18 remaining district applications, representing 43 of 
the 47 schools, proposed to exclusively implement the least aggressive model, transformation. 


District Communication Often Confusing and Incomplete 


To some extent, all districts in our study exacerbated the timeline problem with poor communica- 
tions and inadequate planning. Announcements of SIG awards came at the very end of the school 
year, creating uncertainty as to whether the principal and/or teachers would be replaced. Teachers 
at more then two-thirds of the schools we visited did not know if they would be able to keep 
their current positions for the following school year until early to mid-summer—and even later in 
some cases. Facing uncertainty, or to comply with the grant requirements, many teachers left SIG 
schools.? One teacher we interviewed assumed she was jobless and packed up her belongings on 
the last day of school, yet there were two SIG principals fighting to have her on staff the next 
year. 

As one teacher described the process, “We didn’t know we got the SIG grant until the very 
end of the year. So first we were told the principal was leaving, which caused a lot of feelings. We 
had no clue about anything. We hadn’t been told anything. Come January, February, I think, and 
still, no information whatsoever about what was going on, why it was going on, nothing. [When 
finally told about the SIG grant], the way [the district] went about it was not good, in that hordes 


3There was wide variation among schools in terms of the numbers of teachers who were asked to or who chose to 
leave. In one school, just one teaching position was vacant; in another, more than half of all teaching positions needed to 


be filled. 
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of people came through with clipboards basically telling us all the things we were doing wrong. 
It was really—the whole thing was really awful.” 

According to the teachers we interviewed, poor communication by the district was not limited 
to the announcement of the SIG award. In two districts we studied, teachers at SIG schools were 
not invited to provide input during the turnaround planning phase of the application. Most of 
these teachers did not even know the district had applied for the SIG award until receipt of the 
grant was announced. Teachers across schools reported anxiety regarding the question of who 
would lead their schools, what the turnaround plan would entail, and whether they would get to 
teach there in the first place. 

The districts in our study also failed to communicate their expectations of the grant. Some 
teachers repeated for us rumors that the school would close and that they would be fired if scores 
did not rise. Other schools were left to make their own determination as to what characterized 
a successful turnaround. Despite the DOE’s emphasis on data collection and use in measuring 
turnaround progress or success, districts were either not well versed in how to track progress or 
failed to communicate it to schools, or both. 

Some schools did their best with what they had. One school converted a small room into a 
life-sized chart of student progress, covering the walls from floor to ceiling with sticky notes with 
student names and scores. Clearly lots of time and effort went into its creation, and the principal 
believed it would help keep teachers focused. However, the school-wide goals—whether teachers 
were supposed to focus on improving math scores, or on helping English language learners, or 
something else—were unclear. A teacher at one school was asked how she and her colleagues 
knew whether the changes at the school were working. She responded, “It’s just a feeling.” 


District Oversight Mirrors Past Efforts 


As school district bureaucracies have evolved over time and the federal government has intro- 
duced new sources of external funding, district central offices have grown more fractured, with 
various departments controlling different aspects of school oversight and support (Rowan, 1982; 
Weeres, 1993; Weick, 1976). Research from the nonprofit Mass Insight Education has shown 
that treating departments as silos is particularly problematic for districts hoping to turn around 
chronically failing schools (Mass Insight Education, 2010a). Resources exist to help districts or- 
ganize themselves effectively to facilitate turnaround, but the districts we studied did not appear 
to follow their suggested best practices. 

Mass Insight, for example, has made available resources that include detailed descriptions of 
what its research has shown to be essential elements, for districts, of successful turnaround strate- 
gies. Mass Insight has also produced a toolkit that can guide a district through implementation, 
including step-by-step instructions on how to monitor a school’s turnaround progress. 

As well, recognizing that most districts would not have a coherent plan for improving instruc- 
tion, the DOE contracted with the Center on Innovation and Improvement to create the Handbook 
on Effective Implementation of School Improvement Grants (Perlman & Redding, 2011). The 
210-page handbook is a compilation of the most current research-based practices for districts 
undertaking a school turnaround. This document, provided to all SIG districts, was never once 
referenced in interviews. 
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The first chapter of the handbook suggests that smooth coordination between multiple district 
departments, including facilities, curriculum and instruction, and human resources, is critical for 
school-level transformation. Both the DOE and Mass Insight recommend the creation of a district 
turnaround office as the most efficient way to accomplish this goal. 


Anatomy of a District Turnaround Office 


According to Mass Insight Education (2010), in order to be effective, a district turnaround office 
must be responsible for a number of tasks, including: 


e Managing and coordinating school turnaround work 

e Holding turnaround schools accountable for progress 

e Working independently from other district departments 

e Creating flexible operating conditions for schools that allow for quick changes 


The office must also have the following influence on district policy and practice: 


e Has high-priority status in a district 

e Has a direct line of communication to superintendent 

e Has power to free up schools from burdensome paperwork 

e Is closely involved in day-to-day work at turnaround schools 


School districts in our study have not structured the work of supporting school turnaround in 
a way that aligns with Mass Insight’s and the SIG implementation handbook’s detailed descrip- 
tions of what the turnaround office should look like. Against the reports’ recommendations, the 
districts in our study acted conservatively when it came to how their staffs would support SIG 
schools. District officials we interviewed had not created an internal turnaround office with the 
recommended direct lines to power—both because they didn’t know how to do this and because 
they were reluctant to restructure staff under a temporary grant. 

In one district, SIG schools continued to answer to the same district supervisor that they had 
in the past, but they also reported to the SIG director. Each SIG principal in this district expressed 
some confusion about what issues were to be reported to which director. The default was to 
simply duplicate their reporting, which took twice as long. As one principal put it, “There are 
multiple people to answer to and to do paperwork for and reports to make. It takes more time to 
report to all those folks.” 

Although no district we studied created a district turnaround office, all did spend SIG money on 
anew administrative position to oversee the grant implementation. However, principals expressed 
doubts that their new district contacts had the necessary expertise to support their work. One 
principal said that district turnaround positions were filled with people who do not actually 
provide the support that principals need. “The district doesn’t have the vision of what school 
improvement is supposed to be about,” the principal said. 

The bottom line is that districts did not successfully recruit for the recommended turnaround 
expertise and in several cases used SIG dollars to give a position to someone whose job otherwise 
would have been lost. Individuals hired in SIG director roles in our sample districts included a 
principal who was removed from a chronically failing school to comply with the requirement of the 
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SIG. In two districts, the designated SIG administrators were long-standing district administrators 
who assumed SIG responsibilities as part of their preexisting jobs. Instead of using SIG funding 
to make sustainable changes, these districts reasoned that hiring internally would allow the staff 
members to simply shift back to their prior job responsibilities at the end of the grant. 

Although the SIG implementation handbook provided to districts specifically advises that “the 
turnaround office function as the lead entity driving dramatic school improvement efforts, rather 
than simply acompliance monitor,” SIG directors spent a great deal of their time on administrative 
oversight. One principal bemoaned that the district support person’s primary concern was whether 
or not he filled out forms correctly and on time. Interviews with SIG administrators confirmed this 
focus on compliance. When asked to list job responsibilities, SIG directors’ answers included: 


Negotiating nuances of the special union contract for the SIG schools 

Ensuring that required SIG documentation was correctly filled out and submitted 
Seeing that purchase order requests were fulfilled 

Fielding calls from building principals about grant compliance 


The amount of time SIG district officials reported dealing with human resource issues was, 
for some, staggering. One SIG director spent 20 hours a week helping to negotiate the teacher 
evaluation tool, the staff contract, timesheets, and how pay is allocated. “I would never have 
guessed that would take that much time,” the director said. “I would rather have more time to be 
in the schools.” 


School-Level Autonomy Missing in Action 


The SIG handbook strongly encourages districts to grant principals the freedom to make changes 
they believe will improve teaching and learning: “Capacity and incentive without opportunity 
create a formula for frustration and discouragement. The 2009 SIG program adds to these two 
levers of change an important third one—opportunity for change. Simply put, this means getting 
out of people’s way so they can make decisions, take actions, and assume responsibility for what 
they do.” 

Three principals interviewed for this study asserted that they had to fight the district to take 
steps they saw as essential to improving instruction. One school tried to use SIG funding to 
implement a project-based learning model that the principal and teachers believed was a better 
fit for their students. Instead of providing supports, district officials prohibited the change, citing 
their own lack of knowledge of the model. The school was so convinced of the model’s fit that 
they used SIG money to bring district administrators on a tour of a school across the state that had 
shown great strides working with a similar population of high-risk students. Although the tour 
successfully convinced the district, it left the school with fewer SIG dollars and time to implement 
the change. At another school, the principal was denied a request to change curriculum, and the 
district only acquiesced after he collected research and provided data showing the limitations of 
the district-chosen curriculum for his school’s population. 

One district in our sample granted its SIG schools a higher level of autonomy than other district 
schools. But although those SIG principals had more freedom to innovate, the interventions they 
implemented were no bolder than those in other districts we studied. Although these principals 
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described an increased level of independence as compared to pre-SIG, they also felt that the 
district failed to pair the freedoms with the support they needed to succeed. School leaders 
lamented how personal connections to district staff were still the key to get operations support 
and “fast-track” approval of requests. Although principals did not complain or even make mention 
of it, administrators in this district also failed to provide schools with guidance on how to use 
data to track progress or monitor how changes in instruction had impacted learning. 


Lack of District-Driven Theory of Change 


The districts that received SIG funds did not have a coherent plan for school improvement 
strategies. With only a few exceptions, the principals we interviewed were keenly aware of this 
lack of district instructional vision and understood its impact on their own ability to raise scores. 
We asked one principal who had a proven track record for successfully turning around failing 
schools how he approached the work. He answered, “We’re addressing oral language development. 
This is an idea that people have talked about for 10 years here, but no one’s implemented it.” 
Along with that strategy, the school was addressing its discipline policy and instituting a culture 
of no excuses and high expectations. ‘““We have a plan, and that’s the problem,” he said. “The 
problem is that the district doesn’t have this vision of what school improvement is.” 

A school district SIG director we interviewed warmly introduced himself. He stated that he 
was looking forward to our interview, then wondered if he could ask us a question before we 
began. His question answered several of ours. Did we have any information that we could provide 
him on how to successfully turn around a failing school? He went on to explain that he was at a 
loss as to how to do this. 

In another district there was no coherent plan, as well as no guidance, on what the goals for 
SIG schools would be or how principals might know if what they were doing was working. In 
this district’s central office, there was widespread skepticism of the broader principles behind 
the grant, including the use of standardized testing to gauge performance. When one school 
leader asked how schools would be monitored for performance, the district SIG contact answered 
her question with his own: “What do you want us to measure?” The district strategy was to 
hire “great leaders” and to work on the evaluation metrics later. School leaders in this district 
spoke in vague terms about academic results. One principal asserted that her school’s formative 
assessments were not indicative of student performance on state tests, and she did not know or 
seem particularly concerned with whether standardized test scores would improve. The focus here 
was on academic inputs, such as a doubling of the time spent on English and math instruction. 
The focus was on academic changes—unlike at schools where principals implement peripheral 
turnaround strategies, such as organic gardens and drama classes—just not on the quantitative 
results of those changes. 

It is not surprising that SIG districts did not have a plan for supporting school turnaround, 
There is still little research on effective academic plans for turnaround and even less on how a 
district can support this work in schools (Leithwood & Harris, 2010). SIG administrators in each 
district we studied resorted to a strategy of replacing the principal with one they believed could 
single-handedly turn around school achievement. In two of the schools we visited, it appeared as 
though they had hired a true turnaround principal. In both cases, these principals had a documented 
history of dramatically raising student achievement over two or three years. Test scores in their 
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new SIG schools were also rising, and their teaching staffs described a dramatic change in school 
culture. When we asked a 30-year veteran teacher at one of these schools to compare the school 
climate under old and new leadership, she replied, “Night and day. Total night and total day. I 
keep telling people that weren’t here last year, ‘You have no idea the changes that have occurred.’ 
It’s like a new school.” 

District administrators and school principals commonly described feeling “overwhelmed” and 
at a loss as to what steps they needed to take to effectively support and implement a school 
turnaround. The SIG handbook encourages districts to consider the use of external providers to 
take on various aspects of the school turnaround support work. Examples from the handbook of 
how external providers could be used include: 


e To conduct school quality reviews or needs assessments 

e Torecruit, select, and train individuals to serve as instructional coaches in schools identified 
for intervention or improve programs for students with disabilities 

e To coordinate targeted assistance to a cluster of lowest-performing schools 

e To develop a pipeline of skilled school turnaround leaders 


However, districts in our study rarely used SIG funding to hire outside partners or contractors 
to assist them. Instead, districts chose to undertake the work internally. The few exceptions 
include a district that used an outside agency to help recruit and screen turnaround principals. 
However, many of the finalists the contractor provided failed to meet basic criteria for the 
position, and several other candidates were either in legal trouble or had recently been fired from 
chronically poor-performing schools. The state’s department of education spent SIG money to hire 
a consulting company to recommend which schools should be included in the SIG application, as 
well as which models should be chosen. This outside contractor also monitored the SIG grantees 
and compiled periodic reports. The districts were already well aware of which schools needed 
aggressive intervention, but at least one district admitted that having an outside provider make 
this decision could provide political cover. If communities questioned why one school was chosen 
over another, the district could point the finger elsewhere. 


SCHOOL-LEVEL FINDINGS 
Heavier Reliance on Less Effective Approaches to Turnaround 


There was also evidence at the school level of districts’ failure to consistently support turnaround 
work. Some school principals shared the fears of their district administrators: that the work 
was overwhelming and they were uncertain where or how to begin. Other principals expressed 
confidence in their work but were unable to articulate a plan, goals, or how they were going 
to monitor progress. The approaches schools employed to manage turnaround fell into three 
broad categories. Nearly one-third of the schools studied were trying the “everything but the 
kitchen sink” approach: trying everything they could think of, hoping something would work. 
Nearly one-half of schools layered new interventions onto preexisting strategies yet were unable 
to articulate a connection between those approaches and the data. Less than one-third of schools 
we studied took an approach that resembled ones suggested by the turnaround research literature: 
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tying interventions to specific areas where students struggled and refusing to tolerate excuses for 
student failure. These “laser-focus” schools were led by newly hired principals with a proven 
school improvement track record who paid close attention to data and school climate. 


Three Approaches to School Turnaround 


e Kitchen Sink: Piling new interventions on top of existing ones without a coherent strategy. 
This approach was marked by a high number of seemingly unconnected interventions as 
well as an inability on the part of school staff to point to data or a rationale behind the 
chosen modeis. 

e Scattershot: Using random and often peripheral interventions without a connection to a 
school’s specific needs or a theory as to how they will foster academic improvement. As 
with Kitchen Sink, staffing in schools employing this approach were unable to connect the 
intervention with the specific needs of the school’s particular student body. 

e Laser Focus: Using highly strategic interventions that data have shown are connected to 
and can impact the particular set of challenges facing the school’s students and teachers. 


Kitchen Sink 


The kitchen-sink approach—throwing as many interventions as possible at a school—has been 
described by researchers studying turnaround as a sign of an ineffective school.* These schools 
attempt to manage a myriad of competing intervention strategies, with hopes that one or some 
combination of them will raise achievement levels. One school in our study introduced team- 
teaching, project-based instruction, and a new STEM curriculum in the course of one school year. 
Teachers at kitchen-sink schools tended to report a particularly heavy workload; they began the 
year energized, but when we interviewed them midyear they were questioning how long they 
could keep it up. One teacher described the constantly changing strategies as “crazy.” A teacher at 
another kitchen-sink school said, “If we wanted change and wanted to really, really save our class, 
we had to come in on Saturdays unpaid. God, I’m here forever. We are here forever helping kids. 
The expectation—it feels like a 24-hour-a-day job.” Teachers in these schools worked hard, their 
leaders were respected and strong, their plans were audacious. But their efforts lacked coherence. 
Principals struggled to effectively focus the energy and investment made by their teachers. This 
lack of focus left teachers rowing hard but in too many different directions. 


Scattershot 
Nearly one-half of schools took the also-common scattershot, or peripheral, approach to 


turnaround (Leithwood & Harris, 2010). Motivations for which strategies would be chosen 
varied from school to school. One school, lacking a unifying theory or strategy of how to 


4Such schools are also referred to as “Christmas tree schools” (Sebring & Bryk, 2000). 
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improve student learning, simply used a series of grant opportunities and personal preferences 
to determine interventions. There was usually an understanding that any given intervention had 
produced results elsewhere, yet educators could show little, if any, evidence of a connection 
to academic challenges for their particular population. As one principal of a scattershot school 
stated, “We've had a lot of new programs coming in here. [The reading curriculum] was new for 
us this year, and that was something that we wanted to do because other schools were having 
success with it.” In another school, decisions of how SIG money was to be spent were in the 
hands of a “design team” composed of staff, community members, and parents. When asked 
what this group decided, the principal answered, “Overwhelmingly, parents in this community 
and teachers wanted an arts program here. They felt that movement, music, drama, those kinds 
of things are different ways where kids can express their learning outside of paper and books, 
which I totally agree.” 


Laser Focus 


The smallest group of schools was characterized by a laser focus on improving the school-wide 
culture and expectations. These principals’ primary concern was to attack beliefs and behaviors 
and analyze data, rather than focus on a specific curriculum or set of programs. In the laser-focus 
schools, the principals believed that a radical shift in building culture was a crucial starting point 
for their efforts. They began by ensuring that all staff and students bought into the idea that 
students would learn and that the responsibility to ensure that they did so fell on teachers. This 
approach is supported by research, which has shown that successful school turnaround is often 
marked by a leader’s ability to institute a culture of high expectations for student learning (Eilers 
& Camacho, 2007). This school-wide no-excuses culture was evident in one-third of schools we 
visited—the majority led by new principals who had a documented record of significantly turning 
around struggling schools. Culture shifts in these schools stood out when compared to others in 
our sample—especially those characterized by persistently low expectations. In one scattershot 
school, a teacher wondered how test scores could go up given that there had been no change in 
the student population. Laser-focus principals quickly squelched such sentiments. 

The principals in laser-focus schools paid extremely close attention to data and tailored 
interventions to fit student needs. Research on successful turnarounds indicates that close tracking 
of student performance coupled with modifications to instruction may make a big difference 
(Hamilton et al., 2009). As the Center for Comprehensive School Reform and Improvement’s 
2009 issue brief states, “Successful turnaround leaders are focused, fearless data hounds. They 
choose their initial goals based on rigorous analysis. They report key staff results visibly and 
often. They require all staff who participate in decision making to share periodic results in open- 
air sessions, shifting discussions from excuse making and blaming to problem solving” (Kowal, 
Hassel, & Hassel, 2009, p. 4). 

Failing schools are not all alike, so interventions to turn them around need to address the 
specific conditions that are causing the failure (Hargreaves, 2004). These school leaders crafted 
plans based on various data points, including benchmark testing, attendance, student engagement 
in class, and frequency of discipline complaints. Inviting help from capable teachers, principals 
monitored progress and made changes when the data indicated performance was stagnant or 
falling. As one newly appointed principal described the approach, “Here in this building we 
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taught kids forever in a system that did not respond to their needs, and we always got the same 
result: no improvement. So now we think we’ve targeted the problem and now we’re monitoring 
how we’ve implemented it and what the results are. I think that too often we want to make sure 


that what we read in a book is implemented, as opposed to [focusing on] the results of what we’ve 
done.” 


Missed Opportunities to Make Staffing Changes 


Research has demonstrated that an aggressive and locally driven human resource approach to 
finding the right talent to teach in and lead a struggling school is central to a successful turnaround 
strategy (Herman et al., 2008). In order to be successful, principals leading turnaround schools 
need to tailor hiring and dismissals to align with specific turnaround goals (Kowal et al., 2009). 
The DOE’s own list of six essential elements to a successful turnaround is “a relentless focus 
on an overall ‘people strategy’ to ensure the best possible teaching force.” Yet this is not how 
the grants played out in most states. The story of an unrealized SIG promise of hiring and firing 
flexibilities played out in Washington State and nationally. A study commissioned by the U.S. 
Department of Education found that, by a small margin, a smaller percentage of principals in SIG 
schools reported having flexibility over seven of eight essential functions as compared to leaders 
of non-SIG schools. The largest gap between these groups was in flexibility around staffing 
decisions; only 37% of SIG school leaders reported having primary responsibility versus 46% of 
non-SIG schools (Operational Authority, 2014). 

The turnaround model required districts to remove the entire staff and then rehire no more than 
50% of teachers. Even the less aggressive transformation model required staffing changes, such 
as the replacement of a principal if he or she had led the school for more than two years. Nearly 
every district official asserted that the flexibility around placement and removal of teachers in 
SIG schools was one of the most promising leverage points the grant provided. Two districts 
we studied instituted special union contract modifications for SIG schools, including allowing 
teachers to transfer out of their positions at SIG schools. Yet these sometimes massive staffing 
turnovers were not typically coupled with school-level input over who stayed, who left, and who 
was hired. 

Other new contract flexibilities for SIG schools included the adoption of a new teacher 
evaluation rubric, freedom from “forced” teacher placements (which is normally the case for 
all district schools), and an expedited path for removing ineffective teachers. However, many of 
these advances were hindered from the start. For example, the teacher evaluation system proposed 
the use of student achievement data, but the state was so far behind in providing guidance to 
districts on how to do this that its implementation was delayed. Before the end of the first year of 
the grant, the local teachers’ union in one district had already placed limits on hiring flexibility. 
What’s more, even with enhanced contract flexibility, it was still extremely time-consuming for 
principals to remove ineffective teachers; at times they decided that other leadership priorities 
took precedence over moving out a teacher. For a variety of reasons, SIG schools within the same 
district varied markedly in the extent to which they took advantage of these policies. At the start 
of the school year, one principal expressed interest in changing seven staff members, but by the 
end of the school year that principal had completed none of the required paperwork, making those 
staff changes impossible. 
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In the rare cases when a principal went through the streamlined but still burdensome process 
of removing a teacher, that teacher was placed elsewhere within the district. In some districts, 
teachers were removed from one SIG school only to be placed in another. The principals of these 
schools were left to compete over, and even steal, teachers from the other SIG schools. 

With only one exception, SIG districts in Washington State failed to protect their schools 
against “last in, first out” (LIFO) seniority provisions, in which teacher layoffs are based entirely 
on experience. This was crucial at the time of our study because of widespread budget cuts leading 
to teacher layoffs. In the few cases where SIG schools did hire new staff, the teachers tended to 
be new to the profession or from out of state with low levels of seniority. Because of LIFO, that 
put those schools in a vulnerable position: should layoffs become necessary, they may find that 
their carefully selected staffs are suddenly gutted and replaced with teachers with more seniority 
who did not choose to work in a SIG school. 

SIG districts were no more aggressive in how they approached principal positions. The selec- 
tion of a skilled school principal with a track record of turning a school around is a vital element 
of school turnaround work (Steiner, Hassel, & Hassel, 2008). Yet district officials we interviewed 
did not describe any efforts to assess turnaround capacity of principals, and in only one case 
did a district in our sample hire a principal from outside the district. Administrators found this 
principal through a nationwide search after no one applied within the district. 

SIG rules require that principals be replaced only if they have led a school for two years or 
more. In the districts we visited, administrators only removed principals if it was required by the 
grant. If a principal had been in a school less than two years—which was the case for nearly half 
of the principals we interviewed—it was a given that he or she would remain in their position and 
would implement the SIG award. When the grant did require removing and replacing a principal, 
districts commonly filled these positions with principals who had previously worked in other 
failing schools within the district, including a principal removed from one SIG school and hired 
to lead another. All principals removed from SIG schools were reassigned to jobs elsewhere in 
the district. 

In all, SIG districts and schools missed a critical opportunity to use new hiring flexibility to 
recruit successful principals and teachers to the neediest schools in the state. Most districts made 
minimal staffing changes and looked only within the district labor pool. 


SIG Funds Viewed as an Add-On; Not Sustainable 


SIG funding provided a significant budget boon. In one district, the budgets of SIG schools 
increased by 15% to 20%, and we have no reason to think it is different for other schools in our 
study. In nearly every school we visited, SIG money seemed to be considered as “extra” rather 
than as seed money for a new long-term strategy. For the most part, districts and schools put 
money toward additional programs, professional development, and instructional time. 
According to their SIG proposals, schools planned to use nearly 90 cents of every SIG 
dollar for additional administrators and teachers to provide student behavioral support, electives, 
and lower class sizes; extra staff time for the extended day; and teacher time for professional 
development. In some cases, SIG money paid for physical education coaches and art teachers 
who were not mentioned in turnaround plans. Sometimes the money was used to pay for staff who 
were otherwise going to be laid off due to budget cuts, whether their positions were connected 
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to a turnaround strategy or not. Other school-level costs included instructional supplies (such as 
interactive whiteboards), consultants, travel to conferences, and intramural sports. 

The principals were glad to have the money but said that the work could be done without it. In 
the two schools with well-designed and tailored turnaround plans, principals said that increased 
flexibility to hire and fire staff was by far the most important element of the SIG grant. 

No school appeared to have a strategy for paying for the extra staff, extended days, and 
other expenditures once the SIG funds run out in three years. One principal said he did not care 
about sustainability, and that he will just have to find some way for the school board to pay 
if the turnaround works. Another principal assumed that smaller classes would result in higher 
performance, which would then attract more families and funding to pay for the additional staffing 
costs associated with class-size reduction. Most principals were simply punting the sustainability 
issue to a later date. 

Both districts and schools were hesitant to use funds in any way that could be seen as running 
afoul of the federal “supplement not supplant” rules, which require that Title I funds be spent on 
resources that otherwise would not have been provided through state and local funds. Schools 
were unclear as to when it was appropriate to use SIG funds to add positions, especially in 
core areas. Some districts thought SIG directors would be prohibited from providing general 
help to SIG schools that would normally be provided by other central office staff. For fear of 
violating rules of other federal programs, schools and districts chose to err on the side of caution. 
As a result, significant funds were still unspent at the time of our interviews. Districts were 
far more concerned with the consequences of improperly spent funds than the consequences of 
unsuccessful turnaround efforts. 

The first-year awards for SIG schools in Washington State ranged from $450,000 to $1.6 
million.” The amounts districts requested appear random and were not obviously related to 
school size, grade levels, or location. Awards matched the proposed budget amounts, often to the 
penny. The turnaround schools received larger awards than transformation schools, for the most 
part, which makes sense given the more intensive change model. 


STATE-LEVEL FINDINGS 


Changes at the State Level Failed to Have the Intended Impact 
on Turnaround Work 


District applications for SIG awards were presented to state education agencies, which reviewed 
them and passed them along to the DOE. All SIG funding flows first to the state, and the DOE 
made it clear that states had the power to leverage SIG money to ensure real changes. Some 
states, such as Illinois and Louisiana, have taken full advantage of this leverage to pressure 
districts to take aggressive action. These states took steps to ensure dollars were well spent by 
setting outcome goals and spelling out consequences for failing to meet them. Grant processes in 
these states were much more competitive, and dollars were reserved for schools and districts that 
had well-developed and bold plans. These states also provided guidance and supports, including 


SA school closure model received approximately $95,000 in SIG funds. 
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helping develop turnaround principal and teacher pipelines, assisting with the use of data, and 
providing templates for school improvement plans. 

From the perspective of the school districts in Washington that were awarded SIG funding, 
the state’s expertise was only slightly ahead of their own. As one district SIG administrator put it, 
state officials “were trying to stay one millimeter ahead of us, because things were changing from 
the feds all the time. So they would give us guidance, and then it would change or get tweaked a 
little bit. So they were just struggling to interpret the legislation themselves, and trying to keep 
the communication open to everybody. Now what was missing in all that, and that I think would 
have been helpful for us, and so we just had to be resourceful on our own, was to guide us to 
places where some really good reform had gone on. Because here was another challenge: They’re 
wanting us to think innovatively and outside the box, like, in two weeks.” 

According to district officials, state officials guided them in much the same way that the districts 
guided the schools: with a primary focus on compliance. The state helped districts ensure that 
applications contained the necessary information and data. Yet when it came to encouraging or 
supporting innovation, the state left that up to districts, which were in the dark. 

This isn’t how state officials described their role to us. State officials described bold changes, 
saying they had opened a state-level school turnaround office and markedly shifted their approach 
to supporting school turnaround. Officials described their new role as the provider of resources 
and expertise around human resources, professional development, and use of data. Perhaps time 
will tell, but as of this writing, districts we visited still viewed the supports from the state as 
mainly focused on and driven by compliance. 


CONCLUSION AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Despite Hard Work and Some Signs of Improvement, Changes Were 
Incremental, Not Bold 


In all the SIG schools we visited, it was clear that many good things were underway and that 
the majority of staff took their charge to improve the schools very seriously. Indeed, some SIG 
schools were able to draw teachers who were excited to work in a school undertaking significant 
change. Principals and teachers were often working extremely hard, and many schools reported 
that parent satisfaction had increased. At one school, a new inclusion model for special education 
students—a complete shift from how they had previously been treated there—was touted as 
highly successful. In another school, teachers were much more willing to videotape, and receive 
feedback on, their classroom lessons. Teachers in many schools talked about how different their 
buildings felt this year. Morale was higher in some cases, despite the added challenges, and many 
teachers reported they were collaborating more. All of the SIG schools we visited had reworked 
their schedules to increase the amount of time students spent on math and humanities. It was 
common for teachers and principals to express pride over what they’d been able to accomplish 
so far. 

An examination of 2009-2010 and 2010-2011 standardized test scores in Washington State 
shows that not one of the schools in our sample outpaced the state in terms of growth for reading 
and math in every grade tested. When comparing test results of the SIG schools we visited to the 
scores in their home districts, slightly more than half the schools were outpaced by their district’s 
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averages in one or more grades for reading and math. All of the “laser focus” schools showed 
growth in test scores that was either on par with or exceeded their district averages in all grades 
and subjects tested. 

Compared to where these schools had been prior to the implementation of the grant, it appeared 
as though several had made strides in both school culture and learning. However, when viewed 
against the standard for a successful turnaround set by the DOE, it is clear that most SIG schools 
in Washington State are making only marginal changes, similar to ones made in the past. This 
is despite the tremendous financial investment in both dollars ($900,000 per year per school, on 
average) and principal and teacher time. By and large, the schools were not creating targeted, 
school-wide strategies to improve instruction and attack a culture of low expectations. 

The lack of school-level change is not surprising, given that district personnel generally failed 
to provide strong guidance, support, and oversight to ensure dramatic change in student learning. 
Districts made almost no effort to invest in new capacities to support low-performing schools, 
generally failed to recruit principals with turnaround expertise, had no theory of action about the 
kinds of schools they wanted to see, and made little effort to hold schools accountable. 


The Next Generation of School Improvement Grants Should Focus on Fewer 
Places and a Higher Bar 


Our study of Washington SIG implementation showed that changes in Washington schools bore 
almost no resemblance to what makes schools effective: college-going expectations, unrelenting 
attention to data and results; a school-wide strategy for a safe and orderly environment; highly 
personalized instruction and real-time remediation; intensive focus on great teaching; and targeted 
school-wide coaching and instructional improvement strategies (Cole-Henderson, 2000). 

Instead we saw schools implementing a variety of seemingly unrelated programs with little 
change to core instruction. Some schools replaced ineffective teachers, but those teachers simply 
moved to other district schools. In general we found that districts were passive recipients of SIG 
dollars. They had no idea how to support school turnarounds and little expectations for results. 

Unfortunately, the lessons from Washington State are not unique. Early data released by the 
U.S. DOE on SIG implementation nationwide has shown highly uneven results. 

In order to have greater impact, the SIG program should consider restricting the number of 
grants to: 


1. Ensure that money goes to schools that can demonstrate that they have a real plan and 
know what they are doing. Before receiving a grant ensure that schools 
e have a leadership team and an external turnaround partner in place 
e have a plan that could pass muster with the best charter authorizers 
e have guaranteed hiring autonomy, e.g., union waiver 
e have a performance contract that outlines expected results and what will happen if they 
don’t occur 
2. Ensure that money goes to districts and states that have 
e demonstrated commitment to starting new schools, closing low-performers 
e talent strategy—including a commitment to recruit new talent and prevent low- 
performing teachers from teaching in other schools 
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e capacity for new school development, e.g., small schools in NYC via incubators, 
recruitment plans, or via partnerships: outside incubators 
3. Disallow SIG funds to be spent on anything short of full staff replacement and clo- 
sure strategies. Other strategies (e.g., changing the principal) may be effective in some 
circumstances, but are less likely to succeed and do not require federal funding. 


Experience has shown us that bold and dramatic changes are necessary to turn around our 
nation’s lowest-performing schools. This was the intention of the School Improvement Grants 
and the vision of the DOE for SIG schools. One year in, it was clear that the expectations had not 
been met. Many principals and teachers are more than willing to put in the necessary time and 
effort to improve schools. Unfortunately, Washington State districts so far have failed to take full 
advantage of these efforts. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Future School Improvement Grant program guidelines and other grants targeted at the nation’s 
lowest-performing schools could avoid the problems described in this report and make it much 
more likely that turnaround resources support dramatic, not incremental, improvement. The 
following recommendations recognize the different roles that federal, state, and local education 
agencies play in support of school turnaround work. 


Recommendations for the U.S. Department of Education 


Eliminate the Transformation Option or the Requirement for Union Sign-Off on 
Turnarounds 


The vast majority of districts in Washington State and across the country elected for the 
transformation option. This was not because districts and principals believed that keeping the 
majority of staff in place was a better option for students. Indeed, principals stated that the ability 
to choose their entire staffs would have moved them further forward than perhaps any other aspect 
of the grant. Having staff members who are not on board with reforms, or who lack the capacity 
to implement them, can stymie even the most innovative principal. 

When asked why they selected transformation, district leaders often ran down the list of four 
federal options, stating why each of the others was not feasible. Transformation was their fallback, 
rather than a strategic choice in the best interest of students. Most frequently, district leaders said 
local teachers’ unions would only sign off on transformation. If transformation were eliminated 
as an option, unions would be forced to choose between one of the bolder models in order to 
receive SIG dollars. 

Alternately, or additionally, the next SIG competition could simply eliminate the requirement 
for union sign-off, allowing district leaders to choose bolder models as often as necessary to im- 
prove student achievement in their lowest-performing schools. Without the requirement, districts 
would be well advised to still seek union input, but from a voluntary and good faith negotiating 
position. However, if after negotiations, there was failure to reach a consensus on implementation, 
the district would be able to move forward. The current policy means that the union retains the 
power to shape or to reject altogether a SIG plan. 
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Create Special SIG Requirements for Rural Districts 


In rural districts, a turnaround model may be unfeasible, as rural labor markets can make it 
difficult to attract enough skilled teachers to replace half the staff of a school. In recognition of 
this reality, the DOE could make the transformation option available only to districts in rural 
areas but require SIG proposals to specify how districts will dramatically increase teacher quality, 
either through national recruitment efforts, intensive staff development and evaluation, or distance 
learning (for example, blended learning models). 


Make It Difficult to Win SIG Funding 


To encourage bold and strategic proposals, SIG funds should be awarded based on the strength 
and feasibility of district reform plans. In some cases, district and school personnel were unaware 
that SIG was a competitive grant, believing that it was simply additional federal funding based on 
need. Although the program should certainly be targeted toward the neediest schools, likelihood 
of success—rather than need—should be the basis of the award. To ensure funding goes to the 
most promising applicants, a point system might be used to score applications (as was done in the 
federal Race to the Top program). Schools would gain points for more aggressive reform ideas, 
and only those earning a minimum number of points would qualify for grants. 


Give More Lead-Time for Program Rollout 


The process of applying for the first round of SIGs was frenzied at all levels. States had to 
digest federal requirements, provide them to districts, and hire contractors to evaluate all eligible 
schools. Districts, in turn, had only months to decide whether to apply, help design the plans 
for schools, prepare necessary documentation (such as memoranda of understanding from local 
unions), and staff schools. Plans for reform often fell victim to this timeline, as districts were 
unable to appoint principals early enough for them to design their own schools’ improvement 
plans. Future rounds of SIGs and similar competitive grants should allow for, and even encourage, 
a planning year to allow schools to thoughtfully craft turnaround plans and staff their schools 
early on, rather than scrambling for late hires. 

Some school districts have approached turnaround work in two phases: a planning phase and 
an implementation phase. (The successful ones are also beginning to see a need for a maintenance 
phase.) The DOE could take a page out of the book of these districts and require a planning phase, 
which would allow districts to set up systems of analysis, staffing changes, and plans that could 
be tailored to the specific needs of each school. 


Attack the Knowledge Gap 


If districts are expected to guide schools in bold reform, they must draw from effective examples 
or firsthand experience. Instead, most districts seemed to be flying blind, with no district official 
and few principals having seen successful exemplars of the programs they were attempting to 
implement. Few interviewees had even read the federal guidance documents, and none had tapped 
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into the wealth of knowledge provided by leaders in this area, such as Mass Insight’s School 
Turnaround Group. Yet some districts and schools expressed frustration and in some cases were 
truly at a loss about how to leverage the grant money for deep and sustained improvement. 

To better guide change, states must ensure that district and school officials are exposed 
to successful models and examples both within and outside of the state. States should draw 
from districts that have successfully implemented turnarounds and from successful charter and 
charter management organization schools.® Rather than insisting that SIG funds be used for 
implementation only, the DOE could create planning grants to pay for district and school leaders 
to visit high-performing schools, hire consultants from high-performing schools, or pay for 
thoughtful planning time and school incubation, 

A few nonprofit organizations and universities across the country—including Mass Insight, 
Public Impact, and University of Virginia School Turnaround Specialist Program—have emerged 
as resources for districts as they try to figure out how to best support turnaround work. Work is 
needed to ensure that the knowledge these groups are generating reaches those who need it most. 





Create Rigorous Application Requirements 


The SIG applications in our sample outlined vague promises. One district, for example, 
said it would create a “detailed school-level monitoring and accountability plan and a detailed 
improvement plan, specifying tactics for each of the strategies outlined’—but didn’t actually 
have those plans in place. The DOE should require districts to draft those accountability plans 
and tactics as part of the application. The SIG application should require districts to create 
working documents that can be used in school implementation—documents that allow districts 
and principals to start the work the day they are notified of the award, such as teacher professional 
development plans tailored to a research-based school model, curriculum maps that connect 
lessons and content between subjects and grades, and a letter to parents from the principal that 
explains the new school model. Several notable districts, including New York City and Denver, 
have had a successful track record using this application method to open new schools. 


Recommendations for States 
Shift From Compliance Manager to Turnaround Partner 


Because districts are taking on a wholly new endeavor, state education agencies must reorient 
their role from compliance managers to turnaround partners, States are typically not organized to 
manage statewide turnaround strategies, yet they have a crucial role to play in creating incentives 
for groundbreaking change, providing both technical support and acting as knowledge managers, 
and holding districts accountable (Mass Insight Education, 2010b). 


°Exemplars for successful turnaround can be found in Hartford, CT; New Orleans; New York City; Chicago; and 
Hamilton County, TN. CMOs worth a look include Mastery Public Schools and Aspire in Philadelphia (U.S. Department 
of Education, 2009), 
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Create a Strong Statewide Turnaround Infrastructure 


do not take an active leadership role in its implementation. If turnarounds are to work, states need 
to resist the notion that they are simply enforcing compliance with federal requirements. Instead, 
as Mass Insight has argued, states need to provide visible leadership by creating a state-level 
turnaround office, identifying schools with the strongest need and ability to improve, identifying 
partners to assist schools, building a pipeline of turnaround leaders and teachers, providing 
regulatory and policy support for districts that want more flexibility, and creating a mechanism 
to scale up successful interventions (Mass Insight Education, 2010b). 


Communicate Why Schools Are Undergoing Transformation and What Results 
Are Expected 


A critical function in supporting turnaround at the state level is communicating to schools and 
to the public why turnarounds are needed, how schools are being selected, and what the expected 
results are. In one district, school and even district staff did not agree that the state had identified 
the lowest-performing schools. This mistrust colored how seriously they took their turnaround 
charge. States should communicate the reason for their ranking and recommend that districts with 
schools that just missed the mark implement similar reform strategies. One teacher said, “[Our 
school] wasn’t even on the first two cuts of the state list,” implying they weren’t really one of the 
worst schools in the state. Equally troublesome, school and district leaders were unclear about 
how much improvement in student learning was expected, how it would be measured, and what 
the consequence would be for failing to achieve those results. 


Offer Incentives and Clear Consequences to Drive Transformational Change 


Other states announced that districts that chose more aggressive models would be given a 
larger share of the SIG dollars. New York also withheld SIG funding as a way to pressure districts 
to expedite the rollout of a union-negotiated teacher evaluation. 


Play an Active Role in Cultivating the Provider Marketplace 


Justin Cohen, the president of Mass Insight’s School Turnaround Group, said, “School 
turnaround is a unique set of competencies, and most districts alone do not have those com- 
petencies.” In Washington, as in many other states, there are few or no providers with the capacity 
to step in and help. Although some states have lamented this and thrown up their hands, other 
have realized that they have some power to create the marketplace they need. These states have 
worked to cultivate providers either from the ground up or as new school turnaround wings of 
preexisting high-quality organizations. 
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Recommendation for Districts 
Ensure Successful Principals Don’t Have to Be Rule-Breakers 


One district took a risk and selected a high-performing principal who was known to break 
the rules. The principal was constantly challenging the district on the way things were done and 
asking for waivers and exemptions. As a result, district officials constantly had to rethink how 
operational supports were provided to schools, ranging from busing to consultant contracts to 
lunch services. They appreciated the opportunity to shift their thinking from “This is how the 
system operates” to “What makes change easier for schools?” 

To support effective school level decision making, create a turnaround office whose job it 
is to remove all barriers to successful transformation and to exempt turnaround schools from 
district-wide programs that do not fit the schools’ needs. 


Do Due Diligence to Ensure That Turnaround Plans Are Bold and Worthwhile 


Research and practice now point a clear path toward the characteristics of highly effective 
schools and strategies for adopting those practices. There is no need for teachers and students to 
have to waste their time on school turnaround efforts that don’t employ those strategies. Districts 
need to take responsibility, then, for ensuring that all turnaround efforts under their watch have 
a well-thought-out, comprehensive, and evidence-based vision of change. At least a year before 
the start of a turnaround, district staff should go on learning tours, preferably out of state, to 
visit a mix of high-performing schools—district schools, charter schools, turnarounds—and see 
firsthand what kinds of bold, transformative learning can occur and what kinds of effort it takes 
on the part of schools and districts. 
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Amid the growth of charter schools, autonomous schools, and private management organizations, an 
increasing number of urban districts are moving toward a portfolio management model (PMM). In a 
PMM, the district central office oversees schools that operate under a variety of governance models. 
The expansion of PMMs raises questions about local control, as new national and local organizations 
become increasingly central players in the design and delivery of public education and educational 
systems. Looking across 10 distinct localities, this paper explores the variations in the role of local, 
state, and national actors in the initiation of PMMs and the provision of education within them. 
We find that the relationship between PMM reforms and issues of local control is a complicated 
one mediated by local contexts, including local civic and provider capacity, available resources, and 
issues of governance. 


Local education politics plays out on a very different landscape today as compared to 
three decades ago. Since A Nation at Risk, states have moved from being indifferent or be- 
nignly neglectful overseers to being more proactive, albeit often sporadic, interveners. Since 
No Child Left Behind, the White House and Congress have been more willing to delve into 
the fine details of school reform. In doing so, they have increasingly relied on orchestrated 
sanctions and rewards to incentivize better performance on a range of measured outcomes, as 
well as promoting favored curricula, teacher policies, and modes of organizing schools and 
districts. 

Local districts are still powerful actors that determine many of the key elements of public 
schooling within their boundaries, but the traditional primacy of local control has been eroding 
for decades. There are fiscal, regulatory, and political dimensions to the changes (Crowson & 
Goldring, 2009). Along the fiscal dimension, the states have become major sources of funding, 
and with control of the purse strings has come increased oversight and readiness to intervene. 
Along the regulatory dimension, the national government—often working with states as partners 
or agents—has initiated a wide array of accountability mechanisms that mean that localities no 
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longer operate in the shadows. And politically, a new ecology has developed in which flows of 
influence ride across district and municipal boundaries requiring local leaders increasingly to ally 
with national organizations if they are to maintain a viable voice. These national organizations 
include traditional interest groups such as teachers’ unions, as well as new organizations such 
as charter management organizations (CMOs), other educational management organizations 
(EMOs), test and publishing companies, foundations, and school reform provider and advocacy 
organizations of various types (Bulkley & Burch, 2011). 

These external changes have not been felt uniformly: some large and high profile urban districts 
have been seriously affected while many other districts have seen smaller, more incremental 
changes. Nor have districts reacted uniformly. Some have resisted change by defending traditional 
prerogatives of localism or digging in and hoping to outlast the storm. Others have taken steps to 
craft new forms of education provision or local education governance that acknowledge a need 
for change and improvement but that have the potential to retain a strong role for local democracy 
(DiMartino, 2014). 

The portfolio management model (PMM) of school reform can be seen at least in part as 
an effort to redefine local education governance to adjust to this changing landscape (Bulkley, 
Henig, & Levin, 2010; Hill, Campbell, & Gross, 2012). In a PMM, the role of the district 
central office in overseeing public schools radically shifts. Instead of a hierarchical organi- 
zation that operates a set of relatively similar schools serving students based on geographic 
assignment, the central office takes on the role of overseeing schools managed under differ- 
ent governance arrangements, including charter, autonomous, magnet, and privately managed 
schools. Key elements of the shift include: establishing a performance-based accountability 
system within which a diverse set of schools operate with substantial autonomy; closing or 
otherwise intervening when schools fail to meet outcome objectives; systematically recruiting; 
developing and contracting for new providers; and cultivating public school choice (Bulkley, 
2010). The PMM idea effectively situates the central district office as a key gatekeeper, mediating 
between local needs and demands, on the one hand, and external pressure and resources on the 
other. 

In the past decade, an increasing number of districts have moved in this direction—some 
with clear intent, and others through a process of evolution. The result has been multiple 
forms of publicly funded schools operated by organizations other than school districts. Illus- 
trating one measure of this growth, the most recent report on charter school “market share” 
shows 135 districts nationally in which 10% or more of public school students attend char- 
ter schools (up from 110 districts just one year earlier), and 16 in which 20% or more do 
(National Alliance for Public Charter Schools, 2013) (see Figure 1). The latter group includes 
communities that have received considerable national attention by media and policy makers re- 
garding educational reform, such as New Orleans, Detroit, the District of Columbia, Cleveland, 
and Philadelphia. Considering that charter schools are only one of several alternative gover- 
nance structures for schools within a PMM (other possibilities include private management of 
district schools, empowered or autonomous district schools, and magnets), these numbers are 
notable. In addition, new state-run entities (including the Recovery School District in New Or- 
leans and the statewide Tennessee Achievement School District), while not tied to a specific 
municipality like most PMMs, operate under a similar portfolio logic; understanding the poli- 
tics of them is important in grappling with the larger landscape of governance change (Smith, 
2013). 
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FIGURE 1 Charter school market share in communities with 10,000 or more students* 

“Market share data is taken from annual reports published by the National Alliance for Public Charter Schools (National 
Alliance for Public Charter Schools, 2009, 2010, 2012, 2013; Ziebarth, 2006, 2007, 2008). Note. Data for 2006-07 and 
2007-08 are estimates, as NAPCS did not include data for those years. 


In this paper, we build on our previous work examining the evolving PMMs in four 
districts—New Orleans, New York City, Chicago, and Philadelphia—to examine shifting lo- 
cal politics in a broader range of cities as well as the state-run districts mentioned above. Our 
goal is to uncover potentially important trends in the relationship between PMM engagement 
and local politics, with an eye toward mapping out issues that need further consideration in this 
rapidly changing context. In doing so, we attend not only to issues of local political engagement, 
but also to questions about how outside actors—especially private actors ranging from CMOs to 
foundations—are shaping what is happening in these cities. 


THE PORTFOLIO MANAGEMENT MODEL AND THE ROLE 
OF LOCAL ACTORS 


Portfolio management models are unambiguously part of the new school reform ecology, of- 
ten promoted by the same interests and organizations that have pressed generally for charters, 
performance-based accountability, and innovative technology. Proponents have positioned the 
model in opposition to traditional local districts that they see as overly bureaucratic, resistant to 
new ideas, and insufficiently dedicated to academic excellence and closing achievement gaps. In 
addition, the frequent links between districts engaged in moving toward PMM and those that have 
moved away from elected school boards tie this idea to recent challenges to traditional notions 
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of democratic control of schooling (Mercury News, 2014; Miller, 2008). Does the PMM itself 
represent an erosion of localism, or has it simply been implicated by virtue of its association with 
the school reform movement writ large? fy 

The portfolio management model of school reform is a recent development. When we first 
began writing and researching PMMs, the term was largely unrecognized, especially as com- 
pared to ideas such as a “diverse provider model” (DPM) (c.f. Bulkley, Mundell, & Rif- 
fer, 2004). Along with the group of researchers who ultimately collaborated to produce our 
edited volume, Between Public and Private, we focused on PMMs as actively managed, with 
the central office playing a proactive role in setting standards for performance, closing low- 
performing schools, recruiting new school providers, and replicating successful models. Hill, 
Campbell, and Gross (2012) estimated that the number of districts exhibiting “some or many 
of the characteristics of the portfolio strategy” (p. 11), rose from four in 2008 to twenty- 
seven in 2012, although the number of districts moving in this general direction is likely much 
higher. 

Our 2010 assessment concluded that PMM was “a dynamic and open-ended phenomenon too 
much in flux and still too embryonic to undergo a summative yea-or-nay appraisal” (Henig & 
Bulkley, 2010, p. 324). Even the pioneer cases explored in our volume were at the early stage of 
implementation, and these were malleable and changing as those responsible worked out kinks, 
adjusted to market and capacity constraints, and responded to political pressure. Adding to our 
reticence to draw firm and general conclusions at that time were issues of selection bias. The 
early pioneers were hardly a random sample of high-need urban districts. Although facing serious 
educational challenges, places like New York City, New Orleans, Philadelphia, and Chicago also 
shared characteristics that many reformers considered conducive to effective change, including 
the presence of mayoral control or strong state oversight, a local reform coalition, foundation 
interest and support, and active media attention. 

Although we considered it premature to draw strong conclusions, our analysis uncovered 
four broad themes, two of which are of particular relevance to this paper. First, local civic 
capacity matters: the existence of a broad constituency animated by a shared vision of public 
education is important to the sustainability of the portfolio model when district and city leadership 
changes. We considered it an open question whether the portfolio approach would develop 
a supportive local constituency comprising increasingly satisfied parents, new providers, and 
various concerned local stakeholders or spark “backlash, conflict, and a weakened apparatus 
for democratic control” (Henig & Bulkley, 2010, p. 328). Second, despite being a local option, 
portfolio management had been “buoyed by national forces,’ including federal government 
policies and practices, philanthropic support, private venture capital, and national economic and 
fiscal trends. We considered it an open question whether changes in those national factors would 
steer the portfolio management approach toward a newly invigorated form of localism or swamp 
local initiative under waves of intervention more responsive to the needs and values of external 
actors. These two issues directly connect with the focus in this volume on the changing nature of 
the local politics of education, and are at the core of this paper, which is informed by an update 
on the cases we reviewed in our earlier work as well as an expansion of our review to consider 
PMMs in some smaller and less prominent places. We touch as well, although less extensively, 
on the other two themes developed in our earlier work: designs matter, but designs evolve, and 
administrative capacity matters. 
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What Is Driving the Portfolio Management Movement? 


Although our focus here is on the consequences of PMM for local democracy, as a first step it 
is important to identify some of the forces behind its apparent appeal. It’s clear that nonlocal 
actors are important to understanding the design and promotion of the model, and in light of 
that it is tempting to tell a simple story in which PMMs represent one current within a broader 
river that is swamping localism. There are elements to that story that ring true, but we think 
the issue is more complicated. Even though much of the impetus behind the movement toward 
PMM is tied to education reform battles being fought on a national scale, there are more local and 
indigenous strains and constituencies as well. And although the linkage between PMM and charter 
schools—combined with the corporate interests and corporate-sounding rhetoric that have helped 
to advance the cause—has enticed both proponents and opponents to associate the approach with 
“market-based” reforms, there is a less-well-understood strain of pragmatic and locally specific 
public sector reform that supports PMM as a tool for more effective governance. 

The national school reform movement has been fueled by a widespread sense that public 
education is not all that it can or should be, especially in large urban districts and especially when 
it comes to closing achievement gaps that exist regarding race, immigration, and socioeconomic 
status. Although this frustration may have been deliberately stoked (Berliner & Biddle, 1995; 
Ravitch, 2010) and is more evident when public opinion questions are framed in terms of the 
nation’s schools than those in respondents’ home communities, the decline in confidence seems 
genuine and helps account for a greater openness to experimenting with systemic reforms than 
found 20-30 years ago. The frustration has been attached to a national reform agenda that 
includes a range of discrete interventions (e.g., charters and choice, test-based accountability, 
school closings; reliance on alternative pathways for teacher and principal certification and 
recruitment) as well as an associated set of structural changes that have increased the relative role 
of: state and national governments at the expense of local ones; private sector providers in place 
of public ones; and general-purpose governance venues (e.g., mayors and city councils, governors 
and state legislatures; presidents and Congress) at the expense of more education-specific ones 
(Henig, 2013). 

PMMs can be conceived as a fourth wave of the reform movement launched by A Nation 
at Risk. Each had frustration with past efforts as an animating theme, and each has identified 
a different venue as the designated focal point for future change. The first wave centered on 
state-based accountability, and saw a certain amount of centralization of governmental authority 
as state education agencies began to stipulate stronger academic requirements for high school 
graduation, higher standards for teacher competency, and a shift in focus from education inputs 
to outcomes (Manna, 2010; McDermott, 2011; McGuinn, 2006). The second wave declared 
those efforts disappointing and attributed that to the limits of democratic public institutions 
generally. When populations have heterogeneous values and perspectives, Chubb and Moe (1990) 
famously argued, majoritarian institutions invariably resort to top-down regulation to make sure 
that electoral mandates are not undermined by decentralized implementation that responds to 
localized constituencies and the interests of service deliverers. Although vouchers would be the 
preferred mechanism in theory, this second wave of reform ended up fueling charter schools that 
blended markets with state accountability, but continued a suspicion of local districts, emphasizing 
states and other state-designated chartering authorities out of the belief that local districts would 
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reflexively seek to limit competition. No Child Left Behind, which represents the third wave, did 
not so much reject the charter/choice approach as fold it into a national government accountability 
framework that responded to a growing sense that at least some states, districts, and schools were 
moving too slowly or with seeming indifference to the performance of high-need subgroups and 
achievement gaps. 

Each of these first three waves of reform shaved away some of the historic hegemony of local 
districts. The bipartisan support enjoyed by much of this reform movement was facilitated by the 
fact that both conservatives and liberals had soured on some aspects of localism, although not the 
same ones. Conservatives looked at big city districts and were frustrated by what they perceived as 
large government monopolies, self-interested bureaucracies, and a taste for measuring success by 
resources garnered rather than educational outcomes earned. Many liberals drew their conclusions 
while looking at the South and privileged suburbs, which they perceived as bastions of elite race- 
and class-based protectionism. Both sets of frustration were linked to a narrative that portrayed 
changes in population and business mobility, technology, communication, and global competition 
as making localities “obsolescent” as meaningful sites for important decisions (Henig, 2007, 
2009). 

At first glance, PMM appears to continue that centrifugal movement of authority away from 
localities. The stock portfolio analogy, along with the emphasis on choice, charters, and, fre- 
quently, outside private providers seems to anchor PMM in the soil of privatization (Ravitch, 
2013). And the role of national actors—including foundations, CMOs, alternative providers of 
teachers and leaders, and national advocacy groups such as Students First—in promoting the 
model reinforces the notion that PMMs both reflect and exacerbate the hollowing out of local 
institutions, 

Yet there is another side to the portfolio management model that suggests the need for a 
more careful and nuanced analysis. Three decades after A Nation at Risk, the standard reform 
prescriptions have lost some of their original luster and the tides of frustration may have begun 
to turn the other way. Although some efforts are promising, overall the reforms have offered the 
same kind of small-bore and erratic performance improvements that reformers declared to be too 
feeble and timid when they criticized the “pre-reform” status quo. Charter schools, for example, 
were originally promoted as game-changing alternatives that would spur sharp academic gains, 
but the empirical evidence seems to be converging on the finding that the charter and traditional 
public school sectors perform more or less about the same (Center for Research on Education 
Outcomes, 2013; Loveless, 2013). Proponents of value-added measures of teacher accountability 
ridiculed more qualitative assessment procedures because of the small percentage of teachers 
judged unsatisfactory and implied that deployment of more objective measures would radically 
reshape the teacher force. However, where the test-based systems have been instituted to date, 
they have similarly found nearly all teachers to be doing a satisfactory job (Anderson, 2013). 
There is widespread frustration with market-only approaches, not just on the part of families, 
parents, and teachers—who complain about erratic quality, poor information, lack of planning, 
and unpredictability—but also on the part of some private providers, who find selling their 
products door-to-door to be too costly and who would prefer to bargain with a capable local 
district that has authority to act decisively and make commitments. There is growing recogni- 
tion, too, that local districts have not exhibited the knee-jerk self-interest and head-in-the-sand 
resistance to change that reformers predicted. The emergence of PMMs, against this back- 
drop, highlights variation in district openness, capacity, and response and represents a managed 
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market approach that puts local government in the key role of primary consumer and regulatory 
overseer. 


Local Control and PMMs 


As noted in the introduction to this volume, much of the existing discussion of local control 
suggests that there has been considerable displacement of local influence. However, even in 
the “new world” where public and private involvement from state and national actors has in- 
creased, local public actors are still important and local politics can still be important both in 
terms of initiation and evolution over time. There are good reasons to believe that the adop- 
tion of PMMs may independently contribute to the erosion of local autonomy and control. 
One defining element of PMMs, for example, is the commitment to continuously replenish 
the supply of education providers and to open new schools in place of those that have been 
faltering. Doing so, in theory, will bring in new and proven techniques and educational ap- 
proaches, targeting niches of students who have special talents, needs, or interests that have not 
been well met by more standardized models of schooling (Hill et al., 2012). Importing external 
providers risks impinging on local control if they begin to act not merely as service-delivery 
agents of the local government, but as political actors in their own right and with their own 
agendas. The link between PMM and the perceived need to import delivery capacity is especially 
fraught when it takes on a racial dimension. That may happen, for example, when the district- 
based staff and consultants (teachers, principals, providers of professional development, etc.) 
are largely minority and the sources of new providers (charter networks, TFA, etc.) are heavily 
White. 

The need to replenish the school supply does not necessarily impinge upon local demo- 
cratic control, however, if either of two conditions apply. First, recruiting and contracting with 
(including through chartering) nonlocal providers need not impinge on local control as long 
as the local unit that oversees the portfolio (the district or municipal office in some may- 
oral control cities) has the knowledge and capacity to recognize its interests, write contracts 
that articulate and protect those interests, monitor performance, and intervene when needed 
to terminate contracts early if there are outright violations or decisively fail to renew them 
if performance is simply not up to expectations (Henig, 2010). Second, at least in princi- 
ple, it is possible that local communities could either have a sufficient number of capable 
providers within their own ranks, or could develop programs to identify and nurture homegrown 
providers. 

But neither of these two capacity conditions is assured and the likelihood is that they will 
vary across districts and over time. Indeed, in some places, resorting to the portfolio model 
is prompted by perceived local bureaucratic and human/organizational incapacity, and in those 
places the temptation to draw on outsiders will be high with attendant risks of ceding power and 
influence to them in the bargain. Even when districts start off with reasonably effective governance 
and local provider capacity, there is a risk that such capacities will be weakened over time. There 
are at least three ways that local capacity might decrease relative to that of outside actors. First, 
external providers might build their own local political muscle and use it to protect their own 
organizational autonomy and interests. Second, the more lucrative private sphere might bid away 
public sector experts, and the sense that the private sphere is more dynamic might reduce the 
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TABLE 1 
PMM Initiative and Providers 
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perceived legitimacy of government intervention. Third, as local districts become more dependent 
on outside providers they may lose their ability to terminate relationships without high levels of 
disruption and backlash. 


Local Governing Regimes, National Actors, and PMMs 


The literature on general urban politics has emphasized the importance of local governance 
regimes: the informal as well as formal relationships that incorporate elected officials, bureau- 
cracies, and business, civic, and community actors and—when working well—allow them to 
act collectively to get things accomplished (Stone, 1989). Applied specifically to education, 
this concept developed into the notion of “civic capacity,’ and has aided in understanding why 
school reform efforts so often are episodic and subject to dissipation, dashed expectations, and 
backlash (Clarke, Hero, Sidney, Fraga, & Erickson, 2006; Henig, Hula, Orr, & Pedescleaux, 
1999; Portz, Stein, & Jones, 1999; Stone, Henig, Jones, & Pierannunzi, 2001). As the educa- 
tional landscape has shifted—due to growing centralization, privatization, and the erosion of 
buffered school-specific institutions such as school boards—local governance regimes are of- 
ten shifting, with new actors, including those situated outside of district boundaries, sometimes 
becoming key participants (Henig, 2013; Marsh & Wohlstetter, 2013). The extent to which lo- 
cal civic capacity is strong and the extent to which nonlocal actors penetrate local governance 
regimes both play roles in how portfolio management models are adopted and develop over 
time. 

Examining issues of local control necessitates attending to the role of nonlocal actors, including 
state government and state and national organizations, in terms of both politics and the provision 
of education. Thus, we roughly categorize our cases based on the level of nonlocal engagement 
in each of these areas (see Table 1). Although we focus on the politics of initiation, we also 
recognize that the “beginning” of a PMM is more easily identifiable in some cities than in others. 
Overall, we consider the initiation of a PMM to occur when those in the district begin working 
seriously toward efforts to intentionally manage different forms of schooling, rather than simply 
the evolutionary development of various forms in and of themselves. 
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When thinking about the potential for nonlocal engagement in the initiation of PMMs, 
we find it useful to distinguish between two routes: one via “push in” and one via “pull- 
in.” In the push-in version, outside actors are critical parts of the initiating coalition. These 
may be some combination of state and federal officials, large national foundations, venture 
philanthropists, national school reform advocacy groups (such as Stand for Children or Stu- 
dentsFirst), or other private for-profit or nonprofit educational organizations motivated by a 
sense of mission or a sense of the market. In the pull-in version, local actors such as may- 
ors, school board members, local business and civic organizations, and parent or community 
groups—presumably motivated by a desire to shake up the local system and introduce reforms 
that have been stymied or slowed by other local interests more reluctant to tamper with the 
existing arrangement—teach out to state and national actors to lend support and expertise 
to their cause. In practice, of course, actual cases will almost always involve some combina- 
tion of local and external actors, but the relative balance may vary widely and with important 
consequences. 

Although the form and conditions of the initial adoption of PMM may have lasting implications, 
we think it is also important to consider how the subsequent development of the portfolio regime 
may affect how the balance of local and nonlocal forces changes over time. Theory and evidence 
support the notion that new policies can spark feedback responses of various kinds (Mettler, 
2002; Mettler & Soss, 2004; Patashnik, 2008). A local district that initially lacks administrative 
capacity may become more effective over-time, as it recruits new personnel or learns from 
experience, for example. A district that initially lacks homegrown entrepreneurial capacity or 
local organizations able to step confidently into a new provider role may self-consciously recruit, 
train, and nurture local organizations and leaders as new providers who are embedded in the 
existing community, attuned to local values and traditions, and more likely to stay invested in 
the community than outside providers wrestling to increase their scale and pursue new markets. 
Alternatively, policy feedback could erode capacity that initially was in place. This could happen, 
for example, if private providers use higher salaries to bid away from the local governing and 
regulatory agencies the most talented and knowledgeable employees (brain drain) or if the idea 
that provider competition should generate efficiencies reinforces movements to cut taxes and 
public spending. Because the unfolding of the PMM phenomenon is still in its early phases, it is 
more difficult to get empirical leverage on these possibilities; we raise issues within the cases, 
but also explore directions for future work in this area in the conclusion. Although it is still too 
early to determine how these potential dynamics will play out over time, the cases discussed 
below provide some reasons for cautious and wary encouragement as well as reminders of real 
risks. 


DATA 


In order to explore the politics of PMMs, we look beyond those high-profile cases included in 
Between Public and Private (New York City, Philadelphia, New Orleans, and Chicago). We used 
a variety of sources to identify potential districts to study—our goal was to pick districts that 
are actively engaged in PMM-related reforms, but that vary in terms of their public profile and 
offer a sense of the diversity of PMMs. Included in our selection process was consideration of the 
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list of districts involved with the Center on Reinventing Public Education’s portfolio initiative, 
the National Alliance for Public Charter Schools (2013) annual “market share” report on the 
percent of students enrolled in charter schools in districts nationally, the districts funded through 
a Gates initiative supporting district/charter collaborations, and recommendations from experts 
in the field. 

Based on this set of sources, we identified the following cities/districts for this analysis: 
Baltimore City, Chicago, Cleveland, Denver, Hartford, Los Angeles, New Orleans (both the 
Recovery School District and Orleans Parish School Board), New York City, Philadelphia, and 
the Tennessee Achievement School District (ASD). We gathered data on each case using a 
variety of sources, including: interviews with local experts including locally based academics, 
research organization researchers, foundation officials, and journalists; published academic ac- 
counts in reports, books, and journal articles; and public accounts from newspapers and web- 
sites. This was not the kind of in-depth immersion in the cases that we think ultimately is 
needed; rather we sought to discover broad patterns and differentiation as well as identify 
critical issues for future study. For each case, we sought data that allowed us to address a 
common set of questions/issues, including issues of governance, the composition and design of 
the PMM, and past and present political alliances engaged in supporting or challenging PMM 
ideas. 

In Table 2, we offer some basic information that may help in understanding the nature of the 
portfolio management model in each of our cases. As shown here, most of our focus districts 
are not governed by traditional elected school boards; in some places, this is a long-standing 
practice, while in others it is newer and coincided, to some extent, with the emergence of a 
PMM. 

Finally, we include two different rating systems tied to PMM ideas — ratings of levels of com- 
petition within districts by the Brookings Institution and ratings of levels of portfolio engagement 
by the Consortium on Reinventing Public Education (CRPE). As a quick glance at these ratings 
demonstrates, districts that are identified with the PMM idea in general vary considerably in 
terms of how external organizations rate them on key portfolio elements. 

Table 3 offers more specific information about charter and outside provider engagement in 
each district, including the presence of CMOs that operate beyond an individual district as 
well as the engagement of two of the most prevalent national alternative educator prepara- 
tion organizations—Teach For America (TFA) and New Leaders. In this table, we only iden- 
tify charter schools within each district, as charters are the most consistently defined alter- 
native governance structure across these distinct contexts. However, as described in the cases 
below, many PMM districts incorporate charters alongside preexisting or simultaneously de- 
veloped other “categories” of schools, such as magnet, vocational, selective, and autonomous 
schools. Future studies can explore the politics and practices of this broader set of school 


types. 


CASES 


In the descriptions below, we discuss elements of the PMM approach and the politics that 
have surrounded it in each of our focus districts. Our use of cases is not designed for the 
purpose of comparative case analysis, but rather to illustrate some of the variations in how 
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TABLE 2 
Characteristics of Focus Districts 


ee ee URE 


External Ratings 





Center on Reinventing 





Governance Structure Public Education 

Brookings Choice and “Portfolio” Scores 

City/Case Who’s in charge? Who authorizes charters? Competition Index® (higher is better)? 

ee ee ee ee See SAE APS MER EET HR SP 

Baltimore City Board appointed by School District c Di 

mayor and governor 
Chicago Mayoral control School District B- 21 
Cleveland Mayoral control through School District, Not in index 16 


school board selection Not-For-Profits, Higher 
Education Institutions 


Denver Elected school board School District B+ 29 

Hartford Mayor appoints 6 of 11 | CT Department of Not in index 30 
board members Education 

Los Angeles _ Elected school board School District C 27 

New Orleans Most schools under the Recovery School District A (for RSD), A- (for 33 (for RSD) 
state-run Recovery and Orleans Parish Orleans Parish) 


School District (RSD). School Board 
Small number overseen 

by elected Orleans 

Parish School Board 


New York City Mayor appoints NYC Chancellors Office; A- 31 
Chancellor NY State Department 
of Education; State 
University of NY 
Philadelphia School Reform School District C- 19 


Commission—3 

members appointed by 

governor, 2 by mayor 
Tennessee ASD operates directly ASD Not in index 31 
ASD under state legislation 





“The Brookings Choice and Competition Index rates districts based on a variety of categories, including the availability 
of different forms of schooling, the ways in which schools are funded, how students are assigned, the use of comparable 
standards and assessments across types of schools, and the availability of different forms of data. Grades listed here 
were retrieved from http://www.brookings.edu/research/interactives/2014/ecci_2013 on May 1, 2014. More information 
about the scoring is available at: http://www.brookings.edu/~/media/research/files/reports/201 1/1 1/30%20education% 
20choice%20whitehurst/1 130_education_choice_whitehurst_ecci_scoring_guide.pdf 

>The Center on Reinventing Public Education does not explicitly provide “portfolio scores.” However, they rate districts 
on each of their portfolio components from “nothing in place yet” to “national exemplar.” Here, we calculate a score for 
each district based on their ratings, giving each component a score ranging from “1” for “nothing in place yet,” to “5” for 
“national exemplar.” These scores are then totaled to provide the numbers seen here. We base the scores on the ratings 
available on October 1, 2013, at http://www.crpe.org/research/portfolio/tools/snapshot. 


issues raised above are playing out in local contexts. Among other issues, we consider is- 
sues of “push in/pull in” as laid out above, alongside considering the extent of engage- 
ment by national actors and the potential subsequent influence on the nature of local control/ 


influence. 
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Local Initiation and Predominantly Local Providers 


Los Angeles, Chicago, and New York City are places in which national actors have been involved 
and have both been sought and welcomed by local advocates, but also where strong local capacity 
both in terms of civic capacity and provider capacity has created contexts in which external 
actors’ influence is mediated by powerful local coalitions (Stone et al., 2001). 


New York City 


New York City’s is among the most developed portfolio management models. After an initial 
movement toward centralization, Chancellor Joel Klein adopted a self-conscious portfolio strat- 
egy, including an aggressive embrace of charter schools—with more than 180 operating, many 
with free access to district-owned school buildings—strong accountability, school closures, and 
replacing larger schools with multiple small schools often in the same structure (Gyurko & Henig, 
2010; Hill et al., 2012; O’ Day, Bitter, & Gomez, 2011). During the Bloomberg administration’s 
12 years in office, the Department of Education slated over 160 schools for closure and opened 
about 656 (Durkin & Chapman, 2013). 

The city is extremely visible and highly integrated within the national school reform commu- 
nity. Bloomberg and Klein have been national promoters of the city’s model, acting as donors in 
school-related elections in other places, and former deputies from the Department of Education 
graduated to leadership positions in Baltimore; Camden, New Jersey; Rochester, NY; Chicago; 
New Haven; Newark; and the Walton Family Foundation. Yet, because of its unusually deep 
reservoirs of financial, social, and human capital, New York, compared to other jurisdictions, 
has had the luxury of setting its own course. New York City (NYC), for example, began exper- 
imenting with public school choice in the 1970s, before the Milwaukee voucher program and 
Minnesota charter school law launched choice into prominence nationally (Schneider, Teske, 
& Marschall, 2000). Similarly, the city was a national leader in experimenting with breaking 
up large comprehensive high schools into smaller schools, drawing on support from the local 
Carnegie Corporation as well as the Gates and Open Society Foundations. When Gates retracted 
its initial enthusiasm, NYC continued to invest in the strategy. New Visions for Public Schools, 
a locally grown nonprofit, cut its teeth on the small schools initiative but has since become a 
major provider of support services to traditional NYC public schools as well as opening its own 
charters. 

While some multistate charter networks such as the Knowledge is Power Program (KIPP), 
Uncommon Schools, and Achievement First have made inroads in NYC, the local charter sector 
also includes a large core of homegrown providers. A little over half of the charter schools in the 
city are independent—not part of a for-profit EMO or nonprofit CMO—and it is a homegrown 
network—the Success Academies run by former city council member Eva Moskowitz—that has 
become the most prominent face of the charter movement in the city. Also contributing to the 
city’s capacity to shape its own portfolio approach are the deep pockets of a core of individual 
donors from the city’s financial sector, sometimes colloquially referred to as “the hedge fund 
guys.” 

Having some room to shape its own approach, however, has not guaranteed that New York 
City has followed a straight and consistent course. During the 12 years of the Bloomberg 
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administration, an unusual concentration of power kept alternative visions for public educa- 
tion largely under wraps. This concentration was based in part on the formal power allocated in 
its strong mayoral control system and in part on the added informal power accruing to a mayor 
who was also one of the world’s wealthiest individuals and deeply embedded in the local corporate 
and philanthropic sector, But alternative voices began to emerge more visibly during Bloomberg’s 
third and final term, and opposition to school closings and charter schools were critical elements 
of the backlash. This backlash culminated in the election of Bill de Blasio, arguably the mayoral 
candidate who ran most clearly on an education platform defined by opposition to the Bloomberg 
approach. De Blasio promised to slow the growth of charter schools, charge rent to many of the 
charters occupying city school buildings, substantially reduce recourse to school closings, move 
away from extensive reliance on standardized test scores and simple performance grades as tool 
for accountability, and revive attention to community schools as a hub for delivering services to 
high-poverty neighborhoods. 

Although it is too early to judge how far the Bloomberg portfolio model will be dialed back 
over the next few years, it seems highly likely that there will be meaningful changes. Perhaps 
ironically, this effort to dial back on the portfolio model is prompting its own potential erosion 
of local control. Some charter proponents, in a textbook case of political venue-shopping, have 
turned to the state government and federal government as potential allies in their effort to rein in 
what they see as de Blasio’s assault on charter schools and early indications suggest that Governor 
Cuomo will use his considerable formal and informal power in ways that are responsive to this 
appeal (Decker, 2014). 


Chicago 


In Chicago, local forces have dominated both the shift toward a PMM and the provision of 
educational services within it. The clearest push toward a PMM came in the form of “Renaissance 
2010,” launched in 2004 by then-Mayor Richard Daley and then-Superintendent Arne Duncan 
(Menefee-Libey, 2010). “Ren10,” as it became known, was designed to lead to the creation of 
100 new schools, operating under different governance structures including charter, privately 
managed, and autonomous district schools. It also brought together prior reforms, consistent 
with the PMM idea, including test-based accountability, charters, and contract schools. Although 
Mayor Rahm Emmanuel has made some changes in this mayorally controlled city, he has generally 
continued the direction found in Ren10. 

As has been true for years, strong local civic capacity, especially from the business com- 
munity through the Civic Committee of the Commercial Club of Chicago, has been central to 
PMM reforms (Shipps, 2003). In addition, some of the central providers of educational services, 
including the United Neighborhood Organization (a long-standing powerhouse within the His- 
panic community that manages 16 Chicago charter schools) and the Academy for Urban School 
Leadership (which manages 29 district schools), have become major political forces in and of 
themselves. National engagement has included funding from many of the major foundations that 
support PMM ideas, including the Gates Foundation and the Walton Foundation (which provided 
substantial resources for the district’s communications efforts tied to a swath of school closings 
in 2013), as well as the district’s membership in CPRE’s Portfolio Network. However, local 
influence dwarfs these national actors. Like NYC, Chicago launched the career of other PMM 
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advocates, most notably Paul Vallas, who went on to run both the Philadelphia School District 
and the Recovery School District in Louisiana. 


Los Angeles 


Like Chicago and NYC, the story of the unfolding PMM in Los Angeles (LA) is one in 
which state and national actors have played a role in the initiation of different PMM-linked 
elements, but largely based on inclusion by local actors who have “pulled in” from the outside. 
For example, Superintendent John Deasy, who oversaw many of the district’s reform initiatives, 
previously worked for the Gates Foundation, which has supported PMM ideas nationally and in 
many localities. Unlike many cities engaged in PMM activity, mayoral control is of less clear 
influence in LA, in part because the boundaries of the LA Unified School District (LAUSD) are 
much broader than those of the city of Los Angeles. Some mayors, however, have sought political 
influence through strategies such as the funding of school board elections and involvement in 
coalition building (Kerchner, Menefee-Libey, Mulfinger, & Clayton, 2008; Marsh, Strunk, & 
Bush, 2013). 

As the second largest district in the country, LAUSD has a complex web of programs that can 
be identified with PMM ideas, although the language of portfolio is not prominent in the district. 
The many charter schools within the district operate under different governance arrangements, 
with “affiliated” charters closely tied to the district and under the United Teachers Los Angeles 
(UTLA) contract, with more autonomous independent charters outside of the UTLA contract. In 
addition, district “pilot schools” receive waivers from portions of the contract. The operation of 
many of the district’s charter schools can be tied to ongoing local reform efforts over the last 
two decades, rather than to the “pushing in” of national CMOs (Kerchner et al., 2008). Although 
some state and national providers, such as KIPP and Aspire, are active as CMOs in LA, most of 
the CMOs are locally grown. 

One of the most visible efforts by nonlocal actors to influence the trajectory of district reform 
can be found in efforts to shape the elected school board itself. Most notably, the 2013 school board 
elections involved significant national and local spending tied to a set of “reform” candidates who 
sought to expand charters and alter practices around teacher evaluation and personnel decisions 
(Lowrey, 2013). Among those contributing to the slate of candidates backed by Mayor Antonio 
Villaraigosa were former New York City Mayor Michael Bloomberg and StudentsFirst founder 
Michelle Rhee, both strong supporters of PMM ideas. 

Overall, politics around PMM ideas have been a mix of contentious and collaborative. For 
example, there was a generally collaborative atmosphere around the 2011 revisions of the Public 
Schools Choice Initiative (PSCI), which required charter operators and others to use district 
employees who fell under the collective bargaining agreement (Marsh et al., 2013). In the PSCI, 
schools are targeted for takeover based on data that identifies their students as low-performing. The 
political tensions involving the UTLA around PSCI haven’t been as contentious as elsewhere, 
in part because of the union’s engagement in the initiative. More generally, the PSCI effort 
led to a successful i3 grant from the United States Department of Education (U.S. DOE) that 
brought together the business community through the Chamber of Commerce, the United Way, 
the district, and the teachers’ and administrators’ unions (Marsh et al., 2013). This collaborative 
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tone is consistent with a PMM effort that has been more the product of incremental evolution 
than sharp and dramatic shifts found in some other districts. 


Ser 


Substantial State/National Initiation but Predominantly Local Providers 


Although New York, Chicago, and LA had the strong local capacity and coalitions to incorporate 
national voices while still maintaining clear local control, the influence of state and national actors 
is more visible in the initiation of PMM ideas in cities including Philadelphia, Cleveland, Denver, 
Hartford, and Baltimore. In each of these cities, however, outside influences on initiation have not 
translated into a commensurately strong presence of state and national providers of educational 
services. 


Philadelphia 


Philadelphia’s movement toward a PMM can be most clearly traced to the implementation of 
a Diverse Provider Model (DPM) following state legislation in 2001 that disbanded the school 
board and shifted power to the state and, to a lesser extent, the mayor. Under the DPM, 46 of the 
city’s schools were placed under private management, with 20 of them under the then-national 
powerhouse Edison Schools. The DPM move was fueled by a governor who advocated school 
vouchers and a state political context in which key actors had limited trust in the ability of the 
Philadelphia School District to address major fiscal or achievement issues (Bulkley, Christman, 
& Gold, 2010). Beginning with CEO Paul Vallas, the first district leader under the revised 
state/mayoral governance structure, and continuing with Superintendents Arlene Ackerman and 
William Hite, the district has sought to bring a growing charter sector and other types of schools 
into a more intentional portfolio management model. 

Unlike cities such as New Orleans (see below), Philadelphia had a sufficiently strong local 
regime that those within the city were able to resist and reshape the trajectory sought by outside 
actors (especially the state). It had an intact teachers’ union, a broad array of social service and 
community organizations, and a mayor (John Street) who gained, rather than lost, influence under 
the state takeover through his fight for the ability to appoint two of the five members of the School 
Reform Commission (SRC). 

A couple of examples illustrate the consequent ability of the local community to maintain 
some say in the shaping of the portfolio model in its early years. First, the original, state-funded 
report recommending restructuring of the district that ultimately led to the DPM was written 
by Edison Schools. However, these recommendations were considerably revamped, including a 
decreased role for a private district manager such as Edison itself, as a result of local protests 
that included Philadelphia’s Mayor Street and other locally influential actors. Second, the DPM 
included both local and national organizations as school providers. These efforts to retain local 
control in the design of the DPM, however, have been challenged by recent fiscal issues that have 
continued the tug-of-war between local actors and a state that controls critical aspects of the purse 
strings. 

Over time, alongside substantial growth in the charter sector, national actors have actually 
become less engaged in managing district schools and operating charter schools in Philadelphia 
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(Bulkley, Christman, et al., 2010). Edison Schools no longer has a notable presence, and the 
dominant CMOs are local ones such as Mastery Schools. Substantial fiscal challenges and 
political instability may have further discouraged engagement by national providers. 


Cleveland 


Like many of the districts discussed in this paper, Cleveland’s public schools have struggled for 
years with low achievement, financial challenges, and decreasing enrollment (spurred in part by 
a growing charter sector, and in part by families moving out of the city). Cleveland’s engagement 
with PMM ideas as a way to address these long-standing issues stems in large part from the 
efforts of those in the local Cleveland and George Gund Foundations to “pull-in” ideas and 
actors from the national stage to help reinvent the structure and focus of the Cleveland Municipal 
School District. Beginning around 2006, these two foundations, in collaboration with district 
and, sometimes, union officials, sought alternative strategies to address the district’s persistent 
challenges. These strategies included looking to efforts in other cities, preparing reports tied 
to district reorganization, the expansion of external organizations to aid with new schools, and 
the principal/teacher pipelines (Kowal & Hassel, 2009). Throughout this work, foundation staff 
and others drew on the ideas of national actors (especially the Center on Reinventing Public 
Education) to help inform the overall direction of change. 

Although changes were ongoing for several years, the intensity increased in 2011 when, under 
pressure from the state, the mayor brought together representatives from the business community, 
the district, local foundations, and Breakthrough Schools to work on what became the “Cleveland 
Plan.” The 2012 version of the plan explicitly drew on the language of PMM, stating that, 
“Cleveland must transition from a traditional, single-source school district to a new system of 
district and charter schools that are held to the highest standards and work in partnership to create 
dramatic student achievement gains for every child” (Jackson, 2012, p. 1). 

The Cleveland Plan required changes at the state level, specifically with respect to collective 
bargaining. The original coalition did not include union representatives, which created tension 
between advocates and the union, but ultiniately the union (with the direct involvement of the na- 
tional AFT) became involved in the discussions, and in 2012 the mayor and union jointly supported 
legislative changes that gave the district additional power in closing schools, altered requirements 
for teacher layoffs, and changed teacher evaluation processes (Bloom, 2012; Lieszkovsky, 2012). 
Also expressing public support for the plan were groups active in education advocacy at the state 
level, including state chapters of the national organizations StudentsFirst and the Black Alliance 
for Educational Options (BAEO) (Bloom, 2012). 

An important challenge for PMM ideas in Cleveland has been that most of the charters 
operating in the city are not managed as part of the district’s portfolio, but rather are authorized 
by state institutions of higher education and nonprofit organizations. Although a number of state 
and national CMOs operate schools in the city (see Table 3), most of these operate schools that 
are outside of the district’s portfolio. The district has sought to gain more control over some of 
the nondistrict-authorized charters through partnerships, but this is a relatively small number of 
the total. In some ways, the greatest erosion of local control in Cleveland is thus not due to a 
PMM but to the ability of nondistrict authorizers to grant charters to schools that serve the city’s 


students. 
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Denver 


Denver is an intriguing case: a combination of elements from the others we have discussed, 
but with an inside versus outside story that stands somewhat on its own. On the one hand, Denver 
has been relatively noteworthy in the national education reform community. On the other hand, 
Denver’s PMM has many elements of a homegrown system—incrementally constructed and with 
attention to politics of coalition-building, less like New Orleans and more like a Hartford and 
Cleveland. 

The national image of Denver as a hub of school reform began to take shape after the 
appointment of Michael Bennet as superintendent. Bennet took office in July 2005 and just a 
year and a half later had garnered enough visibility and reputation to warrant a lengthy profile 
in The New Yorker (Boo, 2007). Written by Pulitzer Prize—winning journalist Katherine Boo, the 
article interspersed accounts of Bennet’s efforts on behalf of the struggling Manual High School 
with myth-making details about his nontraditional background (as lawyer, “corporate-turnaround 
artist,” and mayoral chief-of-staff). 

Even before Bennet took office, mayors such as Federico Pefia, Wellington Webb, and John 
Hickenlooper had been prominent cheerleaders and coalition builders in supporting public educa- 
tion and school reform. ProComp, a teacher performance plan collaboratively designed between 
the district and the teachers’ union, had begun as a pilot program in 1999; Bennet helped shepherd 
its system-wide implementation in 2006 following a voter approved tax increase to provide the 
necessary funding. After initially zeroing in on the closure of underutilized schools primarily 
as a cost-saving measure, Bennet shifted to framing it as a tool for removing poor performers 
and opening the way for new providers. Denver is a leader among the districts self-consciously 
adopting a portfolio management approach and is recognized as one of six early adopters and a 
“national exemplar” in the provision of good choices and performance accountability. ! 

Despite this national profile and external involvement, there has been a homegrown element 
to the construction and growth of Denver’s portfolio management system. Unlike most high- 
profile PMM districts, Denver is not a mayoral control city. Its mayors, as already noted, played 
a role in mobilizing support for its development, but arguably with more of a feel for local 
coalition-building than has characterized the process elsewhere. Although Gates is a presence, 
local foundations such as the Daniels Fund, Donnell-Kay Foundation, and Piton seem to have 
been instrumental in shaping the local school reform approach. And even though some Denver 
school reformers have tried reaching out to national charter networks, the relatively low per-pupil 
reimbursement and somewhat unpredictable political environment have so far made the big chains 
shy away. KIPP has three campuses in Denver, but Strive Prep and the Denver School of Science 
& Technology are local networks that have more campuses, more students, and a higher local 
profile. In addition to charters, Denver has about 31 “Innovation Schools,” district schools that 
have been granted many elements of charter-like autonomy. 

Based on its favorable climate and progress to date, the Bill and Melinda Gates Foundation 
in late 2012 awarded Denver one of seven competitive grants specifically to support school 
district collaboration with the charter school sector. Partly because of its growing prominence, 


'As of July 2012 http://www.crpe.org/research/portfolio/tools/snapshot?type=0&comparator=57 &comparing[]=19 
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Denver also became the focus of campaign contributions as the national reform community self- 
consciously set out to support slates of reform-oriented school board candidates in elections in 
2011 and 2013. An article in The Nation called the 2011 election “America’s wildest school 
board race,” asking “what happens when all the pathologies of national politics—over-the-top 
spending by wealthy elites and corporate interests, partisan consultants Jetting in to shape big-lie 
messaging, media outlets that cover spin rather than substance—are visited on a local school 
board contest?” * National money was an issue again in 2013, with Michael Bloomberg the 
largest single individual donor ($75,000) in an election in which the reform slate solidified its 
hold on the school board. This focus on school board elections as a means to influence local 
politics, also seen in LA, provides national actors with the opportunity to push district reform 
without the direct work of providing educational services. 


Hartford 


Relative to other cities discussed here, Hartford’s PMM efforts have been largely locally driven, 
with limited pull-in or push-in of national providers, advocacy organizations, etc. However, the 
origins of the PMM focus can be traced to the national stage; in Hartford, local leaders reached 
out for an outside reformer who came to town bringing the portfolio management approach as 
a key element in his strategy for change. Hartford moved to a mayoral control system in 2005, 
when Mayor Eddie Perez was given the authority to appoint the majority of the board. Perez used 
this appointment power not only to take on a strong leadership role, but to appoint himself to the 
board. This gave him a more direct and hands on role than other mayors have, even those in strong 
mayoral control cities such as New York. Perez moved quickly to oust the sitting superintendent 
and institute a national search for a replacement. The process ended, in 2006, with the hiring of 
Steve Adamowski, previously the superintendent in Cincinnati, where he was known both as a 
charter proponent and a self-described change agent willing to tussle with the teachers’ union. 
Recounting his arrival and tenure, one interviewee for this article, a person with a background in 
the state’s union movement, characterized him as just “the latest carpet bagger” to come with his 
or her own programs and ideas “on a circuit” in which they attract attention, fail, but then “move 
to a larger district and make more money.” 

Adamowski was familiar with the portfolio management model before he arrived in Hartford, 
and with that as a framing vision, sharply trimmed the central bureaucracy and began to push 
some key responsibilities to the principal level, what it referred to as its “Managed Performance 
Empowerment (MPE) Theory of Action.”* Among the cities we discuss in this paper, Hartford is 


2http://www.thenation.com/blog/ 164122/big-money-bad-media-secret-agendas- welcome-americas- wildest-school- 
board-race# 

3Personal interview, 2/25/14 

4«Mfanaged Performance Empowerment (MPE) Theory of Action. The empowerment theory provided greater auton- 
omy, through site-based management, to high-performing and consistently improving schools, particularly in the areas 
of budgeting, school accountability planning, program development, and curriculum development and implementation. 
For schools that were not significantly improving or at/near academic achievement goal standards, leadership teams at 
these schools have been subject to greater interventions from supervisors and central office staff, or have been subject to 
the district’s redesign/repurposing policy.” http://www.hartfordschools.org/index.php/about-us/model-portfolio- district 


(Retrieved March 3, 2014) 
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arguably the most openly aligned with the portfolio language. In some cities, advocates of PMMs 
downplay the terminology, perhaps seeing the corporate, Wall Street connotations as providing 
red meat to opponents who see the model as part of a broad privatization movement that threatens 
public education. However, in Hartford, the district’s website prominently characterizes itself as 
a “Model Portfolio District,’ noting that it was one of the first in the nation to partner with the 
Center on Reinventing Public Education (CRPE) at the University of Washington in Seattle. 

Despite the close association nationally between PMM and charters, neither charter schools 
nor national providers are major elements in the Hartford portfolio. As of early 2014, there 
were only two charter providers: Achievement First, a widely recognized leader among charter 
networks; and a local management organization, Family Urban School of Excellence (FUSE) that 
currently oversees a mix of five charters and managed turnaround transitional public schools. 

Other national charter networks, to date, have been disinterested in Connecticut, seeing the 
state’s funding for charters as inadequate and the local policy regimes as too unpredictable. In 
place of charters, Hartford’s portfolio gives an unusually prominent role to magnet schools. Of 44 
schools listed in the district’s family guide for school choice, eighteen are magnet schools.° The 
prevalence of magnets is a legacy of the city and metropolitan area’s long-standing and ongoing 
efforts to reduce racial segregation, including via the landmark Sheff case. Relevant to our focus 
in this paper, magnet schools introduce many of the same tensions regarding local control as 
are manifested with charters in other cities. Ongoing judicial oversight means that local school 
and political actors see magnets as less under their jurisdiction; this is especially true of a set 
of magnets that are run by the Capitol Region Education Council (CREC), which some local 
activists see as privileged schools enjoying facilities and funding that are superior to those of 
traditional district schools. 

Hartford provides another reminder, too, that the portfolio model is potentially vulnerable 
to leadership changes. Adamowski stepped down in 2012, leaving some to wonder whether 
the reforms he initiated would stagnate or be reversed. Pedro Segarra, who succeeded Perez as 
mayor, quickly signaled his intent to continue the practice of strong mayoral leadership. That 
included announcing that Adamowski’s deputy, Christina Kishimoto, who had taken the reins 
when Adamowski stepped down, would not have her contract renewed. That led to a period of 
uncertainty as Kishimoto continued as a lame duck leader; she maintained a strong rhetorical 
commitment to the portfolio model, but her lame duck status and lack of public information 
about the search process led to a period of uncertainty and treading water. In late April 2014 
the school board announced that Beth Schiavino-Narvaez would take over as superintendent 
on July 1. Schiavino-Narvaez previously was associate superintendent in Montgomery County, 
MD, a large and diverse suburban school system that has garnered accolades for strong education 
leadership despite having a rather traditional governance regime including an elected board, strong 
teachers’ union, and a scarcity of charter schools. Responding to questions around the time of 
her appointment, Schiavino-Narvaez observed that Hartford’s portfolio model was innovative, 
but insisted that “in order for it to be a truly excellent system performance needs to be consistent 
and high in every school, across the system.”© Whether that signals a propensity to rethink the 
core commitment is something that remains to be seen. 


“http://www. hartfordschools.org/files/FUTUREGUIDE_FINAL_2B_smaller.pdf 
Shttp://articles.courant.com/2014—04—2 1/news/hc- hartford-new-superintendent-20140421_1_deputy-superintendent 
-next-school-superintendent-search-committee 
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Baltimore 


Baltimore City Schools became one of the first districts to directly turn control of public 
schools over to a private organization when it contracted with Educational Alternatives, Inc., 
to run nine schools in the mid-1990s (Richards, Sawicky, & Shore, 1996). Since then, such 
engagement has come and gone, until 2007 when the school board (selected by the state and 
mayor) hired Andres Alonso to become the district’s new CEO (Alonso left the position in the 
summer of 2013). Similar to Hartford, local reform advocates went outside the district to identify 
a leader who would bring national reform ideas, such as the PMM, to Baltimore; Alonso came 
after working under Joel Klein in New York City, and quickly sought to implement some of the 
reforms he had worked with there. 

Ideas consistent with the PMM idea were at the core of Alonso’s efforts, such as his Expanding 
Great Options initiative that focused on closing low-performing schools and opening new schools 
(mostly more autonomous schools). By 2010, 26 traditional public schools had been closed and 
one charter school had not been renewed but remained open as a TPS (Tavernise, 2010). The city 
includes an active charter sector, but a report from the Center for Reinventing Public Education 
notes that “Baltimore schools use independent providers infrequently in part because there are 
fewer providers available than in some other portfolio districts, for example New York or New 
Orleans” (Yatsko, 2012, p. 21). 

Despite considerable change in terms of school openings and closings, there has been less 
drama around these shifts. One person interviewed attributed this, in part, to Alonso’s removal 
of roughly 75% of existing principals soon after his arrival; she suggested that this may have 
minimized resistance to reforms from within the district, as the new principals (many of whom 
are White and from outside Baltimore) were largely loyal to Alonso. In addition, under Alonso, 
the district held community meetings when schools closed that focused on new options emerging 
as a result of the closures. The relative lack of resistance to the school closures, in comparison to 
cities such as Chicago and Philadelphia, may reflect an effective effort to give communities the 
sense that closures are a part of responding to their needs. 

The lack of local resistance to Alonso’s initiatives may also be tied to overall local political 
power. The local teachers’ union is relatively weak, and advocates such as the local organi- 
zation, Supporting Public Schools of Choice (particularly its leader, Carol Beck), along with 
funding from the local Abell Foundation, have promoted the PMM direction. The national al- 
ternative educational preparation organizations Teach For America and New Leaders have long 
been involved in Baltimore City Schools, and KIPP operates schools in the district as well. 
However, overall, national providers and advocacy organizations have had limited engagement 
in Baltimore, and influence on political initiation has largely been limited to the decision to hire 
Alonso. 

In February 2014, the district announced that Gregory Thornton would replace Tisha Edwards 
as district CEO in July of that year. Edwards, a close affiliate of Alonso’s, had served as interim 
CEO since Alonso’s departure. In his previous role as superintendent of Milwaukee’s public 
schools, Thornton had pushed a plan consistent with PMM ideas to convert some low-performing 
district schools to charters. He also previously worked in Philadelphia and as superintendent in 
the Chester Upland School District in Pennsylvania, both districts that have actively engaged in 
outside contracting of district and charter schools. This selection suggests a continuation of the 
trajectory forwarded by Alonso. 
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Substantial State/National Initiation and Providers 


In sharp contrast to districts in the previous section, strong national and state influence on both 
initiation and provision of education can be seen in New Orleans and the Tennessee Achievement 
School District. Both of these state-created alternative districts have the ability to take over 
schools run by more traditional districts. The lack of prior political coalitions within these new 
districts allows more opportunity for national and state influence, and challenges to local control 
rest as much on the existence of these districts as in the engagement of state and national actors 
in them. 


New Orleans 


New Orleans is the poster child of externally induced, or “push-in,” reform. Both charters and 
outside intervention, in the form of the Recovery School District (RSD) instituted by the Louisiana 
Department of Education, predated Hurricane Katrina. However, with the local community dec- 
imated after the hurricane, there were no local political levees playing a leading role and the 
initiative immediately shifted to a combination of national reformers and the state.’ Less than one 
month after Katrina, as Paul Tough noted, “while much of New Orleans was still submerged,” 
Paul Hill was publicly calling for “state and federal officials and philanthropic foundations to 
resist the temptation simply to send emergency aid to whatever programs seemed most in need.” 
“*The circumstances call for a coherent strategy, not just a round of do-gooding, [Hill] wrote. 
‘Don’t spend money rebuilding the old district structure” (Tough, 2008). Paul Hill, the founder 
of the Center for Reinventing Public Education at the University of Washington, is one of the 
leading advocates of PMM ideas. Christopher Whittle, the president and chief executive officer 
of the for-profit Edison Schools, Inc., suggested in September 2005 that local, state, and federal 
officials interested in reform in New Orleans, “reach out to all sorts of different entities across 
the U.S. and solicit proposals for multiple new school designs” (Robelen, 2005). 

By 2007, Paul Vallas had been hired to run the RSD, and he aggressively courted outside organi- 
zations and individuals (Levin, Daschbach, & Perry, 2010). Jim Peyser (2007), from NewSchools 
Venture Fund, observed that “hundreds of teachers and principals have arrived from around the 
country, drawn by what they see as a unique opportunity to make a real difference in the lives 
of underserved children. Several charter school founders who were planning to open schools in 
other cities have packed their bags and moved to New Orleans, and there are more on the way.” 
Just before the flood, in 2004—05, the Orleans Parish School Board directly operated 112 schools 
as well as two of the existing eight charter schools within parish boundaries. During the 2013-14 
school year, the local board directly ran only six schools plus 14 charters, with 64 schools and 
state-approved charters within the Parish run by the RSD. 


7James A. Peyser, a partner with NewSchools Venture Fund, put it this way in 2007, in a Boston Globe op-ed in 
which he outlined ways Boston might learn from New Orleans’ successes: “For decades, reformers have been pushing to 
change urban public education, but have been stymied by the entrenched bureaucracies and special interests that run the 
schools and control the money. In New Orleans, many of these barriers have been swept away, leaving space for a new 
system of schools unlike any other in the United States” (Peyser, 2007). 
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Tennessee 


In Tennessee, the Achievement School District (ASD) has the authority to take over schools 
anywhere in the state (although the ASD’s activity has focused on the Nashville and Memphis 
areas). The ASD effort was spearheaded by Governor Bill Haslam, elected in 2010, who cam- 
paigned on the fact that he offered experience working in both the private and public sectors. His 
administration overall has been marked by a pragmatic orientation toward public/private partner- 
ships. He quickly turned out of state and into the private provider community for a State School 
Superintendent, bringing in Kevin Huffman, who had been a top executive for TFA. Huffman 
brought in Chris Barbic, founder of a charter school network in Houston, to head up the newly 
formed ASD. 

Philadelphia’s DPM and the Tennessee Achievement School District represent different forms 
of “push-in” from state and national actors at the PMM initiation stage. In both cases, state actors 
were important initiators of the portfolio approach (the newly created, state appointee—dominated 
School Reform Commission in Philadelphia and the state-run Achievement School District in 
Tennessee). In both cases, out-of-state entrepreneurs were brought in by those state bodies, 
bringing with them experience with charters and the portfolio approach as well as an openness or 
commitment to moving in that direction (Vallas in Philadelphia; Chris Barbic in the ASD—see 
below). In both cases, these entrepreneurs came in alongside the support of national foundations 
and school reform organizations that wanted to see them succeed and were quick to lend support 
in order to make that more possible. 

Haslam and his administration were wary of pure market approaches, and were willing to 
favor steady and incremental reform over higher-profile direct confrontation with local districts, 
and to show some sensitivity to the advantages of political bargaining and coalition building. 
Haslam has supported vouchers, but only if they are narrowly targeted at low-income families 
whose children attend failing public schools. When Republicans in the legislature sought to 
broaden the target population, he withdrew his support. Haslam has publicly claimed to combine 
the private entrepreneur’s willingness to shake things up with a recognition that public office 
requires a different orientation. The Tennessean newspaper reported recently that Haslam said he 
“had learned during his first term that he could not make decisions as if he were the head of a 
private business” (Sisk, 2013). 

Consistent with this, the ASD at least initially has identified for itself a role that is more 
incremental and more open to local input than that pursued by the RSD in New Orleans. According 
to one early assessment, the ASD “has no ambition to become the de facto manager of an entire 
district, and is choosing schools at a deliberate pace... is devoting considerable early attention 
to community engagement and trust building... and is maintaining a neighborhood emphasis, 
for both charters and direct-managed schools, rather than moving to outright citywide open 
enrollment” (Smith, 2013, p. 14). 

Nonetheless, key decisions are being made at the state level and the ASD appears to see 
outside providers as a major element in its long-term plans; when local resistance flares up it is 
aggressively countered. Barbic has courted nationally visible outside providers, including CMOs 
such as KIPP, Rocketship, and Aspire. In order to “build better talent pipelines for both direct-run 
and chartered schools, the ASD has been quick to link hands with other human capital partners” 
(Smith, 2013, p. 18), including Teach for America, “which has supplied a generous share of 
incoming teachers for ASD’s schools.” The TFA chapter in Memphis, established in 2006, had 
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about 300 active members by Spring 2013. Nashville’s chapter has grown to roughly 200 since 
its 2009 establishment (Smith, 2013). 

Despite the ASD’s intention to engage city and school constituencies, tensions have flared up 
at times. In some instances there have been racial tripwires tied to the pattern of largely White 
outsiders coming in to largely African American schools (Carr, 2013). In other instances, it is 
the money squeeze—the local fear that charters are siphoning away much-needed funds—that 
precipitates response. This fear is not directed solely at the ASD, but the ASD contributes to the 
concern in both Memphis and Nashville. 


DISCUSSION/CONCLUSION 


The relationship between PMM reforms and issues of local control is a complicated one mediated 
by local contexts, including local civic and provider capacity, available resources, and issues of 
governance. In places where local civic and provider capacity is substantial, such as NYC, 
Chicago, and LA, PMM reforms have rested heavily on that local capacity. Although national 
and state actors have participated in such reform efforts, and the specific local actors in positions of 
authority may shift in important ways, the overall trajectory of reform has been largely controlled 
within these districts. In such cases, PMMs may help to stabilize and maintain local control 
as realigned local regimes enhance their authority over the governance variations within the 
system. 

However, the story becomes more complicated when looking at the cases in which local 
civic and/or provider capacity may be more uneven. In some of these districts, such as Hartford, 
Baltimore, and Denver, national actors helped to spur the movement toward a PMM through 
the hiring of PMM-oriented leaders, but over time key decisions appear to be drifting back 
into the localized arena. Local civic capacity, which makes it possible for communities to 
keep the portfolio process tethered to local values and responsive to democratic signals, may 
play a role in this. Another factor may be support that develops with regard to the specific 
changes among parents, teachers, and others who are the beneficiaries (as, for example, when 
charter school parents lobby to maintain or expand their funding). Cleveland offers another 
story, in which local actors have partnered with national ones to create greater stability. How- 
ever, the presence of large numbers of nondistrict-authorized charters creates challenges for any 
clear entity having either control or oversight of the set of publicly funded schools in district 
boundaries. 

The creation of new governance entities such as state-run districts, in the cases of the Tennessee 
ASD and the Louisiana RSD, presents a very different set of challenges to local control. The fact 
that these districts are operating in geographic areas that are simultaneously served by traditional 
districts does not change the lack of a clear preexisting regime in a position to push back against 
national forces. That this has proven particularly attractive to national foundations and others 
seeking to support dramatic change is, thus, unsurprising, even if proponents of local control may 
have good reason to find it unsettling. 

Our cases also demonstrate the varied ways in which national actors, in particular, are seeking 
to play meaningful roles in the initiation and implementation of local reforms, and some of the 
factors that may influence the contexts on which they focus. Our analysis suggests that national 
actors such as foundations and educational providers may be more hesitant about engaging in 
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contexts in which public resources are low or unstable or where local politics are more unpre- 
dictable. For example, while national foundations and management organizations were involved 
in the early days of Philadelphia’s PMM, they have moved away as the city has continued to 
encounter a challenging and wobbly fiscal situation. In Denver, relative stability may be attrac- 
tive to national actors, but lower overall funding levels may discourage national CMO activity. 
Thus, one cannot rule out the possibility that room for local influence exists by default rather 
than due to strong local civic capacity in places such as Hartford and Baltimore because other 
factors—lower funding for charters, perceived political instability, less visibility on the national 
stage—make these less attractive targets for national foundations and providers. If that is the case, 
the local role seems vulnerable, especially if state-level politics turns in the direction of stronger 
intervention. 

One particular form of perceived stability and influence—mayoral control—also seems to 
entice national actors at the stage of initiation of a PMM, but doesn’t necessarily sustain into 
implementation. National reformers have portrayed mayoral control as an answer to the chronic 
“spinning wheels” of education reform associated with high turnover among superintendents, 
each one of whom feels impelled to scrap the initiatives already underway so as to claim a 
new set as his or her own (Hess, 1998). But the first generation of mayors who gained con- 
trol over their school systems is now being replaced, due to political defeat (Fenty in DC), 
term limits (Bloomberg in NYC), resignation in the wake of scandals (Perez in Hartford), 
or retirements (Daley in Chicago; Menino in Boston). Thus far, it appears that portfolio re- 
forms are weathering the changes at the top, although the sharpest test of this may be in NYC 
under the de Blasio administration. Perhaps responding to the recognition that reforms are 
vulnerable if too dependent on the leadership of one superintendent or one mayor, a seem- 
ingly growing form of national engagement is through efforts by national advocates of PMM- 
style reforms to influence local school board elections through campaign donations. This has 
clearly occurred in Los Angeles and Denver, but the breadth and amounts of such donations are 
unknown. 

Returning to questions with which we began: our analysis suggests that, while the PMM 
approach may be tied to realignments of who has influence locally (including along important 
race and class lines only touched on in this paper), the model itself doesn’t necessarily represent 
an erosion of localism. There have been real and ongoing incursions on local control going back 
at least to A Nation at Risk. And it cannot be ignored that PMMs to date have been advocated most 
aggressively for big-city, high-minority areas, even though the major proponents and funders have 
tended to be White. But these patterns and dynamics have deeper roots and do not depend on the 
portfolio model to exercise their influence. What we do sense is the potential for a version of the 
familiar story of the weak getting weaker while the strong survive. Districts with the fiscal and 
human capital, organizational strength, and civic and political capacity to assert their interests 
appear able to experiment with the portfolio approach without sacrificing the ability to define 
their own course. But districts lacking in those ingredients may face either of two alternatives. 
Those whose visibility and tactical attractions put them on the radar screen of national reformers 
may find that the portfolio model opens the door to growing external influence. Those districts 
that are too small or out of the limelight to attract outside attention or whose dysfunctions 
are so extreme that national reformers write them off as hopeless may experience localism by 
default, but left without the resources and support they’d need to break out of their spirals of 
decline. 
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A wide body of evidence indicates that there is a large inequality in the distribution of teachers across 
schools. Relatedly, recent research has revealed a number of important dimensions of teacher labor 
markets in the United States. We review the literature in two of these areas: the geography of teacher 
labor markets and the decision-making process on the part of districts, schools, and teachers. Our 
review leads us to several conclusions, including that teacher labor markets are geographically small 
and, thus, highly localized and also that teacher hiring decisions are largely made by local school 
leaders. Taken together, this evidence has important implications regarding both the local nature of 
teacher labor markets and how this localism has the potential to reinforce and exacerbate inequities 
across schools and districts. 


INTRODUCTION 


The current environment in which school governance and decision making takes place has been 
termed the “new localism” (Crowson & Goldring, 2009). This refers to increasing visibility and 
influence on the part of the state and federal government in standards, accountability, and agenda 
setting among local school districts. Local districts, however, are expected to respond to these 
increasing demands while also continuing to meet the needs and expectations of the populations 
they serve. 

Exploring localism in teacher labor markets provides perspective on a crucial aspect of school- 
ing, one that we believe has an important effect on students and schools as organizations. Recent 
research has found that organizational management activities, including teacher hiring, appear 
to be one of the key means through which school leaders influence student achievement (Horng, 
Klasik, & Loeb, 2010; Grissom & Loeb, 2011). It is important to keep in mind that when thinking 
about teacher labor markets, both supply and demand are at play. In terms of demand for teach- 
ers, district and school leaders make decisions about whom to make offers to among the pool of 
applicants. At the same time, on the supply side, prospective teachers decide which districts and 
schools to apply to and whether or not to take the jobs that they are offered. 

Recent research has revealed a number of important dimensions of teacher labor markets in 
the United States. Below, we review the literature in two of these areas: the geography of teacher 
labor markets and the decision-making process on the part of districts, schools, and teachers. 
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This research, which spans the last two decades, provides a new understanding of the geography 
and decision-making processes related to teacher labor markets. In short, our review of recent 
scholarship on teacher labor markets leads us to several key conclusions, including (a) teacher 
labor markets are geographically small and, thus, highly localized and (b) teacher hiring decisions 
are largely made by local school leaders. 

We contend that taken together, this evidence has important implications regarding both the 
local nature of teacher labor markets and how this localism has the potential to reinforce and 
exacerbate inequities across schools and districts. A wide body of research has revealed a large 
inequality in the distribution of teachers across schools. Relatedly, an increasing body of research 
indicates that teacher labor markets are smaller, in terms of geography, than those of the vast 
majority of other professions. We argue that this unique feature of teacher labor markets is likely 
to reinforce an unequal distribution of teachers across schools. And, the fact that decision making 
in teacher hiring is generally put in the hands of school leaders, whose hiring networks and 
preferences may be highly localized, has the potential to further exacerbate inequality. 

We consider localism from two angles: the geography of teacher labor markets and the locus 
of decision making around teacher hiring. This paper outlines the research in these areas, and 
then describes how the interaction of these domains has the potential to exacerbate inequities in 
the distribution of teachers across schools and districts. 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF TEACHER LABOR MARKETS 


Like many other aspects of public education, evidence indicates that localism plays an important 
part in teacher labor markets. Existing evidence indicates that both prospective teachers and 
employers (i.e., schools and districts) care about geographic proximity and familiarity when 
making decisions about where to teach and whom to hire, respectively. 

Recent evidence indicates that the geographic location of schools and districts is particularly 
important to teachers. Teachers take jobs close to where they grew up or, when they do leave their 
hometowns, choose to teach in districts that are similar, in terms of demographic composition, 
to where they are originally from (Boyd, Lankford, Loeb, & Wyckoff, 2005a; Boyd, Lankford, 
Loeb, & Wyckoff, 2005b; Reininger, 2012). Boyd and colleagues (2005a) use data from the state 
of New York to explore the spatial geography of teacher labor markets. They find that teachers 
strongly prefer to teach close to their hometowns, and, if they do not stay local, they tend to 
work in schools that serve students with similar characteristics to the students where the teachers 
themselves are from. For example, the authors find that nearly two-thirds of teachers who began 
teaching in public schools in New York took their first jobs in schools that were within 15 miles 
of their hometowns. Reininger (2012) finds that these results hold for a nationally representative 
sample of teachers. Interestingly, she also finds that teachers are far more likely to “stay local” 
than the vast majority of other professionals. 

A recent qualitative study may help to explain these findings. Cannata (2010) finds that within 
a single labor market, new teachers have strong preferences to teach in districts that are close to 
their homes, familiar, and where they will work with colleagues and students with whom they 
share characteristics. By following prospective teachers while they searched for jobs, this study 
found that the geographic location of the school or district played a role at each stage of the job 
search—not only because of commuting time but also the socioculturally informed perceptions 
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prospective teachers had about particular districts, neighborhoods, and/or schools. Importantly, 
like previous research on how prospective teachers gather information (Liu & Johnson, 2006), 
Cannata (2010) finds that decisions about which districts and schools in which to seek jobs and, 
ultimately, accept an offer, are often made using very limited information such as the racial/ethnic 
and socioeconomic composition of a school or district’s student body. 

A recent quantitative study in the Chicago Public Schools also indicates that prospective 
teachers have strong geographic preferences, even within school districts. Prospective teachers 
in Chicago are more likely to apply to jobs that are closer to their homes, even after controlling 
for a wide range of school, neighborhood, and teacher characteristics (Engel, Jacob, & Curran, 
2014). The authors also find that, controlling for home address and a range of other school 
and neighborhood factors, teachers are more likely to apply to teach in particular geographic 
regions of the city; specifically, applicants are more likely to apply to schools on the city’s more 
affluent North Side. This study also finds, as Cannata (2010) suggests, that teachers are more 
likely to apply to schools serving larger numbers of students with whom they share racial/ethnic 
backgrounds, holding other factors constant. 

Related research finds that teacher preferences for proximity continue as they advance in their 
careers. Boyd et al. (2005b) find that teachers in New York City are more likely to leave schools 
if they lived further away from those schools. In fact, the authors note that “Nonresidents [of New 
York City] are five times more likely to transfer to positions outside New York City, both after 
their first year of teaching and in subsequent years” (p. 170). 

These findings regarding teachers’ preferences mirror research in urban geography indicat- 
ing that many people, and women in particular, determine where they will work based on their 
residential location (Hanson & Pratt, 1988). Compared with their male counterparts, women 
are more likely to work close to home and within their own communities, and are also more 
likely to aim to minimize commute time (Clark, Huang, & Withers, 2003; Hanson & Johnston, 
1985; Hanson & Pratt, 1988; Madden, 1981). Understanding women’s preferences is particularly 
relevant for the teacher workforce, where over two-thirds of teachers were women in 2011-2012 
(U.S. Department of Education, 2012). Along with these geographic preferences, extensive re- 
search in sociology finds that people generally have homophilic preferences—that is, most people 
engage in social and professional networks with people with whom they share characteristics, 
with homophilic preferences along racial/ethnic lines being the most prominent (McPherson, 
Smith-Lovin, & Cook, 2001). 

It is important to note that the geographically local nature of teacher labor markets does not 
result only from decisions made by teachers. When hiring, schools and districts also engage in 
hiring processes and decision making that reinforce the highly localized nature of teacher labor 
markets. Evidence suggests that teachers’ preferences to teach close to home may be reinforced 
by administrators’ preferences and hiring practices. A survey of Pennsylvania school district 
superintendents found that the vast majority of districts recruited prospective teachers locally and 
that an average of 40% of teachers per district are graduates of that district (Strauss, Bowes, Marks, 
& Plesko, 2000). Similarly, in a survey of New York State school district administrators, Balter 
and Duncombe (2008) found that the vast majority of advertising and recruitment of teachers 
occurs locally. In a qualitative study of Chicago principals, principals reported district guidelines 
encouraging them to advertise positions only within the school district’s ebulletin (Engel, 2013), 
and most principals reported networking only within the Chicago Public Schools district to find 
prospective teachers (Engel & Finch, forthcoming). 
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In addition to recruitment procedures that often encourage seekin g prospective teachers locally, 
the candidate selection process also has facets that encourage schools and districts to prioritize 
hiring geographically local candidates. For example, when asked about the criteria used in hiring, 
principals say they are looking for teachers who understand the types of students that they serve, 
teachers who are committed to staying at the school, and teachers who “fit” the school (Harris, 
Rutledge, Ingle, & Thompson, 2010). Relatedly, a survey of principals in charter and traditional 
public schools found that a prospective teacher’s commitment to stay at the school was more 
important than previous teaching experience (Cannata & Engel, 2012). 


THE DECISION-MAKING PROCESS IN TEACHER HIRING 


The second key domain that can help us understand the local nature of the teacher labor market is 
the locus and nature of decision making in teacher hires. Traditionally, there is a complex set of 
relationships and actors in teacher recruitment and hiring, with responsibility for hiring decisions 
shared by individuals at both the district and school levels. For example, research has found 
that districts are often responsible for teacher recruitment and initial handling of applications, 
meaning that prospective teachers’ first interactions regarding a teaching job may be with the 
district’s central office (Balter & Duncombe, 2008; Levin & Quinn, 2003). Further, districts often 
have established staffing procedures and rules about teacher transfers that can restrict what school 
leaders can do and whom they can hire, and delay the hiring process (Levin & Quinn, 2003; Liu, 
Rosenstein, Swan, & Kahlil, 2008). 

Additional constraints can include residency requirements. Interestingly, unlike New York City 
and Los Angeles, the Chicago Public Schools—the nation’s third largest school district—requires 
that its teachers live within the city limits of Chicago. This residential requirement has the 
potential to constrain the applicant pool from which Chicago principals can choose and adds 
physical boundaries to the already highly localized teacher labor market (Engel et al., 2014). A 
study of six urban districts finds that formal job offers are made by central office human resource 
staff and centralized decisions about how to organize the hiring process can require significant 
coordination between district- and school-level individuals (Liu et al., 2008). 

With this complex division of responsibilities between districts and schools, the degree of 
involvement and decision-making power granted to local school principals can vary substantially. 
A survey of first-year teachers across four states provides insight into the degree of centralization 
or decentralization in the hiring process (Liu & Johnson, 2006). This study found that across 
the four states, 46% of new teachers described their experience with the hiring process as highly 
decentralized, but this varied from 45% in California to 80% in Massachusetts. In contrast, an 
average of only 12% of new teachers characterized their experience with the hiring process 
as highly centralized—meaning they were offered a job by the district central office and then 
were assigned to a specific school. In the Chicago Public Schools, teacher hiring is largely 
decentralized, with district staff providing support and processing applications while principals 
maintain extensive autonomy with regard to teacher selection (Engel et al., 2014). 

The shared responsibility for teacher hiring decisions is also evident in the results of a nationally 
representative survey of public school principals in 2007-08.' When asked about the amount of 


These data come from the authors’ original analyses of the 2007-08 Schools and Staffing Survey, administered by 
the National Center on Education Statistics. 
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influence different stakeholders have in hiring new full-time teachers, fully 90% of principals 
indicated that they have a major influence on these decisions. Yet, nearly one-quarter (23%) of 
principals also said that the local school board has a major influence in teacher hiring and nearly 
one-third (32%) of principals reported that school district staff have a major influence on teacher 
hiring decisions. Thus, it appears that local school leaders have considerable authority in hiring 
teachers for their schools, but that in a substantial minority of districts, district staff and school 
boards play a large role in the hiring process as well. 

Evidence on the trend in authority over teacher hiring is not available, but there are increasing 
calls for teacher hiring decisions to be made by local school leaders. These calls for reform include 
suggestions to revise rules regarding involuntary placement of teachers into schools (Levin & 
Quinn, 2003). The rationale for more school-level autonomy in teacher hiring is twofold. First, 
obtaining a good “‘fit” between the teacher and local school in terms of mission and values, 
necessary instructional expertise, and organizational match with other faculty has the potential 
to be positive for teachers (Liu & Johnson, 2006). As noted above, principals highly value how 
prospective teachers fit with their schools (Harris et al., 2010). Thus, it is argued that hiring 
decisions should be made locally, at the school level, as local school actors—the principal and 
other personnel in the school—are likely in the best position to determine whether prospective 
teachers will match with a particular school’s needs and focus. Second, along with recent increases 
in school-level accountability, there may be greater recognition of the needs of school leaders to 
manage their human capital (Curtis & Wurtzel, 2010). This includes having the administrative 
power to make the personnel decisions that they believe are most likely to help their schools meet 
performance expectations (Horng et al., 2010). In short, if principals are to be held accountable 
for school outcomes, it is argued, they should have maximum autonomy and authority over school 
decisions—particularly with regard to their faculties. 

There is limited research examining the processes that principals use to hire teachers. As 
noted, principals emphasize ‘fit’ between prospective teachers and their school environments and 
cultures (Harris et al., 2010). A study of Chicago principals finds that principals rely heavily on 
hiring resources provided by the district (Engel & Finch, forthcoming). Further, when principals 
do go beyond formal district hiring resources, they typically network with other principals within 
the district and seek referrals from their current faculty. Very few principals reported networking 
beyond the district to find prospective teachers to fill the vacancies in their schools. Relatedly, 
research finds that principals typically do not report seeking teachers who attended selective 
universities (Cannata & Engel, 2012; Engel, 2013; Harris et al., 2010). In fact, one study finds 
that principals are much more likely to employ teachers who attended selective institutions if they 
themselves attended a selective college or university. This association was most pronounced in 
schools serving students from traditionally disadvantaged backgrounds (Baker & Cooper, 2005). 


The Interaction of Two Forms of Localism in Teacher Hiring—Geography 
and Decentralized Decision Making 


Considering both geographic and decision-making evidence on teacher labor markets, we note 
that the geographic reach of teacher labor markets is particularly constrained. Job searches are 
highly localized among most prospective teachers, while the majority of public school principals 
have autonomy in teacher hiring. Further, these principals are likely to rely on district resources, 
network locally, and seek familiarity and fit in prospective teachers. These two elements of 
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localism in teacher labor markets—geography and decision making—may interact with each 
other in interesting, and potentially problematic, ways. Specifically, the promotion of school- 
level autonomy in teacher hiring may have unintended consequences, given the extremely local 
nature of the teacher labor market. 

Evidence on the distribution of teachers across schools indicates substantial inequalities in 
access to well-qualified teachers (e.g., Boyd et al., 2005a). This inequity is due, at least in part, 
to decisions made by both teachers and principals in the hiring and job search processes (Boyd, 
Lankford, Loeb, Ronfeldt, & Wyckoff, 2011; Cannata, 2010; Engel et al., 2014). Increasing 
principal authority over teacher hiring is likely to reinforce the constrained geography of teacher 
labor markets, because principals are likely to hire teachers with whom they share characteristics 
(e.g., Baker & Cooper, 2005) and who are familiar with the student body they serve. 

Given the constraints faced by some school administrators with regard to differences in 
the geographic location and available pool of applicants for their schools (Engel et al., 2014), 
empowering principals with more autonomy through a decentralized hiring process is likely not 
enough to increase equity in the distribution of teachers across schools. Indeed, one study of 
hiring practices in a mid-sized urban district in the Midwest found that the relative attractiveness 
of a school and its location was a better predictor of hiring outcomes than the ability of the 
principal to engage in a strategic and coherent hiring process (DeArmond, Gross, & Goldhaber, 
2010). 

Indeed, emerging trends suggest a recognition that the local nature of teacher labor markets 
may contribute to the reproduction of inequality (Boyd et al., 2005a; DeArmond et al., 2010; 
Engel et al., 2014). In response, many districts are revising recruitment and selection procedures to 
create a higher quality—and more equitable—teaching force for all students. For example, some 
large urban districts are enhancing teacher recruitment efforts both by building and strengthening 
relationships with local teacher preparation programs as well as through partnerships with high- 
quality alternative certification programs such as Teach For America and The New Teacher Project 
(Strategic Management of Human Capital, 2009). 

These more active recruitment strategies can go beyond the local community and, in many 
cases, recruit and hire talented teachers from a much larger geographic area than is typical. 
Recruiting top teaching talent, particularly from outside a school district’s immediate geographic 
reach, requires a multifaceted strategy. This may include teacher residency programs, which 
evidence suggests can be effective for teacher recruitment and retention (e.g., Papay, West, 
Fullerton, & Kane, 2012), programs in which local school districts “grow their own” teachers, 
relationships with high-quality teacher preparation programs, and financial incentives for teaching 
in high-needs schools (Koppich & Showalter, 2008). Notably, this comprehensive range of teacher 
recruitment and retention strategies requires targeted resources from the district central office, 
particularly if the goal is to meet the staffing demands of high-needs schools. For example, a 
recent experiment offered a $20,000 salary bonus over two years for high-performing teachers 
who transferred into designated high-needs schools; results indicated that the incentive helped 
to fill vacancies in those schools, boosted student test scores, and increased teacher retention 
(Glazerman, Protik, Teh, Bruch, & Max, 2013). 

Addressing what may be a natural tendency of teacher labor markets toward an inequitable dis- 
tribution of qualified and effective teachers across schools and districts, resulting from preferences 
of both teachers and administrators, requires a recruitment and selection process that balances 
school-level autonomy over decision making with centralized strategies to meet system-wide 
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objectives. The hiring practices of individual principals and school administrators are influenced 
by the organization and structure of district central offices (Cannata et al., 2014; Donaldson, 
2013). For example, a recent study in eight school systems sought to understand how measures 
of teacher effectiveness, such as teacher value-added scores, are used in teacher hiring. It found 
that the ways in which central offices organize teacher recruitment and screening, expectations 
for how principals make hiring decisions, and accountability for hiring decisions all influence the 
decisions made and processes used by local school leaders (Cannata, et al., 2014). 

Recent policy developments highlight a trend that may be likely to run counter to the notion of 
localism in teacher labor markets, particularly in schools and districts serving large concentrations 
of traditionally under-served students. To move closer to achieving the goal of placing an effective 
teacher in every classroom, some schools and districts are engaging in more national and even 
international recruitment and sourcing strategies to fill vacancies in their schools and districts. 
Thus, districts may need to increasingly work to balance local autonomy over the decision-making 
processes involved in teacher hiring with centralized policies aimed at increasing equity in the 
distribution of effective and qualified teachers across schools. Our review of current research finds 
both the spatial geography and locus of decision making in teacher labor markets to be highly 
localized in nature. At the same time, efforts to increase equity in the distribution of teachers 
across schools and districts are likely to require approaches that are broader in scope and that 
potentially rely on some policies that increase the centralization of hiring practices. 
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As more state legislatures join the debate on school-choice and parent-trigger legislation, their 
discussions draw attention to an evolving landscape outside school walls where parental action 
shapes educational opportunity. Parents wield their political, social, economic, and cultural capital 
to secure the best educational outcomes for their children. This paper identifies the political frames 
that distinguish the educational opportunity-seeking behavior of middle-, working-, and lower-class 
parents. Rational choice and interest group theories are used to explain the politics of middle-class 
opportunity hoarding by way of tracking and school-choice practices. Policy entrepreneurship and 
interest group theory provide the frameworks to explain the support for vouchers and parent-trigger 
laws by lower- and working-class parents as part of their opportunity-prying efforts. 


As more state legislatures join the debate on school-choice and parent-trigger legislation, their 
discussions draw attention to an evolving landscape outside school walls where parental action 
shapes educational opportunity. In particular, parents wield their political, social, economic, and 
cultural capital to secure the best educational outcomes for their children. Their involvement 
in schooling takes on dynamics above and beyond the expected scope of parental involvement: 
preparing children for school, attending school events, fulfilling teachers’ requests, or ensuring 
completion of homework (Epstein, 1987; Epstein & Becker, 1982; Hoover-Dempsey, Bassler, 
& Brissie, 1987; Lareau, 2000; and Van Galen, 1987). These dynamics also extend beyond the 
six types of involvement envisaged by Epstein (1985): parenting, communicating, volunteering, 
learning at home, decision making, and collaborating with the community. Parents are engaging 
in opportunity hoarding and opportunity prying to “hoard” educational opportunities or to “pry” 
them from others. Of these two dynamics, opportunity hoarding has the greater recognition in 
the literature; the concept of opportunity prying is less discussed. 

Opportunity hoarding occurs when “members of a categorically bounded network acquire 
access to a resource that is valuable, renewable, subject to a monopoly, supportive of network 
activities, and enhanced by the network’s modus operandi” (Tilly, 1998, p. 10). Tilly (1998) 
viewed opportunity hoarding as contributing to the creation and maintenance of “durable” and 
categorical inequality. Network members hoard their access to a resource, creating beliefs and 
practices that sustain their control. They set up systems of “social closure, exclusion, and control” 
(Tilly, 1998, p. 91). Although Tilly (1998) does not use the examples of parents or education 
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in his conceptualization of opportunity hoarding, the concept is applicable to the behavior of 
middle-class parents concerning their children’s educational opportunities. 

Opportunity hoarding takes on both “within-school” and “between-school” dynamics (Walters, 
2007). A visible manifestation of middle-class parents’ “‘within-school” opportunity hoarding 
has been their support of tracking, whereby “privileged parents try to secure for their children 
placement in gifted and talented programs or assignment to the classes taught by the ‘best’ 
teachers” (Walters, 2007, p. 17). On the other hand, “between-school” opportunity hoarding 
involves mechanisms, such as residential school choice, that enable parents to hoard spaces in 
the best possible schools for their own children. 

Although the opportunity hoarding of educational opportunities is associated with middle- 
class parents, opportunity prying relates to lower- and working-class parents. Walters (2007) 
defines opportunity prying as poor minority parents’ efforts 


to do as much as they can, through whatever means they can, to secure greater educational opportu- 
nities for their own children. These in effect constitute efforts to pry loose some of the opportunities 
for their own children that the privileged typically hoard. (p. 18) 


In this analysis, we investigate opportunity hoarding and opportunity prying in schooling with 
an aim to identify their political underpinnings. Our research question is: what political frames 
explain the educational opportunity-seeking behavior of parents? We draw on rational choice and 
interest group theories to explain the politics of middle-class opportunity hoarding by way of 
tracking (“within-school” opportunity hoarding) and school-choice practices (“between-school” 
opportunity hoarding). Policy entrepreneurship and interest group theory provide the frameworks 
to explain the support for vouchers and parent-trigger laws by lower- and working-class parents 
as part of their opportunity-prying efforts. This study is significant because research on hoarding 
and prying behavior tends to be confined to the social context of education. Opportunity hoarding 
and opportunity prying have yet to be explored within the context of the political frameworks of 
education. 


OPPORTUNITY SEEKING: HOARDING AND PRYING 


The research literature recognizes the positive impact of parents on school outcomes (Ec- 
cles & Harold, 1993; Epstein & Dauber, 1991; Hoover-Dempsey & Sandler, 1995; Muller & 
Kerbow, 1993; Sui-Chu & Willms, 1996). As reported in Smith & Wohlstetter (2009), research 
has found that parental involvement is related to a host of student achievement indicators, in- 
cluding grades, attendance, attitudes, expectations, homework completion, and state test results 
(Astone & McLanahan, 1991, Cancio, West & Young, 2004; Dearing, McCartney, Weiss, Krei- 
der, & Simpkins, 2004; Gutman & Midgley, 2000; Izzo, Weissberg, Kasprow, & Fendrich, 1999; 
Senechal & LeFevre, 2002; Sheldon, 2003). 

Opportunity hoarding is a strategy adopted by middle-class parents to ensure desirable aca- 
demic and socioeconomic outcomes. According to Lareau (2003), 


worried about how their children will get ahead, middle class parents are increasingly determined to 
make sure that their children are not excluded from any opportunity that might eventually contribute 
to their advancement. (p. 5) 
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By virtue of their financial resources, practical knowledge about schooling, and interper- 
sonal skills, these parents have become proficient in “customizing” their children’s education 
to maximize the children’s mobility and achievement in the educational system (Lareau, 1987, 
1989, 2002). Furthermore, as cited in Cucchiara & Horvat (2009), middle-class parents are 
more likely to be involved, and involved in different ways, than working-class and poor families 
(Davies, 1993; Dornbusch & Wood, 1989; McGrath & Kuriloff, 1999; Muller, 1993; Lareau, 2000, 
2003). 

Opportunity hoarding manifests itself in many forms. According to Walters (2007), opportunity 
hoarding may occur when parents: 


lobby legislators to circumvent state orders to redistribute school funds from affluent to poor districts. 
... let their school board members know that they do not want voucher students allowed in their 
school district. .. . abandon the public sector in favor of private schools [as happened in the aftermath 
of busing orders]; purchase private tutoring or test-preparation services for their children; ... donate 
money—sometimes enormous amounts of money—to their children’s schools for equipment or 
programs that cannot be provided with existing public monies, all to ‘maintain an advantage.’ (p. 16) 


The extant literature indicates that school-improvement agendas and expectations are increas- 
ingly being shaped by middle-class parental involvement and representation, and that parental 
involvement mediates the impact of social-class on achievement (Baker & Stevenson, 1986; 
Lareau, 1987, 1989; Stevenson & Baker, 1987; Useem, 1992). Well-educated parents, espe- 
cially mothers, are more likely to be knowledgeable about the schooling process and their own 
children’s performance, to be active in school affairs and integrated into informal networks of 
information, and to feel comfortable intervening at the school site to maximize their children’s 
learning (Useem, 1992). Posey (2012) cites studies that find middle-class parents to have the 
power to boost PTA budgets, volunteer hours to the school, and utilize their political and social 
capital to garner critical resources for schools (Kahlenberg, 2001; Varady & Raffel, 1995). 

On the other hand, research findings differ concerning the level and type of involvement of 
working-class parents with whom opportunity prying is associated. Chin & Phillips (2004) indi- 
cate that there are studies that suggest that poor and working-class parents do value “cultivating” 
their children. Studies show that many lower-income parents have high expectations for their 
children’s academic success and educational attainment (Alexander and Entwisle 1988; Fordham 
1996; Stevenson, Chen, & Uttal, 1990). Some poor and working-class parents engage in practices 
that are aimed at developing their children’s academic skills, even though they are often less able 
to realize their desires to cultivate their children’s skills because of material constraints (Rosier 
2000, 2001; Rosier & Corsaro, 1993). 

Barriers such as language, work schedules, and a sense of disenfranchisement often limit the 
impact of parental involvement for urban, low-income, immigrant, minority, and working-class 
parents (Smith & Wohlstetter, 2009). Indeed, Lareau (2000, 2002, 2003) finds that structural 
problems lead working-class parents to be less involved than their middle-class counterparts. She 
argues that middle-class parents tend to engage in a “cultural logic of child rearing” that involves 
“concerted cultivation,’ while lower- and working-class parents emphasize the “accomplishment 
of natural growth” (Chin & Phillips, 2004). According to Lareau (2002, pp. 748-749), working- 
class and poor parents “believe that as long as they provide love, food, and safety, their children 
will grow and thrive.” They “do not focus on developing their children’s special talents.” 
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Whether it takes the form of opportunity hoarding or opportunity prying, parents’ opportunity- 
seeking behavior has become a conspicuous feature of schooling today. 


THE POLITICS OF OPPORTUNITY HOARDING 


In our examination of the politics of opportunity hoarding, we focus specifically on the political 
underpinnings of middle-class parental efforts to place their children in high academic tracks and 
in high-performing schools with a large middle-class population. 


“Within-School” Hoarding 


Opportunity hoarding is implicated in the reproduction of social class stratification within schools. 
The reproduction of class stratification is facilitated by the fact that although schooling is billed 
as providing equal opportunity and as the avenue of social mobility, school structures (e.g., pupil 
grouping arrangements, evaluation practices, accessibility of material and human resources) are 
themselves hierarchically stratified (Brantlinger, Majd-Jabbari, & Guskin, 1996). One of these 
structures is tracking within schools. The segregation of students that accompanies tracking 
assures unequal access to educational opportunities between high- and low-income students. 
Due to their generally higher test scores, higher-income students may find themselves in the 
college-preparatory high-track classrooms, while lower-income students occupy the general and 
vocational low-track classrooms. Opportunity hoarding by middle-class parents contributes to 
this class-based stratification of educational opportunity within schools. 

Rational choice theory provides a fitting conceptual framework to unpack the hoarding behay- 
ior of middle-class parents. This framework also explains how parents’ support for tracking con- 
tributes to the perpetuation of social class inequality. Olson’s (1965) by-product theory assumes 
that people are rational individuals who seek to maximize the realization of their preferences 
at the least cost, whether they are informational, opportunity, or transaction costs. Guided by 
self-interest, people develop strategies for action in order to attain the outcomes they prefer. 
Furthermore, when their preferences relate to public or collective goods, they adopt a “free rider” 
status to minimize the costs they face (Olson, 1965). 

In the application of rational choice theory to public education, the rational, self-interested 
parent of the high-tracked student seeks to take a free ride by enjoying and seeking to prolong the 
benefits that tracking affords his or her child, without having to incur the full cost of receiving 
this public good (Boyd, Crowson, & van Geel, 1994). Tracking enables middle-class parents to 
“hoard” classroom placements, teacher assignments, higher-level curricula, and greater quality 
of instruction for their children (Gamoran & Berends, 1987; Kelly, 2008; Oakes, 1985). Useem 
(1992) observes that highly educated parents have a greater propensity to use a variety of strategies 
to ensure that their children are placed in more demanding classes. Indeed, according to Useem, 


The involvement of highly educated parents in their children’s placement at critical decision points 
in the tracking system is one mechanism by which educational advantage is transmitted from one 
generation to the next. (p. 263) 
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Parental efforts have long-lasting effects. Students are more likely to improve in mathe- 
matics achievement in high school if their parents are actively involved in course selection 
(Ekstrom, Goertz, & Rock, 1988 as cited in Useem, 1992). In addition, as Gamoran (2009) 
reports, national survey analyses reveal that over the course of high school, students assigned 
to high and low tracks grow further and further apart in achievement (e.g., Alexander, Cook, & 
McDill, 1978; Gamoran, 1987, 1992; Gamoran & Mare, 1989; Heyns, 1974; Lucas & Gamoran, 
2002). 

The relative academic achievement levels of students from low- and high-income families 
illustrate the direction of tracking’s class-based advantages. The gap in test scores between low- 
income and high-income students is substantial and persistent. A comparison of the 2003 and 
2011 National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) 4th- and 8th-grade mathematics and 
reading scores reveals that although absolute scores were higher in 2011, the gaps between the 
scores of low- and high-income students remain at 2003 levels. For instance, the average 4th-grade 
mathematics score for high-income students remained 24 points higher than that of low-income 
students (National Center for Education Statistics, 2012a, 2012b). Opportunity hoarding by way 
of tracking widens such achievement gaps and ultimately reinforces social inequality (Gamoran, 
2009; Lucas & Berends, 2002; Oakes, Gamoran, & Page, 1992). 

Tracking enables middle-class parents to hoard the “best” teachers for their children. The 
preferable treatment of high-track students is evident in disparate teacher assignment and behavior 
between high and low tracks. Kaufman and Rosenbaum (1992), McDonnell, Burstein, Ormseth, 
Catterall, and Moody (1990), Oakes (1986), Talbert (1990), and Wheelock (1992) found that 
teachers are themselves tracked, as those judged to be the most qualified and experienced are 
assigned to teach the high tracks. Teachers also sort themselves by preferring to teach the high 
tracks because low-track classes necessitate more time spent managing students’ behavior, while 
high-track classes allow for more instructional time (Gamoran, Nystrand, Berends, & LePore, 
1995; Hallinan, 1994; Oakes, 1985). High-track teachers spend more time preparing and are more 
enthusiastic in class than teachers of low-track classes (Rosenbaum, 1976). 

Opportunity hoarding is facilitated when higher- and lower-income students experience differ- 
ent curricula and quality of instruction (Gamoran & Berends, 1987; Kelly, 2008; Oakes, 1985). 
Differences are observed in the pace, complexity, and coverage of classroom instruction that 
favor students assigned to high-track classes and disadvantage those placed in low-track classes 
(Barr & Dreeben, 1983; Gamoran, 1986; Oakes, 1990; Rowan & Miracle, 1983). The content 
of high-track classes tends to be more academically rigorous (essay writing, problem solving) 
than that of low-track classes. According to Scales, Roehlkepartain, Keilsmeier, and Benson 
(2006, p. 40), “low-income youth are more often taught using memorization, drills, and other 
basic instructional methods that are not conducive to engagement and learning” (Murphy, 2010). 
The assertion that “many low-track classrooms are deadening, non-educational environments has 
been verified again and again” (Loveless, 1999, p. 21). 

Rational choice theory suggests that middle-class parents hoard educational opportunities in 
order to maintain their family’s social status. Students’ and parents’ educational choices, which 
contribute to class discrepancies in academic attainment, are rational choices because “they reflect 
evaluations made of the costs and benefits of possible alternatives . . . and of the probabilities of dif- 
ferent outcomes such as educational success or failure” (Breen & Goldthorpe, 1997/2000, p. 184). 
In their evaluations, actors consider the cost of education relative to the resources available to 
them, their academic ability, and the risk of sliding into a lower social class. Middle-class students 
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require greater academic attainment to avoid social class demotion than do working-class or poor 
students (Breen & Goldthorpe, 1997/2000). 

Given this decision-making approach, Jacob & Tieben (2007) argue_that if a student is in 
the high track and this track is appropriate for his status maintenance but is too academically 
demanding for him, his parents will undertake relative risk aversion. Because changing to a lower 
track would restore the match between the student’s performance and track level but would also 
bear a high risk of social status reduction, his parents will prefer the alternative that enables them 
to maintain the desired status level, that is, to let their child remain in the high-track classroom. 
Intergenerational social mobility matters more to these parents than academic fit (Jacob & Tieben, 
2007). 

Interest group theory also provides a useful conceptual framework to unpack the hoarding 
behavior of middle-class parents. Interest groups are “sets of individuals with some values, 
purposes, and demands in common” (Dahl, 1961/2005, p. 104). According to Johnson (2001), 
middle-class parents have shared interests and are a form of the interest group envisaged by 
Truman (1951/2005). They typify an interest group in that they (a) know what their interests are, 
(b) share these interests with others, and (c) possess incentives sufficiently compelling to act on 
these interests (Johnson, 2001). Wells and Serna (1996) found evidence that parents of students 
in the high track (to whom they refer as the “local elites”) use their interest group activity to 
retain their children’s privileged status in a tracked system by threatening flight, co-opting the 
institutional elites (e.g., the principal and district superintendent), soliciting buy-in from the “not- 
quite elite” (middle-class parents), and accepting detracking “bribes” from the school, such as 
smaller AP classes with “handpicked” students. 

Middle-class parental interest groups have pushed back against detracking. The research 
literature describes how vocal middle-class parents have been in their opposition to detracking, a 
reform that groups students heterogeneously in order to create more equitable access to curricula, 
teachers, and material resources (Rubin, 2006). As Welner & Burris (2006) summarize: parents 
of high-tracked students fear that detracking will result in lowered academic standards (Oakes, 
Quartz, Ryan, & Lipton, 2000; Wells & Serna, 1996; Welner, 2001); that their children will 
be deprived of the perceived academic, social, and status advantages associated with high-track 
placement (Kerckhoff, 1986; Wells & Serna, 1996); that lower-achieving students will disrupt 
the classroom (Wells & Serna, 1996; Welner, 2001); and that low-track students may expose 
their children to undesirable culture in such forms as drugs and deemphasized academics (Oakes, 
Wells, Jones, & Datnow, 1997; Welner, 2001). Parents also argue that academically gifted students 
should have access to classes that maximize their potential, and that detracking holds back high- 
ability students because teachers must reduce the amount and complexity of material so that all 
students in the class, including low-ability students, can understand (Brewer, Rees, & Argys, 
1995; Burris & Welner, 2005). 

The power of middle-class parents is evident in Loveless’s (1999) finding that teachers at 
schools that planned to eliminate tracking worried about the reaction of parents of high-achieving 
students: 


They know school board members; they know administrators; they are the most vocal. They are the 
ones that are on the site council, that volunteer. We have some that work in the office, you know, 
volunteer. They have access to the counselors and to the principal, and they don’t hesitate to speak 
up—Teacher, history. (p. 80) 
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Although middle-class parents endorse tracking in their quest for the best educational oppor- 
tunities for their children, this hoarding mechanism “reflects racial and social class stratification 
outside of school” and “perpetuates that stratification by facilitating the intergenerational transfer 
of social, economic, and political status” (Oakes, 2005, pp. 247-248). High- and low-track stu- 
dents experience different curricula, quality of instruction, and treatment by teachers. When the 
middle-class parents of high-tracked students use their political and economic capital to maintain 
tracking in schools, their “within-school” opportunity hoarding promotes educational outcomes 
consistent with the “durable” inequalities envisioned by Tilly (1998). 


“Between-School” Hoarding 


Middle-class parents practice “between-school” opportunity hoarding by making use of school- 
choice options. School choice takes many forms. Students may have the option to choose among 
public schools in their district or other districts, or to choose among charter schools, magnet 
schools, and private schools. They may qualify for a voucher for private school tuition or receive 
tax credits for private school tuition. Although this phenomenon is not typically what is being 
referred to in discussions concerning “school choice,” many parents also choose their residence 
for the purpose of gaining access to desired schools (Levin, 2009). 

Sets of parents with greater resources hoard opportunities in high-performing public schools 
with their residential concentrations in these schools’ attendance zones. Residence in highly 
desirable school attendance zones can be unaffordable for low-income families, and exclusionary 
zoning laws may even forbid the construction of low-cost housing in certain neighborhoods 
(Rothwell, 2012). 

Parents’ willingness to pay more for desirable schools may also drive up housing costs. A 
study of school districts around Boston in the 1990s reported that, controlling for property tax 
rates, school spending, and other neighborhood characteristics, an approximately one standard 
deviation or 5% increase in elementary school test scores was associated with a 2.1% or $3,948 
increase in the cost of housing (Black, 1999). Another study of housing prices in middle-class 
West Hartford, Connecticut between 1996 and 2005 found that a one standard deviation or 12% 
increase in elementary school test scores was associated with a 1.9% or $3,824 increase in house 
price (Dougherty et al., 2009). Interestingly, the West Hartford study also found that these middle- 
class parents valued low numbers of minority students more than high test scores. By the end of 
the study period, families were willing to pay about seven times more for a one standard deviation 
decrease in minority school composition than for a one standard deviation increase in test scores. 

Rational choice theory provides a frame for opportunity hoarding through residential school 
choice such as that practiced by parents in the Boston and West Hartford studies. As with 
tracking, parents are motivated to hoard educational opportunities through residential school 
choice by their desire to avoid the social class demotion of their children (Breen & Goldthorpe, 
1997/2000). White, middle-class parents choose schools and neighborhoods that they feel will 
provide their children with the best chance at success. They make certain that their children’s 
classmates will be largely White, middle-class, and high-performing. Holme (2002) studied the 
school choices made by 42 middle- and upper-income, mainly White, parents. Parents’ choices 
were based not on test scores but rather on schools’ general reputation as conveyed through 
parents’ social contacts of similar economic and racial backgrounds. This process helped parents 
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identify schools with other high-income, mostly White students, who they felt would be more 
motivated, more able, and better behaved (Holme, 2002). 

Even middle-class parents who seek demographic diversity participate in opportunity hoarding 
because they also require a certain degree of homogeneity among their children’s classmates. 
Interviews with middle-class parents who were seriously considering sending their children to 
public schools in Boston showed that although they valued the racial and socioeconomic diversity 
to which their children would be exposed, they desired schools close to home with a critical mass 
of families from similar backgrounds, resulting in a clustering of middle-class families in a small 
number of urban schools (Kimelberg & Billingham, 2013). 

In addition to traditional public schools, middle-class parents choose schools that are more 
commonly regarded as choice schools, that is, charter schools and magnet schools. Charter schools 
are public schools that have varying degrees of governmental independence from district oversight 
(Levin, 2009). Advocates for charter schools have argued that charters are more effective and 
innovative than traditional public schools and that a market of school choice will lead to improved 
school quality as schools compete with one another for students. Others argue that an education 
market will not equitably or efficiently distribute educational opportunity (Loveless & Field, 
2009). 

Magnet schools are public choice schools that enroll students from outside of their neighbor- 
hood attendance zones and often have themed curricula or instruction. They were developed in 
the 1970s in an attempt to decrease racial segregation in schools, particularly by attracting White 
students. Most are located in large urban school districts (Goldring, 2009), and nationally they 
enroll more students than charter schools (Smrekar, 2009). 

Like residential choice, charter and magnet school choice programs are mechanisms of middle- 
class opportunity hoarding. Although nationally charter schools enroll many low-income, mi- 
nority students, they are not racially diverse within schools and increase segregation by race, 
class, and ability (Wells, 2009). Choice schools are generally as or sometimes more segregated 
than conventional schools because individual schools are designed to serve particular types of 
students, such as gifted or low-income students (Mickelson, Bottia, & Southworth, 2012). 

Data suggest that the degree of opportunity hoarding in charter and magnet schools varies 
across regions. Nationally and in 21 states, charter schools enroll more Black and Hispanic and 
fewer White students than traditional public schools, but this is not true for charter schools in 19 
states. Similarly, in 14 states, charter schools have a higher proportion of students who are eligible 
for free and reduced-price lunch, but this is not the case in 23 other states (Lacireno-Paquet & 
Brantley, 2012). Magnet programs should decrease parental opportunity hoarding because they 
were meant to facilitate desegregation efforts, but Goldring’s (2009) assessment of the literature 
leads her to conclude that the research does not clarify whether or not school systems with magnet 
schools are less racially segregated than they otherwise would be. 

White, middle-class parents make rational choices in favor of charter and magnet schools 
that they believe will provide an environment in which their children will succeed academically 
and avoid downward class mobility. Similar to what is indicated by the literature on residential 
choice, school choice research indicates that White parents prefer schools where the majority 
of students are of the same race and there are few low-income students (Lacireno-Paquet & 
Brantley, 2012). Smrekar’s (2009) review of the literature similarly indicates that parents choose 
magnet schools for both academic reasons and a racial composition that places them in the 
majority. 
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Opportunity hoarding is facilitated by competitive choice programs that reward middle-class 
social, cultural, and economic capital. Less-privileged parents make rational school choices too, 
but their choices are not equivalent to those of more-privileged parents because they are unequally 
informed and resourced. André-Bechely (2005) reports parents’ actions in one urban Californian 
school district, whose choice options included a set of highly coveted, high-performing magnet 
schools. Lower-class parents were at a disadvantage because they had weaker understandings of 
how to succeed in the school application process (e.g., use a “points” system or racial formulas), 
more difficulty reading or understanding brochures and application materials, or less information 
about transportation options. More-privileged parents had more information because their social 
sources were better informed. Furthermore, they could gain admission to competitive schools 
through relationships with school board members or administrators. A body of research highlights 
the advantages held by higher-income, well-educated parents in the choice process. “Researchers 
find enrollment patterns suggestive of a ‘creaming effect’ in open enrollment plans, inter-district 
choice plans, voucher plans, and in certain alternative and magnet school programs,” summarizes 
Smrekar (2009, p. 400). 


THE POLITICS OF OPPORTUNITY PRYING 
School Choice: Vouchers 


Just as school choice options are used by middle-class parents for opportunity hoarding, these 
options provide working-class and poor parents with mediums for opportunity prying. Moe (2002) 
asserts that many of our schools have inequitable access not because of the existence of school 
choice, but because of a larger structure with too little school choice, particularly for low-income 
students. School choice programs can be a source of greater educational opportunity for the poor, 
who often cannot afford housing in high-performing public schools’ attendance zones (Rothwell, 
2012). The purpose of many choice programs is, in fact, to serve low-income or minority students. 

Minority parents and their organizational representatives have supported voucher programs 
as a source of greater educational opportunity. Publicly or privately funded vouchers for pri- 
vate school tuition afford low-income students with access to private schools (Peterson, 2009). 
Voucher programs therefore provide low-income parents with a chance to pry opportunities from 
higher-income families. Those who use vouchers to attend private schools are primarily African 
American, Latino, or low-income, which is a function of the purposes and locations of voucher 
programs (Lacireno-Paquet & Brantley, 2012). 

The passage of controversial school-choice legislation, such as that involving school vouchers, 
has been dependent on the strength of coalitions among interest groups. Voucher programs have 
been supported by coalitions among minority politicians, Republican legislators, and religious 
groups (Fusarelli, 2003). However, although distinct stakeholders with similar policy objectives 
affect policy change by forming advocacy coalitions, policy change is difficult for a minority 
coalition in a political subsystem (Sabatier & Weible, 2007). A 2012 national poll indicates that 
44% of Americans support public funding for private school attendance (Bushaw & Lopez, 2012), 
but opposition to vouchers is strong. 

Truman (1951/2005) explains that people with shared interests are a potential interest group 
that may mobilize if their interests are disturbed. Vouchers for low-income students disrupt 
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the interests of teachers’ unions, school administrators, organizations representing traditional 
public schools, and Democratic legislators, who have feared diminished resources and other 
changes to traditional public schools made by political and religious conservatives (Fusarelli, 
2003). Voucher supporters must also overcome the powerful opportunity-hoarding behaviors of 
middle-class parents. 

Truman (1951/2005) notes that interest groups whose members have greater status in society 
or who are also members of government will have greater access to the institutions of governance. 
Although private school vouchers are usually meant for low-income students, middle- and upper- 
class interest groups have the power to make or break their expansion. Fusarelli (2003) speculates 
that voucher programs will not expand unless they are supported by the middle and upper class. 
He writes that these groups will not lend support if they believe that the programs will harm 
their children’s educational quality by changing the demographics of their schools, reducing state 
funding for their schools, or increasing state regulation of their private schools. The middle class 
is more likely to support voucher programs for which it is eligible, as evidenced by recent pushes 
for voucher programs with higher or no income restrictions by some conservative Republican 
leaders (Gabriel, 2011). 

Success by pro-voucher advocacy coalitions could decrease middle-class opportunity hoarding 
in the private sector. A study of the Children’s Scholarship Fund, a privately funded national 
voucher program, statistically simulated the effects of a larger-scale program and found that such 
a program could reduce race and class segregation between schools because it would increase 
the demographic similarity between the private and public K-8 school populations (Peterson, 
Campbell, & West, 2002). 

The work of pro-voucher advocacy coalitions and parents who choose vouchers is based on 
the assumption that the private education to be received is superior to the public alternative. Some 
research has shown private schooling to have a larger positive effect on educational achievement 
for minority students than for White students (Peterson, 2009). However, in his review of the 
literature, Figlio (2009) determines that the research does not definitively demonstrate whether 
the effect of school vouchers on student achievement is positive or negative. Similarly, Hoffer 
(2009) explains that research on Catholic and other private schools has found that their students 
have above-average standardized test scores, but that most of the discrepancy between public and 
private school students is explained by student background characteristics. 

Voucher programs may, however, advantage the relatively more-privileged in the opportunity- 
prying game due to costs and lack of places. The CSF study found that of the 38% of families 
who declined a voucher because they were not admitted to their preferred school, 45% said that 
the reason for declined admission was inability to afford the portion of the tuition for which 
they were responsible. Ten percent were not admitted due to lack of places (Peterson et al., 
2002). 


School Choice: Public Choice Schools 


Low-income parents and representative advocacy coalitions are more likely to pry educational 
opportunities from the more privileged through charter schools than vouchers because charters are 
more numerous, face less opposition from education organizations, and have more widespread 
political support among different race, class, and political groups (Fusarelli, 2003). A recent 
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national poll indicates that most Americans—about 66%—are in favor of the idea of charter 
schools (Bushaw & Lopez, 2012). 

Many low-income, minority parents have sought greater educational opportunities for their 
children through charter schools. Chubb (2002) discusses attendance data from Edison Schools, 
Inc., the largest private operator of public schools in the country, about one-third of which 
are charter schools and most of which are in cities. Most Edison students are low-income and 
disproportionately African American and Hispanic. Furthermore, Edison students are on average 
of lower income than the average student in their district, have on average lower baseline test 
scores, and are more likely to be African American. Chubb argues that, at least in the case of 
Edison Schools, choosers are those who are not happy with the academic performance of their 
children, rather than those who have high-performing children. Likewise, data from the states of 
Ohio and Texas and the cities of Chicago, Denver, Milwaukee, Philadelphia, and San Diego show 
no pattern of systematic movement of high-achieving students from traditional public to charter 
schools (Zimmer, Gill, Booker, Lavertu, & Witte, 2011). 

Several bottlenecks may hinder parental efforts at opportunity prying through school choice. 
The opportunity-prying efforts of parents are not always rational choices or well-informed, well- 
resourced rational choices. When Stevens, de la Torre, & Johnson (2011) interviewed students 
who remained at their neighborhood Chicago public school when they had a choice of schools 
from outside their neighborhood, the authors found that although most students had desired 
a different, academically superior school, they had not moved because they were not skilled 
at the application process, had little help from parents and counselors, or had logistic travel 
concerns. 

A study of Indianapolis parents whose mean income was $31,000 and who had moved their 
children into public charter schools found that although most parents indicated academic moti- 
vations for choosing charter schools and had removed their children from schools that had not 
made adequate yearly progress (AYP) the year before the move, most had moved their children 
into charter schools that had not passed AYP or new schools with no AYP status (Stein, Goldring, 
& Cravens, 2011). Parents may have a dearth of high-performing charter schools from which to 
choose. The body of literature about charter school students’ academic performance relative to 
that of traditional public school students shows mixed results (Loveless & Field, 2009; Teasley, 
2009), and the same is true of magnet schools (Ballou, 2009). 


Parent-Trigger Legislation 


Parent-trigger laws provide a new mechanism for opportunity prying. First passed in California 
in January 2010, parent-trigger laws allow parents to intervene in their child’s school if it is 
underperforming. With the exception of Connecticut schools, a school must first be designated 
as low-performing by the state for two or three consecutive years before the trigger can be used. 
For example, Louisiana’s 2012 parent-trigger bill requires a school to receive a D or F grade for 
three consecutive years in order to be eligible (Ujifusa, 2013). As of March 2013, at least 25 
states have considered parent-trigger legislation and seven of them have enacted some version of 
the law. The seven states are California, Connecticut, Indiana, Louisiana, Mississippi, Ohio (pilot 
program in the Columbus School District) and Texas (National Conference of State Legislatures, 
2012). 
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Under the law, parents can “trigger” their district to open up the targeted school for outside 
management by gathering a simple majority, or 51%, of parents’ signatures in a school community. 
Certain prospective parents may also vote, such as those whose children attend schools that feed 
into a troubled campus (Maxwell, 2009). Parents vote on several options. They are able to vote to 
convert the school to a charter, replace some of the school’s administration and faculty, change 
the budget, offer private school vouchers to affected students, or close the school (National 
Conference of State Legislatures, 2012). 

Interest group theory and agenda setting are among the theories and models in the politics 
of education that illuminate the use of parent-trigger laws in opportunity-prying efforts. John 
Kingdon’s (1984) model of agenda setting provides a lens through which to understand the 
movement of trigger-law reform onto the national reform agenda in 2010. In Kingdon’s (1984) 
model, issues are considered by policymakers when they become part of the decision agenda after 
convergence between the problem, policy, and politics streams (Loveless, 1999). The likelihood 
of an issue rising to the top of the agenda increases when all three streams—problem, policy, and 
politics—are coupled or linked on the issue. An event or issue in either the problem or political 
stream opens a policy window which, in turn, provides an opportunity for policy entrepreneurs to 
push their policies or solutions forward. Policy entrepreneurs may be elected officials, career civil 
servants, lobbyists, academics, or journalists. According to Johnson (2001), policy entrepreneurs 
are often motivated by a concern for a particular problem and exploit opportunities to create po- 
litical resources toward the realization of an agenda (Kingdon, 1984; Moe, 1980; Salisbury, 1969; 
Walker, 1983). Mintrom (1997) suggests that their role may involve defining policy problems in 
ways that both attract the attention of decision makers and indicate appropriate policy responses 
(Kingdon, 1984; Majone, 1988; Polsby, 1984). 

The movement of the parent-trigger issue onto the national political agenda is attributed to the 
initial California-based activity of Parent Revolution, a pro-charter parent coalition based in Los 
Angeles. Parent Revolution represents the de facto policy entrepreneur that brought the problem 
(underperforming public schools), the policy (allow 51% of parents to form a Parent Union with 
control over their school and the ability to transform it into a charter), and the politics (parent- 
trigger legislation) onto the California state agenda and later the national agenda. Founded in 
May 2009, Parent Revolution has a $1 million annual budget funded by the Gates Foundation, the 
Walton Family Foundation, the Wasserman Foundation, the Broad Foundation, and the Hewlett 
Foundation (Ujifusa, 2013). 

Parent Revolution’s activities fit the mold of the policy entrepreneur who, according to Johnson 
(2001, p. 121), functions to “facilitate the identification, articulation, and pursuit of common in- 
terests among disparate individuals.” The group’s activities have been in line with those identified 
by Mintrom and Vergari (1996), 


Whether in business or in politics, all entrepreneurs perform three functions. First, they discover 
unfulfilled needs and suggest innovative means to satisfy them. Thus, they must be alert to oppor- 
tunities. Second, entrepreneurs bear the reputational—and, frequently, some of the financial and 
emotional—risks involved in pursuing actions that have uncertain consequences. Third, they serve 
to resolve collective action problems by assembling and coordinating networks of individuals and 
organizations that have the talents and resources necessary to undertake change. Far from being 
atomized, instrumental individuals, successful entrepreneurs are embedded in social networks. 
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Under the leadership of its Executive Director, Ben Austin, Parent Revolution lobbies for 
trigger legislation and works with California parents to collect signatures for petitions to turn their 
children’s schools into charter schools. Parent Revolution now works alongside StudentsFirst, the 
Heartland Institute, and Stand for Children to mobilize parental interest in activating the trigger 
law (Maxwell, 2009). 

To date, only California schools have been subject to parent-trigger petitions. Parental activity 
in the state has mirrored that of informal interest groups. According to Berry (1978), potential in- 
terest group members recognize and act on shared interests with the help of political entrepreneurs. 
The key to Parent Revolution’s success in mobilizing as well as being sought out by parents in 
California likely lies with its offer of what Olson (1965) called “selective benefits” —benefits that 
parents cannot acquire as a “free rider” but only through collective action, as members of Parents’ 
Unions. Although requiring their time and membership, Parent Revolution offered parents the 
selective and purposive incentive (developed by Clark & Wilson, 1961) to address the underper- 
formance of their children’s schools. With Parent Revolution’s support, California parents have 
patterned themselves into interest groups in the manner conceptualized by Truman (1951/2005). 
According to Johnson (2001), Truman (1951/2005) attributed the formation of interest groups to 
situations in which 


a portion of the disadvantaged seeks redress through political action. Realizing the value of joint 
action, individuals with similar interests organize and give collective voice to shared interests in the 
pursuit and realization of the collective good. (p. 121) 


California parents have launched three successful petitions and one unsuccessful petition since 
the inception of the state’s trigger legislation. The failed December 2010 petition to turn McKinley 
Elementary School, in the 25,000-student Compton Unified School District, into a charter was 
raised by parents from a majority Latino and African American community (Cavanagh, 2011). 
Similarly, signatories to the petition from Desert Trails’ Parent Union were drawn from the impov- 
erished, predominantly Latino community. In fall 2013, the charter group LaVerne Elementary 
Preparatory Academy, a partner of the University of La Verne, took over the Adelanto-based 
Desert Trails Elementary School (Cavanagh, 2012). 

At 24th Street Elementary School, where 80% of the students are Hispanic, parents in April 
2013 voted for a partnership between the Los Angeles school district and Crown Preparatory 
Academy, a high-performing nonprofit charter school. Parents from the Hispanic-majority Watts 
neighborhood in Los Angeles favored an in-district reform. These parents voted in May 2013 
to have teaching staff remain in place but leadership replaced at the low-performing Weigand 
Avenue Elementary School. In the interest of their children’s education, minority parents in 
California, with support from Parent Revolution, have used the parent-trigger law to activate the 
legislation in three different instances (Molnar, 2013). Ben Austin, the Executive Director of 
Parent Revolution, sums up the new opportunity to shape educational opportunities that trigger 
legislation accords to low- and working-class parents: 


This is not about wealthy philanthropists or smart academics coming up with the right way to reform 
schools. This is simply about giving parents power. The trigger is not a recommendation, it’s not 
advisory. (Maxwell, 2009) 
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Many parents may have to get used to the idea that, through laws that let them initiate a charter 
school conversion or other turnaround process, they can exercise as much power as middle- and 
upper-middle-class parents typically do. (Ujifusa, 2013) 


Seo 


CONCLUSION 


Rational choice and interest group theories help us understand why and how middle-class parents 
hoard educational opportunities for their children. Parents fight for the ability to place their 
children in high tracks and choose neighborhoods and schools with desirable demographics in 
order to provide their children with the academic and social environment that they believe will 
secure for them high social status. A poor education risks social demotion. Given this risk and 
middle-class resources, the benefits of opportunity hoarding greatly outweigh the costs. Middle- 
class parents exercise their capital to achieve their tracking agenda and win the school-choice 
admissions game. 

Because they often cannot afford residence near high-performing public schools, lower- and 
working-class parents use other school-choice mechanisms to pry educational opportunities away 
from the more privileged. They fight for voucher plans and places in charter and magnet schools, 
but they lack the capital of middle-class parents, which often puts them at a disadvantage in 
competitive systems. Even if their children gain admission, charter schools, magnet schools, and 
voucher-accepting private schools remain highly segregated and may not provide much of an 
academic advantage over traditional public alternatives. 

If middle-class opportunity hoarding prevents low-income students from entering the schools 
in which it dominates, a different approach—opportunity prying—may prove to be more effective. 
Policy entrepreneurship and interest group theory help us understand why and how lower- and 
working-class parents pry educational opportunities for their children. Policy entrepreneurs such 
as Parent Revolution have found a new avenue to provide low-income parents with control 
over the quality of their children’s education. Parent-trigger laws in California give organized 
groups of parents an unprecedented amount of control over school budgets, staff, and other 
policies. 

However, whether the poor engage in opportunity prying by way of school choice or parent- 
trigger laws, underperforming schools remain linked to lower-income parents. For parents who 
occupy the lower rungs of the economic ladder, opportunity seeking remains largely confined to 
schools with few privileged students as well as private, charter, and magnet schools that provide 
uncertain academic benefits. Even with state support, parental involvement in school choice and 
access to educational opportunity remain stratified by class. 

We have added to the conceptual understanding of parental opportunity seeking using frame- 
works provided by the politics of education. We have found the current practices of opportunity 
hoarding and opportunity prying to be consistent with rational choice theory, interest group theory, 
and policy entrepreneurship. Although we have focused on opportunity seeking by way of school- 
choice mechanisms, other manifestations of opportunity hoarding are numerous—including such 
practices as private donations to public schools (Walters, 2007)—and provide the basis for addi- 
tional research. Further study of working-class parental involvement to improve our understanding 
of their efforts at opportunity prying is also warranted. 
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For most of U.S. history, local communities were the primary arbiters of school quality. Beginning in 
the mid-twentieth century, states began assuming more and more control over school standards and 
outcomes. The question we seek to answer is whether and the extent to which a particular kind of local 
voice—the voice of education practitioners—is represented in states’ current, significant initiatives 
to improve low-performing schools. In the article, we focus on the role that practitioner knowledge 
played in the development of school improvement policies across three state education agencies. 
We draw on interviews, surveys, and document analyses collected for a larger exploratory study of 
knowledge utilization. Contrary to earlier research showing weak or uneven connections between state 
agencies and practitioners, we found that practitioner advice networks were generally stronger than 
states’ research advice networks. We found ample illustration of staff using this advice to make sense 
of research for their own contexts, and for their own approaches to school improvement. Agencies 
formed ties to practitioners in districts and schools, in professional membership associations, within 
their own agencies, or in other agencies wrestling with similar problems. Who they turned to differed 
depending on earlier improvement policies and institutional histories. 


INTRODUCTION 


. it is still more horrible to think that the world could one day be filled with nothing but those 
little cogs, little men clinging to little jobs and striving toward bigger ones—a state of affairs which 
is... playing an ever-increasing part in the spirit of our present administrative systems, and especially 
of its offspring, the students. This passion for bureaucracy .. . is enough to drive one to despair. . .. The 
great question is what can we oppose to this machinery in order to keep a portion of mankind free 
from this parceling-out of the soul, from this supreme mastery of the bureaucratic way of life. (“Max 
Weber on Bureaucratization in 1909,” 1909/1944, pp. 127-128). 
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The German sociologist Max Weber wrote famously about the emergence of the rational- 
technical bureaucracy of the state. Although valuing some aspects of this form, he also worried 
greatly about how society would be able to maintain control over these expanding, hierarchically 
organized and rule-oriented bureaucracies. 

In the United States, the growth of the state education agency (SEA) bureaucracy has been 
slow in coming. For most of our history, local communities have been the primary authorities 
governing schools and the primary arbiters of school quality. From the 19th century through 
the 1940s, these bureaus did little more than collect data and maintain records. The growth in 
state authority, and SEA responsibility, was spurred by judicial actions on desegregation and 
other equity-related cases and concerns. It has continued to expand ever since, due in part to the 
creation of federal and state accountability policies focused on student performance outcomes 
(see for example, Goertz, 2005). States now routinely measure and design remedies for schools 
and districts that do not meet these new standards of quality. 

The number of schools and districts not meeting state performance standards has grown 
exponentially since the passage of the federal No Child Left Behind Act (NCLB) in 2001, which 
set up stringent new measures for calculating adequate performance and applied severe sanctions 
for those who did not meet them. The NCLB Act also required that SEAs create a statewide 
system of support (SSOS) to assist these identified low-performing schools. 

This trajectory, and some significant loss in local authority to determine acceptable standards 
of school quality, is indisputable. The question we seek to answer here is whether a particular 
kind of local voice—the voice of education practitioners—is represented in the SEA efforts to 
intervene in the schools and districts that have been labeled as failing. It is a small part of a 
broader story about local influence and power, to be sure, but not an insignificant one. 

The exploratory study on which this article is based investigated the extent to which SEA staff 
searched for and used research, data, and practitioner knowledge in their school improvement 
work (Goertz, Barnes, Massell, Fink & Francis, 2013). Unlike many studies of research use, we 
took care to distinguish the types of evidence that state staff accessed to make decisions in their 
work. Although older studies assumed a direct and linear connection between research producers 
and users, more recent studies have shown that “potential users need direct and practical help 
to adapt policies and programs to their particular situations” (Petersilia, 1987, cited in Weiss, 
Murphy-Graham, & Birkeland, 2005, p. 33; see also Honig & Coburn, 2008). These studies also 
made clear that the implications of research are rarely self-evident, and that contextual, local 
practitioner knowledge is important to developing “usable” knowledge. 

Thus, in this study we considered whether and to what extent SEA staff turned to knowledge of 
practice as well as research and other types of evidence-based knowledge. We define practitioner 
knowledge as the information, beliefs, and understanding of context that practitioners acquire 
through experience about how strategies are working in that or other states, and formative feed- 
back loops on implementation. Practitioner voices can include local district and school educators, 
technical assistance or other support providers, representatives of professional membership asso- 
ciations, and even state agency staff. We do distinguish between these various practitioner types 
and, to the extent possible, disentangle them in our analysis. We define research-based knowledge 
as research findings that have been to varying degrees “collated, summarized and synthesized,” 
then presented in ways that provide “empirical or theoretical insights or make them otherwise 
informative” (Davies & Nutley, 2008, p. 2). We include in this category published original re- 
search, research syntheses, summaries or meta-analyses, and evaluation reports. We define other 
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evidence-based knowledge as data, facts, and other information relevant to the problem of school 
improvement, such as student outcome data, school and district reviews and improvement plans, 
and the distribution of qualified teachers. 

In this article, we focus on the role that practitioner knowledge played in the design and 
implementation of state school improvement policy as one way of considering how the needs and 
concerns of local educators and other local stakeholders are heard by, and included in the work 
of, SEAs. We describe where, how, and why SEAs seek practitioner knowledge, and provide 
examples of how this advice, along with other types of knowledge, was incorporated into state 
policy and practice. We end with reflection on these findings, and the mechanisms that states used 
to bring in the voice of local district and school educators, in particular. 


METHODS 


Our study included a purposive sample of three SEAs that are located in different regions of 
the country and vary in size (from 250 to 500 staff) and organizational structure. In addition to 
geographic differences, we selected states that varied in the extent to which their accountability 
systems and school improvement strategies focused primarily on schools versus school districts, 
on the degree to which they provided direct assistance versus more general capacity-building 
support, and on the relative roles of regional education agencies in educational programming and 
technical assistance. Data for the study were collected between 2010 and 2012. We conducted two 
rounds of in-depth interviews with high-level SEA staff involved directly in school improvement 
and in related programs (e.g., curriculum and instruction, accountability, special programs, teacher 
policy) and with a small number of leaders of external organizations that were central to research 
use in the SEAs. We also sent a web-based social network survey to all professional staff in the 
two smaller SEAs, and to all staff working in school improvement and related departments and 
a representative sample of other professional staff in the third SEA. Our analyses are based on a 
total of 62 interviews and 300 surveys in the three SEAs!, as well as documents describing SEA 
school improvement policies and tools designed for district and school use. 

Survey respondents were asked social network questions about the type of information they 
pursued in their searches: “To which SEA offices or external organizations do you turn when 
seeking [research, data, or practitioners’ advice—as defined above] on programs and practices 
targeted at improving low-performing schools and school districts?” For our purposes, each type 
of information is considered a “knowledge network.” To gather data on the relative strength of 
their connections to the sources of information in these three knowledge networks, respondents 
were also asked a set of related questions about the frequency and influence of the reported 
communication. Interviews and document reviews provided more detail on the types and quali- 
ties of the research, data, and practitioner information that SEA staff sought and used in school 
improvement decision-making processes, and the factors that influenced them. The interview 
protocol included cognitive interview techniques that prompted respondents to recount the de- 
velopment of their state’s strategy for improving low-performing schools and districts. This laid 


‘All survey respondents were asked whether their work related “in any way to improving low-performing schools and 
school districts” in their state. We used results from all respondents who answered “yes” to this question, that is, staff 
who self-identified as being involved in school improvement work regardless of the SEA office in which they worked. 
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TABLE 1 
Size and Strength of Internal and External Research and Practitioner Communication Ties, by State 
and Network 


So 





State A State B State C 

Research Network 

% Staff with Internal Ties 80% 74% 80% 
Ave. Strength of Internal Ties 38.9 44.4 D0, 
% Staff with External Ties 24% 29% 32% 
Ave. Strength of External Ties 32.0 Dipl 29.0 
Practitioner Network 

% Staff with Internal Ties 67% 56% 65% 
Ave. Strength of Internal Ties 41.2 54.4 714 
% Staff with External Ties 25% 29% 17% 
Ave. Strength of External Ties 31.6 17.4 33.9 


the groundwork to help them more accurately recall the kinds of knowledge they sought from 
where, and why, during this search process. We also asked qualitative questions that paralleled 
some survey items to unearth more in-depth information about their sources and how and why 
particular knowledge influenced their work. 


Practitioner Knowledge Networks: Survey Findings 


Using the survey data on respondents’ knowledge searches and sources of data, research, and 
practitioner advice, respectively, we were able to identify the types of knowledge SEA staff used 
in their work, and to map the patterns of communication in the knowledge networks internally 
within the agency, and externally between SEA staff and the external sources they listed. From 
these network analyses we were able to gauge whether and the extent to which SEA staff sought 
practitioner-based knowledge relative to the other forms of information, and whether this type of 
knowledge was provided by their own colleagues or sources outside their agencies. 

The survey data suggests that practitioner advice was an important type of knowledge for 
SEA staff, particularly when it came from their own colleagues. The majority of SEA staff in our 
three study states turned to colleagues within their own offices and other divisions in the SEA for 
research (74% —80%) or practitioner advice (56%-67%) on school improvement policy and/or 
practice. In comparison, fewer than one-third of the staff (17%-32%) reached out to external 
sources of information (Table 1). 

We calculated the relative strength of ties or connections in the different networks by combining 
respondents’ reports of how frequently they interacted with internal (e.g., colleagues) or external 
sources of research, data, or practitioner advice and the influence they perceived the resulting 
information had on their work.’ We found the strength of connections varied across respondents, 
but on average the internal practitioner networks were equally as strong or stronger than the 


More specifically we multiplied the frequency score by a percent of influence. Thus, the strength scale is a matrix 
ranging from a cell defined by highly influential and daily contact (200) to a cell defined by not influential and contact 
only a few times per year (0.5). 
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TABLE 2 
Types and Forms of Knowledge Used in Work, by State 





State A State B State C 
Advice from practitioners outside of the SEA who have knowledge of how 39.2% 45.2% 32.5% 
your programs work within your state or in other states 
Research (e.g., published original research, research syntheses or 37.5% 51.6% 38.8% 
summaries, meta-analyses) 
Advice from colleagues within the SEA 83.5% 82.4% 75.6% 





Note. Percentage of respondents answering they use this information “once or twice a week” or “daily or almost 
daily” in their work. 


internal research networks across all three states (see Table 1). For example, the average strength 
of State B’s internal research advice network was 44.4, whereas its internal practitioner network 
was 54.4, suggesting that the practitioner advice exchanged between colleagues has as much 
or more influence on respondents’ work than the research that was exchanged. The strength 
of external ties is similar in each state’s research and practitioner networks, although these 
practitioner networks were equally as strong or slightly weaker than research networks. This 
suggests that in the sample SEAs, ties with external practitioners and the information they 
provide have as much or a bit less influence over respondents’ work than ties with external 
providers of research and the accompanying information. 

Table 2 shows the types and forms of knowledge that SEA staff used most often in their work 
generally. In States A and C, about one-third turned to advice from practitioners outside the SEA 
(32% to 39%), a percentage comparable to those who reported using research (38% to 39%). 
Respondents in State B reported more frequent, but similar, use of both of these sources. As 
would be expected from the network data, a much larger percent of SEA staff used information 
from colleagues within their organizations (76%-84%). 


External Sources of Practitioner Knowledge 


As the above discussion suggests, the majority of SEA staff in our three study states turned 
to colleagues within their own offices and other divisions in the SEA for school improvement 
research (74%-80%) or practitioner advice (56%-67%). In the practitioner network, between 
17% and 32% identified an external source for this kind of information (again, see Table 1). 
The SEA staff who identified external sources of knowledge for their work collectively in- 
teracted with a large number of organizations in their environments. Staff in State A named 58 
different external organizations for research, practitioner, and data information. State B identified 
74 organizations, and State C identified 50. In every case, staff turned to more outside sources 
for research followed next by practitioner and then by data-providing organizations (Table 3). 
To understand the kinds of external organizations SEA staff turned to, we classified the 
external sources into six types: (a) federal government, (b) state/regional/local government, (c) 
professional membership associations (PMAs), (d) institutions of higher education, (e) research 
organizations, and (f) provider organizations, along with other or unknown. In addition to the 
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TABLE 3 
Number of Distinct External Sources, by Network and State 
State A State Bs- State C 
Research 37 42 4] 
Practitioner 22 39 21 
Data 12 24 19 
Total Number of Distinct Sources* 58 74 50 





*Columns do not add because the same source may be listed for different types of knowledge. 


number of organizations in each sector, we also considered the extent to which respondents 
mentioned these sources, because multiple respondents could identify the same source. 

Because multiple SEA staff members could name the same organization, we wanted to under- 
stand the relative prominence of one over another. To do this we calculated the number of times 
staff members mentioned an organization as a percentage of all external mentions (Table 4). Staff 
in State A turned most frequently to government institutions located in their own state, whereas 
States B and C turned most often to professional membership associations..(State A identified 
only 3 PMAs in its practitioner advice network, State B identified 18, and State C identified 11). 
States A and C turned next to practitioners located at colleges and universities, such as special 
education assistance providers, while in-state government institutions were second in State B. 

A closer look at the specific organizations within these sectors reveals interesting differences 
across the states in the types of practitioners that they most frequently relied upon for school 
improvement advice. State A turned relatively often to school districts and formal district collab- 
oratives for practitioner advice (33% of external mentions), whereas State B mentioned districts 
only 2% of the time. State C did not identify any district staff, and did not often select any 
other in-state government sector organizations. State B staff turned to regional institutions in the 
government sector (16%), specifically a few of the area education agencies. These agencies are 
regional service institutions that receive both state and local funding. 

Many of the PMAs that states turned to for research, practitioner, or data advice were organized 
around specific subject matter content, such as state and national reading, mathematics, and 








TABLE 4 
Top Two External Sources for Practitioner Advice, by State (Number and Percent of External Mentions) 
Percent of 
Number of external 
Organizational sector external mentions mentions 
State A State/Regional/Local Government 21 46% 
Institutions of Higher Education 7 15% 
State B Professional Membership 29 43% 
Associations 
State/Regional/Local Government 18 26% 
State C Professional Membership 16 47% 
Associations 
Institutions of Higher Education 8 24% 


i 
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TABLE 5 
Professional Membership Associations in SEA Practitioner and Research Networks, by State and Level 


(Number and Percent of Mentions) 
ee eee ee Se ERE ity Feet aa i sj pene ee a Aleve yrubiner tet) 


Practitioner PMAs (# of National PMA (# and State PMA (# and % of 
Network Organizations) % of mentions) mentions) 
a ge ee ee 
State A 5 2 (66.7%) 1 (33.3%) 

State B 18 4 (13.8%) 25 (86.2%) 

State C 11 8 (53.3%) 7 (46.7%) 
Research Network 

State A 4 6 (100%) 0 (0%) 

State B 15 20 (76.9%) 6 (23.1%) 

State C 14 18 (90%) 2 (10%) 





technology organizations, or teaching and learning more generally, such as the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development (ASCD). A relatively large number of occupationally 
focused PMAs were cited overall, such as the Council of Chief State School Officers (CCSSO), 
state-level PMAs representing superintendents, principals, and federal program administrators, 
and regional organizations, such as the Southern Regional Education Board. 

Across the three states, state-level PMAs represented 70% of total PMA mentions in the 
practitioner network, compared to only 15% of PMA mentions in the research network (Table 5). 
There was considerable variation by state, however. State B turned primarily to state rather 
than national-level PMAs for practitioner advice, in part because several of these individuals 
also participated in this SEA’s core team meetings about their SSOS, and/or provided services 
directly. State C turned about as often to national as to state PMAs for practitioner advice. Among 
the few PMAs mentioned in State A’s networks, most were at the national level. About three- 
quarters of the PMAs in both networks were occupationally focused, while one-quarter were 
content-focused. 

The differences in the internal and external sources that states turned to for practitioner advice 
reflect a complex interplay of factors, including the internal staff capacity of the three SEAs, 
the stage and focus of their school improvement work, and the structure of intermediaries in the 
states’ environment. Personal relationships, or a history of institutional connections, reputations, 
and the availability or visibility of external sources also played a role in which specific external 
organizations were brought into the SEAs. 


Engaging Practitioners in Reform Work: The Story From Three States 


The mini case studies presented below describe how practitioners were engaged in the design 
and implementation of school improvement initiatives in each of the SEAs, and propose why 
this kind of knowledge was important to these efforts. These case studies illustrate as well how 
differences in where the three SEAs sought practitioner advice tie into the longer history of states’ 
intervention strategies, and the organizations that they have traditionally partnered with to deliver 
school improvement services. 
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State A 


For many years, State A focused its overall approach for accountability and assistance at 
the district level, rather than directly in schools.* The state determines districts location in their 
five-tier system of accountability according to the designation of its lowest performing school. 
The types of supports and interventions that the districts receive from the state are differentiated 
accordingly. The SEA adopted this district-focused strategy in recognition that (a) it did not have 
the internal staff capacity to work directly with a large number of low-performing schools and (b) 
schools that had received intensive state support often back-slid when that support was removed 
and their district lacked the capacity to maintain improvement efforts. State A subsequently 
decided to focus their school improvement assistance strategy on building districts’ capacity to 
support and guide improvement efforts in individual schools. 

As aresult of this district-focused accountability system, the SEA has a long history of working 
with its urban districts, the site of most of the state’s lowest-performing schools. This relationship 
led to the creation of formal networks that enabled ongoing, two-way communication between 
the SEA and school districts and the development of school improvement tools tailored to the 
needs of urban educators. Over time, many relationships formed between the department and 
district network participants. As a result, these relationships showed up in the social network 
survey as an important source of practitioner advice for State A. 


Urban Superintendents Network. The Urban Superintendents’ Network (USN) was cre- 
ated in the early 2000s in response to a desire by the urban superintendents to network among 
themselves and an interest of the SEA to find a way to engage with these challenged districts. 
Comprising 24 districts, the USN met monthly, facilitated by a trio of urban superintendents. It 
provides a forum for identifying common problems across districts, and provides a mechanism 
for communication and collaborative problem-solving between the districts and the SEA. 

The SEA determined that this kind of network connection had made their state school improve- 
ment strategies more responsive to changing contexts or emerging problems, and less top-down 
and static. As school improvement staff in State A explained: 


What’s the process for identifying challenges? It’s a mix of what we bring and what [district superin- 
tendents] see. ... Districts would say ‘Why don’t you come to key meetings’ and when things bubble 
up, that’s how we’ll all know [what we need]. [Therefore] I think we’ve grown to a place where it’s 
real time need, really fluid work. And that’s the best of our work. 


For example, early in the course of their assistance work with urban districts, SEA staff 
determined a need to develop toolkits they could use when addressing common and persistent 
problems across their districts. One such problem, which they identified through their internal 
data and feedback from their districts, was how to capture what was happening in classrooms. 
The SEA created a Learning Walkthrough Implementation Guide with the USN to support 
instructional leaders in establishing a Learning Walkthrough process in a school or district. 
The Department’s Office of Urban District Assistance subsequently developed a Professional 
Learning Communities Guidance document in conjunction with the National Institute for School 


3One exception is when external funding sources require direct school-level engagement. 
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Leadership (NISL) and a professional working group from districts and schools; a Common 
Planning Time Self-Assessment with an outside organization and two urban districts; and a 
District Data Team Toolkit. Designed to support districts in data-driven decision making with 
a cycle of inquiry, this toolkit was developed collaboratively by another external consulting 
firm, the SEA offices of Urban District Assistance, Title I, Data Collection, and Curriculum and 
Instruction, and five urban school districts, 


Content networks. The perceived success of the USN led the SEA to establish a series of 
formal content networks in mathematics, literacy, science, and ELL. Said one member, “So this 
whole network idea took off from the urban superintendents and it’s now beginning to be a way the 
department does business. So it’s informing how we think about regional work and creating net- 
works.” The superintendent of each of the state’s 24 urban districts appoints an individual to these 
content networks to liaison between statewide programs and local initiatives, such as integrating 
professional development into district activities. Like the USN, the content networks collaborate 
around shared issues, build capacity, and provide feedback on SEA initiatives and policy, offering 
insights into how state policy is being interpreted and implemented. The mathematics network, 
for example, has produced a standards-based mathematics classroom document. The networks 
also generate recommendations to inform future SEA initiatives and professional development, 
such as how to best support high-need students in low-performing schools and districts. 


Professional membership associations. A\though PMAs were less frequently mentioned 
in State A’s social networks as a source of practitioner advice, our interviews revealed that the 
professional practitioners in these associations played an important role in developing State 
A’s approach to district and school improvement. For example, the SEA worked with state 
professional membership organizations, local university faculty, and consultants to create a set 
of programs to support school district leadership and governance. Their goal was to develop 
a common language as well as common conceptual and strategic frameworks for what district 
leadership should look like. On a parallel track, the Office of School Improvement created a 
three-year new superintendent induction program with the state superintendents association. 


State B 


Unlike State A, where the SSOS sought to leverage district assistance to low-performing 
schools, State B focused its supports directly on Title I schools that had not met its adequate 
yearly progress targets in reading/language arts or mathematics. These schools received a set of 
services created by State B in partnership with staff from a few of its area education agencies 
and their professional membership association, a network of school improvement facilitators, 
and a state university. These supports included ongoing learning sessions for principals and their 
leadership teams (principal fellowship); school-based leadership coaches; school-based content, 
instructional, or data coaches; school support teams; and school auditors. 

In 2012, the state applied for and received a federal waiver from No Child Left Behind 
(NCLB) that led to the reclassification of performance categories. Although the waiver gave 
the state a reprieve from the 2014 NCLB deadline requiring 100% of all students to meet 
proficiency standards under conventional adequate yearly progress measures, it also meant that 
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the state would have to intervene in far more schools, which was already a substantial number in 
2011.4 At the same time, feedback from practitioners in the delivery system and the schools, an 
external evaluation of the state’s SSOS assistance strategy, and research from one of the federal 
comprehensive assistance centers, identified the lack of district capacity and problematic district 
practices as inhibiting the school improvement process. 


[Our SSOS had] always been about addressing the needs of the school and catering to the school 
and to leadership, which looks great on paper... but we found in practice... they can never get to 
the point where they can do those things because at the district level somebody in a higher position 
is calling the shots, is directing what the school is going to do based upon maybe political pressure, 
maybe community expressed desires, maybe personal opinions, finance, what have you, ...Going 
back [to 2009 is] where we really start getting into that saying it was a systems issue [State B]. 


Such evidence pointed to the need for an energetic district role in the improvement process. 
It coincided with the state’s concerns about providing services to a growing number of schools. 
As a result, State B began developing a strategy to enable and motivate districts to join with 
them in the school improvement work. State B invited a few districts to participate in the federal 
Center on Innovation and Improvement (CII)’s Academy of Pacesetting Districts. District teams, 
representatives from some of the area education agencies, and the deputy director for school 
improvement and other SEA staff met for one year to discuss the research on district engagement 
and to try out a new approach to district support. The initiative did not last, however, when the 
SEA staff member facilitating the work left the agency. 

Perhaps as a result of this limited effort, district staff members were very rarely cited as a source 
of information about school improvement. Instead, State B turned more often to practitioners 
engaged in overseeing or directly providing assistance to targeted schools and districts, such 
as the school improvement facilitators on the school support team. These staff had worked for 
many years with the SEA to develop or revise core components of the state strategy. These 
school improvement facilitators, for instance, created a “cycle of school improvement” used by 
the school support teams. Select representatives from the area education agencies and its parent 
professional membership association were also included in State B’s core SSOS working group 
that met regularly to report on progress, identify emerging problems, and advise on solutions. A 
subset of these individuals worked collectively to adapt a classroom observation protocol based 
on the book /nstructional Rounds (City, Elmore, Fiarman & Teitel, 2009) which is intended to 
help providers gain direct evidence on changes in instructional practice. 

State B was also active in formally soliciting the perspectives of the school-level staff receiving 
services on the implementation and effects of the work. For instance, early in the SSOS initiative, 
the SEA asked its regional comprehensive assistance center to conduct a principal survey, and the 
SEA held a retreat with these administrators. From these sessions, State B school improvement 
staff learned that providing specific supports based on the number of years a school was not 
meeting its performance targets did not necessarily address the particular problems that led to 
their weak achievement. For example, a school might have significant challenges in mathematics 
but not be eligible for a mathematics coach until several years into the process. As a result of 


“In 2011, although State B identified only 15% of its schools as failing, that percentage represented over 500 schools. 
The EDFlex waiver would raise that number, and present a significant management challenge for its SEA. 
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this feedback, the SEA made some adjustments to accommodate these concerns and seek a more 
needs-based process to match services in this and new programs. 

State B also sought out the advice of two other types of practitioners. First, staff met with 
numerous professional membership associations within the state to “take the pulse,” persuade 
them of the merits of the state approach, or identify problems. Said one SEA Title I staff member, 
“When we go to the organizations, it’s more, ‘Here’s a new policy, now tell us all the things that 
are going to be a problem about it. Give us the feedback, let’s work it through.”’ This SEA was 
within an environment populated by numerous PMA and other specialized interest groups. 

Finally, SEA staff often sought practitioner advice from state-level professionals engaged in 
similar work, either within the SEA or in other state education agencies. With its regional com- 
prehensive assistance center liaison, State B participated in CII’s Academy for Pacesetting States. 
Cll convened state-level teams from nine states to analyze and discuss their respective approaches 
to school improvement, share research, and identify promising strategies and challenges. 

State B staff identified these and similar engagements with other state-level practitioners as 
important in helping them translate research into action and addressing the pressing demands 
from government or the field to act. One staff member in State B said, “for strategies, for how to 
do [what the research suggests], the first place I go is to...see what other states are doing and 
see what we can learn from other states. What’s nice about [the regional CAC] is that they pull 
the states together on a regular basis so you can learn what the states are doing. ... A way to get 
it done.” This comports with other knowledge utilization studies that demonstrate that research is 
not self-actualizing, but needs to be elaborated with practical knowledge into less abstract, more 
concrete forms that guide program development and implementation (Argyris & Schon, 1974; 
Weiss, Murphy-Graham, Petrosino, & Gandhi, 2008). 

Professional membership associations often develop job-alike or task-oriented groups. For ex- 
ample, the Council of Chief State School Officers developed many initiatives to engage state staff 
in project or ongoing, topic-oriented groups, including one for school improvement facilitators. 
One staff member in State B said that he participated in six such collaborative groups sponsored 
by CCSSO, and was motivated to join so many because it enabled him to build relationships with 
colleagues doing similar work and wrestling with similar design and implementation challenges. 
Such networks with job-alike professionals helped them exchange ideas and information about 
how to move forward on ambiguous or vaguely specified research and policy mandates. For 
example, when changes in federal policies were introduced, such as the 2010 guidance on School 
Improvement Grants, another SEA staff member reflected on how the CII’s Academy for Paceset- 
ting States helped them interpret and implement the new School Improvement Grant requirements. 


I don’t think any of us had any idea what we were doing. And [Pacesetters] allowed us monthly to meet 
with all of the nine states.... And with Sam’s help, we made our way through the SIG requirements 
in order to understand them....I have no way of getting that kind of capacity to my staff, building 
my knowledge let alone staff knowledge. So it allows us to build a...SSOS team that understands 
these requirements well and can interpret them and make sense of them to get it into practice. 


State C 


During the period of this study, State C’s SSOS included four components: school and district- 
level school improvement planning and academic review processes; coaches and academic review 
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teams for schools and school districts requiring assistance; an electronic platform to review and 
monitor school improvement planning and implementation; and ongoing review and feedback 
with professional learning opportunities in face-to-face meetings or via-electronic communica- 
tions. 

To create or modify these elements, the SEA relied heavily on external sources, particularly the 
CI and its regional comprehensive assistance center. These centers became trusted and frequent 
partners in the state’s endeavor to expand and enhance its initiatives. In addition to the growing 
number of schools and districts identified as in need of improvement under NCLB, this state 
also identified more schools and districts under different criteria in a separate state accreditation 
system. The CII proved to be a ready source for research and research-based tools. In fact, CII 
built its web-based communications platform known as /ndistar at the behest of State C. Like 
State B, State C participated in CII’s Academy for Pacesetting States network and drew upon the 
experiences and advice of SEA practitioners in similar roles. 

State C turned frequently to its secondary school principals association, which had been a 
partner with the SEA since the early 2000s. This PMA created and funded a foundation, and it 
recruited, hired, and trained retired educators to serve as coaches for targeted schools. Over time, 
this PMA and its coaches helped the SEA revise school improvement tools and strategies. For 
example, the director of school improvement found that district and school improvement plans 
did not leverage thoughtful plans of remedy, noting that sites submitted the same documents year 
after year with programs or activities that were weakly grounded in evidence of effectiveness. The 
director wanted to incorporate the research-based school improvement indicators compiled by 
the CII in its Handbook on Restructuring and Substantial School Improvement (Walberg, 2007) 
into their improvement planning processes. However, while these indicators were “just what we 
needed,” SEA staff also perceived that the large number of indicators listed in the handbook would 
overwhelm the low-performing schools and districts already struggling to establish priorities. 
The SEA subsequently convened a working group of trusted externals, including their regional 
assistance center staff and these coach practitioners, to trim it down. 

State C also solicited feedback from coaches and other field-based service delivery practitioners 
to adjust the work over time. “They’re the ones that see it in action and they know where our course 
correction should be. They’re the ones that can say, “This is working great, this is not working.” 
Providers’ perceptions of the districts helped them contextualize their work “and provide some 
feedback of ‘that’s not going to work in the Southwest. This might work here, but I don’t think 
you're going to get that to work in northern [State C].’ So they allowed me to help think about a 
process that would meet the needs of all schools, but be flexible enough to meet the diverse needs 
of schools as well.” 

In another example, the secondary school principals’ association was included in a working 
group to learn about and adapt the regional comprehensive center’s “Change Map” process. 
The Change Map was designed to identify the needs and provide districts with differentiated 
assistance to support school improvement capacity. This working group also included staff from 
the regional comprehensive center, SEA liaisons to schools and districts, and local college staff, 
but, notably, no one from the districts directly. 

Finally, SEA staff actively sought advice and information from SEA-level practitioners 
outside of their own states. These practitioners provided alternative perspectives and insights 
on federal policies and regulations, as well as ideas on research, design, and implementation. In 
other words, they filled in the gaps from research or policy to day-to-day practice. Reflecting on 
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a conference call hosted by the U.S. Department of Education with multiple states, one State C 
staff member said: 


What helps there is that there’s a question and answer period at the end where we can hear what 
other states are doing, thinking. Their interpretations. And it really helps us to think about how we 
see things and move outside of our sort of, ‘state vacuum,’ and look at nationally, what are some of 
the questions that are being asked. (State C staff member) 


SUMMARY AND REFLECTIONS 


In her seminal study of SEAs conducted over 20 years ago, Susan Follet Lusi explored how two 
state agencies organized to support complex school reform. Among other things, she considered 
how these agencies interacted with educators in the field on the progress and impact of these new 
policies, and presented evidence suggesting that more lateral communication with practitioners 
would improve the adaptation of the reforms to the specific needs and context of local clientele 
(Lusi, 1997). 

Although Lusi found little or uneven engagement with educators in the field, the SEA staff 
in our three study states did actively seek out and incorporate practitioners’ feedback into their 
school improvement work. In fact, we found that practitioner knowledge networks were generally 
stronger than the research networks, and included ties to practitioners “on the ground,” and from 
professional membership associations. SEA staff also sought out the advice of professional 
administrators inside their SEA, or in other states who were wrestling with similar problems. 

Our data also provided ample illustration that each SEA used the advice from these practi- 
tioners to create or modify their strategies for school improvement, design tools, or identify new 
challenges. In line with prior studies of knowledge utilization, practitioners also helped these 
SEA staff make sense of research or research-based resources, to make it fit their environment 
and context (Honig & Coburn, 2008; Petersilia, 1987). 

We also learned, however, that these states differed in the particular practitioner voices they 
sought out for advice, and that institutional histories and experiences mattered. The absence 
of district staff members named in the advice networks of SEA staff in States B and C was 
notable, and stood in contrast to State A. State A’s Urban Superintendent Network and content 
networks enabled SEA staff to regularly interact with local officials, often sustained over a period 
of many years. These networks gave voice to these practitioners, who collaborated with the state 
in problem identification, problem solving, strategy, and design and development work, and they 
institutionalized local practitioner-SEA communication. The networks also changed how the SEA 
viewed its role. As one State A SEA staff member noted: 


[The USN] was instrumental in beginning to give the department a window into districts. Because 
as they [the SEA staff] began to trust some of the superintendents and learn from the conversa- 
tions... they understood that they needed to behave differently . .. it became the focal point within 
the department... to change the way the department worked. 


States B and C also sought feedback from local district and school educators on their supports, 
but on a more sporadic basis, and often through more mediated mechanisms. In other words, 
practitioners’ voices were typically filtered through the reflections and perceptions of the school 
improvement facilitators or coaches providing services, or through the synthesized analyses of 
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surveys, focus groups, and program evaluations. Although State A also used these types of inputs, 
they complemented rather than replaced direct communication with district staff. 

Because we studied a small, purposive sample of SEAs, we cannot generalize our findings about 
the structure, composition, or role of practitioner advice networks to other states. Furthermore, 
we did not speak to the local educators who were the targets of the supports, so we make no claim 
about whether one state’s means of soliciting feedback is better than another in generating more 
flexible, adaptive systems or in developing more generalized relationships and trust between the 
SEA and local practitioners. But as SEAs seek to include districts in their school improvement 
work, and to develop district capacity and commitment to the improvement challenge, they 
should consider how to structure communication channels and relationships that reflect and 
respect educator concerns. 

To truly understand the role of practitioners in the expanding reach of SEA school improvement 
policies and practices, we need more direct investigations of this issue. The findings reported 
here were drawn from an exploratory study of SEAs use of research that considered whether 
and how they engaged other forms of knowledge, including practitioner advice. But it is one 
thing to gather SEA self-reports of their efforts to seek advice and how they used practitioner 
evidence. Until state-level studies more deeply investigate the decisions from the practitioners’ 
perspective, and even collect observational data from meetings where critical decisions on school 
improvement designs are made, we cannot understand the power dynamics and extent to which 
these voices matter in the SEA’s decisions. More recent initiatives, such as the William T. Grant 
Foundation’s Research-Practice Partnerships, are a step in the right direction, but they are limited 
to the local level and to researcher—school district interactions. Yet our study has shown that 
practitioner input comes from an array of individuals and organizations, often outside the formal 
organizational boundaries of districts and SEAs. A more comprehensive examination could give 
greater insight into how the “supreme mastery of the bureaucratic way of life’ makes room for 
the diverse voices of practitioners in state work. 
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The Desegregation Aims and Demographic Contexts 
of Magnet Schools: How Parents Choose and Why Siting 
Policies Matter 


Claire Smrekar and Ngaire Honey 
Vanderdilt University 


This paper is designed to specify a set of new opportunities for educators, school administrators, and 
scholars to realize the practical aims and strategic advantages envisioned in magnet schools, The paper 
is divided into three distinct sections. In Section I, we examine the extensive research literature on 
parents’ choice patterns and school preferences in magnet schools and other school-choice programs, 
In Section II, we compare the reasons parents choose particular schools with the criteria school 
districts use to select magnet school locations (and themes), This section highlights desegregation 
goals and district-level magnet school policies pegged to the following questions: What is the policy 
context for siting decisions in districts with magnet schools? Are siting policies strategically aligned 
with what is known from the research literature about parents” school preferences? Do neighborhood 
characteristics play a part in magnet school siting policies and specific decision-making? In Section 
Ill, we use geographic information system (GIS) tools to add both clarity and complexity to the 
convergence of parent choice patterns and sociodemographic diversity in our four selected school 
districts. The maps depict the racial and socioeconomic characteristics of the magnet schools in each 
district, as well as the demographic characteristics of surrounding census tracts (extended school 
neighborhoods). We conclude that GIS can be a viable option for improving the citing decisions for 
magnet schools, and that this can allow for the merging of parent choice priorities with educational 
equity and diversity goals of the district. 


INTRODUCTION 


Magnet schools are public schools designed to attract parents and students through specialized 
curricular themes or instructional methods, Unlike traditional public schools that operate with 
student enrollment linked to specific neighborhood attendance zones, magnet schools enroll 
students from a wide array of neighborhoods across a school district in order to produce a racially 
diverse school population. 

Federal aid for the development and operation of magnet schools was first created in 1976 as an 
amendment to the Emergency School Aid Act (ESAA) and was designed to provide an additional 
or alternative tool (e.g. redrawn attendance zones and cross-town busing) for districts engaged in 
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court-ordered or voluntary school desegregation efforts. The M agnet Schools Assistance Program 
(MSAP) was established in 1984 to more explicitly endorse magnet schools as a strategy that 
districts could invoke to further desegregation aims with the imprimatur to expand parental choice 
in education. 

Today, MSAP grantee obligations encompass broad federal mandates designed to support 
innovative classroom programs and effective teacher practices, promote systemic reform, and 
enable all students to meet challenging academic standards, Although these priorities may be 
linked to measurable student outcomes and monitored school progress, we suggest that the 
desegregation aims of MSAP stand as scaffolding to support these related academic goals. We 
affirm that desegregation goals provide a pivot point for attaining educational equity, racial 
diversity, and strong student performance (Smrekar & Goldring, 2009), 

This paper is designed to specify a set of new opportunities for educators, school adminis- 
trators, and scholars to realize the practical aims and strategic advantages envisioned in magnet 
schools. The paper is divided into three distinct sections. In Section I, we examine the extensive 
research literature on parents’ choice patterns and school preferences in magnet schools and 
other school-choice programs. In Section II, we compare the reasons parents choose particular 
schools with the criteria school districts use to select magnet school locations (and themes). 
Our information related to district policies and decision making is drawn from interview data 
with leaders from four school districts: Clark County, Nevada; Hamilton County, Tennessee: 
Montgomery County, Maryland; and Wake County, North Carolina. The districts selected for 
detailed analysis in this paper vary by density, size, demography, and region of the country, 
but are typical and representative of school districts with magnet schools nationally. Thus, we 
consider these four school districts analyzed here as illustrative of most other urban school dis- 
tricts with magnet schools is terms of: (a) specified (and voluntary) desegregation goals; (b) 
relative scope and scale of magnet schools in the district compared to the number of traditional 
public schools; (c) specific and broad array of magnet school themes; (d) location and neighbor- 
hood demographics of magnet schools, and; (e) siting policies (Frankenberg & Siegel-Hawley, 
2008). 

The descriptive analysis in Section II highlights desegregation goals and district-level magnet 
school policies pegged to the following questions: What is the policy context for siting decisions 
in districts with magnet schools? Are siting policies strategically aligned with what is known 
from the research literature about parents’ school preferences? Do neighborhood characteristics 
play a part in magnet school siting policies and specific decision making? We focus particular 
attention on the issue of siting as a strategic mechanism that promotes (or impedes) the power of 
magnet school programs to deliver on the promise of social and racial diversity. 

In Section III, we use geographic information system (GIS) tools to add both clarity and 
complexity to the convergence of parent choice patterns and sociodemographic diversity in our 
four selected school districts. The maps depict the racial and socioeconomic characteristics of the 
magnet schools in each district, as well as the demographic characteristics of surrounding census 
tracts (extended school neighborhoods). The GIS maps highlight the relationship between—and 
relevance of—school composition (race and poverty) and urban demography, and address the key 
question: what are some potential implications of siting decisions that are disconnected from the 
urban demography of district neighborhoods and parents’ preferences? 

This paper highlights the interest and importance of merging the research on parents’ 
choice values and priorities against a map of racial and social segregation in urban school 
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contexts. The policies and practices utilized by magnet school directors in four illustrative 
and regionally distinct districts are examined to discern common themes and derive “lessons 
learned” for assisting in the design of robust, racially diverse school environments. We con- 
clude that GIS mapping is a viable and valuable strategy for both MSAP- and non—MSAP- 
supported schools for promoting the mutually supportive goals of racial diversity and academic 
excellence. 


SECTION I: PARENT CHOICE PATTERNS 


This paper explores how and why parents choose (or decide not to choose) magnet schools for 
their children. Magnet schools were first established in.the 1970s and flourished throughout the 
1980s as a mechanism designed to improve racial balance in schools. The idea was simple and 
invoked in both voluntary and court-ordered desegregation plans: attract families from across an 
array of neighborhoods and racial backgrounds by developing a distinctive, thematic curriculum 
such as science and technology or the arts, or an instructional program such as Montessori or 
Paideia. These expanded school programs and resources, coupled with voluntary parent choice 
mechanisms, produced “managed” racial balance in magnet schools across the nation (Blank, 
Levine, & Steel, 1996). Today, magnet schools enroll more students than any other public choice 
model, including charter schools. 

The research on parent choice patterns—how and why parents choose—typically relies on 
parent surveys regarding the process of choosing a school. The research covers magnet, charter, 
and private schools against the backdrop of an array of mechanisms including voucher plans, 
open enrollment plans, universal choice plans, and controlled choice plans (see Schneider, Teske, 
& Marschall, 2000; Teske, Fitzpatrick, & Kaplan, 2007). Few studies focus solely on magnet 
school programs and the choice process exercised by parents of magnet students. 


Concepts and Assumptions: Process of Choosing 


Patterns of parent choice are embedded in assumptions regarding the role of parents as “‘citizen- 
consumers” in a market-like arrangement of school options (Chubb & Moe, 1990; Henig, 1996; 
Schneider et al., 2000; Smith & Meier, 1995). Consistent with the principles of rational choice 
theory (Elster, 1986), parents apply pressure on the demand side of the education market, operating 
under a set of ideal conditions. These include specific value preferences about education and 
schools, reliable access to adequate and accurate information about schools, a capacity to weigh 
strengths and weaknesses of various options matched to preferences, and an ability to choose a 
school that best fits parents’ preferences (Coons & Sugarman, 1978; Hamilton & Guin, 2005; 
Schneider et al., 2000). Under these ideal conditions, theoretically all parents can choose schools 
that maximize their preferences and utility. 

This view, of course, has been scrutinized in light of claims that lower-income families may 
have fewer material and social resources to access reliable school information (e.g., limited 
knowledge of school systems or restricted social networks) and may be unable to exercise 
choice due to financial constraints (e.g., lack of reliable transportation). This lack of cultural 
capital (Lareau, 1989) and social capital (Coleman, 1987) may limit the choice options for 
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lower-income parents and diminish their capacity to function in the same or equitable way as 
other citizen-consumers (Bell, 2005; Carnegie Foundation, 1992; Martinez, Godwin, & Kemerer, 
1996; Schneider & Buckley, 2002; Smrekar & Goldring, 1999), 

What constitutes “good” choices for parents and students? Given the particularities of students 
and preferences of parents, it may be difficult to judge. To be sure, education is a complex and 
complicated “production process”; it is difficult to assess the relative “market value” of particular 
inputs and outputs. The interest rests with better understanding how and why parents choose 
schools. What do parents say and do? What patterns of educational preferences emerge from 
the studies of parent decision making in programs of choice? How do these patterns inform our 
understanding of parent choice in the context of magnet schools? 


Reasons for Choice: The Why Question 


What constitutes the menu of reasons for choice? Conceptual sketches drawn during the early 
stages of school-choice research in the 1980s provide a degree of consistency and constancy in 
identifying the choice sets of parents. Embedded in both survey and case study research, the four 
broad categories of parents’ reasons for choosing schools are typically clustered around: 


academic/curriculum; 

discipline/safety; 
transportation/proximity/convenience; and 
religion/values. 


In one of the most comprehensive studies of parents’ preferences and school choice, Schneider 
et al. (2000) found that parents identify “academic” aspects of schooling as the most important 
attribute. The findings were based on extensive telephone surveys of 400 parents in each of 
four districts, two of which offered some form of choice, including magnet schools or themat- 
ically focused alternative schools under universal choice (District 4 middle schools, New York 
City), controlled choice (Montclair, New Jersey), or option-demand choice (District 4 elementary 
schools, New York City). The academic aspect identified most frequently was “teacher quality,” 
followed by high test scores—notably a product or output as opposed to the teacher input element. 

Importantly, and consistent with other studies, parents identified “safety” in almost equal 
numbers to the test scores attribute. Clearly, parents value “good” schools that provide a safe 
environment for students. In the comparison analyses of “choosers” (parents who choose magnet 
or alternative schools) and non-choosers (those who select their zoned or neighborhood schools), 
few differences emerged; both groups identified academic issues as primary, although notably 
more non-choosers selected safety and discipline while choosers focused on values and diversity 
in schools. 

Other studies suggest that parents’ reasons for choice pivoted across both push (reasons for 
exit) and pull (reasons for entry) factors. Evidence in the Milwaukee voucher programs indicated 
that parent dissatisfaction with public schools persuaded families to apply for vouchers to private 
schools in the city (Witte, Bailey, & Thorn, 1993). Not surprisingly, parents who opted for choice 
schools, including those in the San Antonio multicultural alternative school program and the 
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Minnesota open enrollment program, were more dissatisfied with their previous schools than 
were parents who chose not to leave their neighborhood schools (Martinez, Thomas, & Kemerer, 
1994). This “push” explanation figured centrally in a parent comparison-study of magnet and 
nonmagnet school programs in St. Louis and Cincinnati. Dissatisfaction with neighborhood 
schools merged with a predictable set of academic reasons for choice among magnet school 
parents surveyed and interviewed in the study (Smrekar & Goldring, 1999). Proximity of home 
to school also figured prominently in the reasons parents in these districts—particularly White 
parents—selected schools. 

Other research on parent preferences paints a similar picture. In one of the more recent studies 
of parents’ educational values and school choice, researchers surveyed 800 low-income parents 
(defined as parents in households with earnings less than $50,000) across three “mature” choice 
districts (systems with a history of extensive choice options). Researchers focused on parents 
who “had considered schools other than the closest zoned public school” (Teske et al., 2007, 
p. 17). In keeping with most studies of choice patterns, this research did not focus exclusively on 
magnet programs or magnet parents. The three districts (Denver, Milwaukee, and Washington, 
DC) included an array of choice options, such as charter schools, interdistrict transfer programs, 
vouchers, and magnet schools. Consistent with higher-income parents, academic quality assumed 
primacy among these low-income parents across each of the three districts, followed by curricu- 
lum/thematic focus, and location/proximity to home. 

When reviewing the research on parent choice, does the level of parents’ schooling or in- 
come, or parents’ race, make a difference? Yes, but only in degrees of emphasis or ranking of 
second-tier preferences; all parents across all race and educational backgrounds show a prefer- 
ence for academic attributes in schools. The fine-grained differences, however, are important and 
worth noting. In the studies conducted by Schneider and his colleagues (1997, 2000), parents 
with a college education and White parents were much more likely to emphasize the impor- 
tance of teacher quality (an academic input) than were parents without a college degree and 
parents who were Hispanic, Black, or Asian. The latter groups of parents tended to focus on 
test scores (an academic output) slightly more heavily than college-educated parents and White 
parents. 

Perhaps reflecting the realities of disadvantaged neighborhoods, parents with less education 
and parents who are Black or Hispanic are far more likely to emphasize the importance of safety 
and discipline in schools, while college-trained parents and White parents are more likely to 
mention values. Other scholars point to the institutional aspects of schooling that determine entry 
into higher education and other social organizations. For example, Lisa Delpit (1995) argues 
that racial minorities and parents without any college experience tend to place a higher priority 
on test scores as recognized “gate-keeping points” through which students from lower-income 
households must pass to enter the ranks of middle-class American society. 

Collectively, these findings are consistent with other studies that rely on survey data to assess 
patterns of parent preferences. In the Massachusetts interdistrict choice program, parents reported 
that high academic standards and curriculum represented their primary interests in selecting 
a choice school (Armor & Peiser, 1997). Academic quality was cited as the most important 
element for using vouchers among choosers in the Milwaukee program (Witte et al., 1993) and 
in Indianapolis (Heise, Colburn, & Lamberti, 1995), San Antonio (Martinez et al., 1996, and 
Cleveland (Greene, Howell, & Peterson, 1998), 
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Race as a Key Factor in Parent Choice 


Does the racial composition of schools influence the patterns of parent choices? This issue gains 
particular currency (and urgency) in debates about the racial integration aims of magnet schools 
and the degree of efficacy associated with using voluntary choice mechanisms to achieve racially 
diverse schools. The research on this topic raises compelling questions regarding the difference 
between parents’ stated preferences and parents’ actual behavior; in other words, what parents say 
or report to surveyors may not align with what parents do (Hamilton & Guin, 2005). Thus, despite 
the overwhelming evidence regarding parents’ focus on academic quality, safety, and proximity 
of schools, the extant research on parent behavior indicates that the process of choosing schools 
is complex and contextually bound. 

Outcomes based on survey data indicate that parents are unwilling or uncomfortable identifying 
the racial composition of schools as a variable in their decision-making process. In this sense, 
parents may operate under assumptions of “socially desirable” responses to survey items that 
indicate values associated with social equity (Teske et al., 2007). A few studies, however, have 
suggested that parents use the Internet to search for information about the racial composition of 
schools (Schneider & Buckley, 2002) and often act on information related to race in ways that 
indicate a preference for schools that reflect a majority population consistent with the parent’s 
racial background (Henig, 1996). 

In one of the most widely cited studies of its kind, researchers examined 450 parent transfer re- 
quests for admission into elementary magnet school programs in Montgomery County, Maryland, 
in 1985 (Henig, 1990, 1996). At the time, the school district was operating a voluntary “managed 
choice” program designed to entice parents to transfer their children from neighborhood schools 
to thematically focused magnet schools in the predominantly minority section of the county. 
Transfers were approved (at a rate of 85%) unless the move would exacerbate racial isolation or 
overcrowding; transportation was provided to the magnet school. 

Henig (1990) found that transfer requests demonstrated a clear and consistent pattern across 
both White and minority families in the opposite direction of magnet school policy aims. White 
families were most likely to select magnet schools that were majority White and located in 
higher-income neighborhoods. Minority families were also likely to seek cultural familiarity 
and racial consistency; they tended to select schools that were majority minority and located in 
lower-income neighborhoods (Henig, 1990, 1996). 

Research in other magnet school contexts suggests “race is a primary consideration in school 
choices” (Saporito, 2003, p. 198). A study that examined magnet high school applications in 
Philadelphia compared the racial composition of neighborhood schools among Black families 
and White families who applied to magnets. The data demonstrated a clear pattern of “out-group 
avoidance” among White families, that is, Whites tended to exit neighborhood schools that were 
majority Black through an application door to a magnet school that was less racially segregated 
(higher proportion of White students). No such pattern emerged among Black families, that is, 
application rates did not vary according to the racial composition of their neighborhood schools 
(Saporito, 2003). 

In a study of magnet schools with findings that mirrored the results in Philadelphia, Smrekar 
and Goldring (1999) found that White parents in Cincinnati were significantly more likely 
to choose a magnet school located in their neighborhood or closer to home (51% of Whites 
compared to only 15% of Blacks). The researchers reported that this finding may have reflected 
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the pattern of racial segregation across Cincinnati neighborhoods, coupled with a reluctance 
among White parents to select schools that required a longer bus ride to a neighborhood that was 
both unfamiliar and predominantly Black. Indeed, almost half of all magnet parents in Cincinnati 
reported “racial/ethnic mix” as a reason for choice (about one-third of the surveyed magnet 
parents in St. Louis selected this item as a reason for magnet school choice). 

In sum, these findings suggest that parents are most attracted to schools with distinctive 
programs situated in familiar (to the parent) neighborhoods. Rossell (1990), however, argued that 
curricular theme and additional resources in a magnet school may be a tipping factor for some 
parents, particularly White parents who may be attracted to a distinctive magnet program in a 
predominantly Black neighborhood. Her early review of 20 magnet programs suggested that the 
context of the district, the school neighborhood, and the character of the magnet program matter 
and make parents’ decision making somewhat more complicated. 


Neighborhoods, Place, and Parent Choice 


More recent studies (Bell, 2007, 2009) have suggested that geography provides a pivot point in 
the school-choice decision process. This research focused on parents’ perception of place and 
space (school location) to better understand how these elements shape school-choice decisions. 
The perceived history and identity of the neighborhood as safe or unstable played a crucial 
part in parents’ choice sets, that is, the group of schools that parents even consider before 
making a choice. Perceptions of the neighborhood—negative or positive—determined whether 
schools were included or excluded from parents’ choice sets (Bell, 2007). Geography emerged 
as an influential factor in parents’ school-choice decisions—and one that coalesced with parents’ 
perceptions of school quality, safety, and proximity. 

Other school-choice studies, including those focused on intradistrict high schools (Saporito 
& Lareau, 1999), charter schools (Weiher & Tedin, 2002), vouchers (Schneider & Buckley, 
2002), and interdistrict elementary schools (Glazerman, 1997), found that race and class figured 
predominantly in parents’ choice patterns. All pointed to the fact that parents tend to choose 
schools that are both academically sound (using tangible measures such as test scores and 
perceptions of teacher quality and safety) and reflect their race in the student majority (using 
available demographic information). In one case, the majority of White families (but not Black 
families) in the choice program followed a two-tier process, first apparently deleting majority 
Black schools from their choice list, and then applying rules of academic quality and school 
safety to make a decision (Saporito & Lareau, 1999). 

A consequential question for educators and policymakers is this: are school 
demographics—race and class—a proxy measure for other (in)tangible school attributes un- 
available to the parent-consumer, such as teacher quality? As Hamilton and Guin (2005) noted, 
parents may associate large minority student enrollments with the conditions often found in 
high-poverty, high-minority urban schools: fewer highly qualified teachers, high rates of teacher 
turnover, lack of academic focus, and high rates of suspensions and discipline problems (Jencks 
& Phillips, 1998). 

The question of how school demographics function as proxy representatives for school quality 
measures is worthy of future research, and will be more easily accomplished now that school 
characteristics disseminated through district websites and “school report cards” are more widely 
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available via the Internet and local newspapers. How do parents sort through this information? 
Are some elements distorted between the district’s transmission and the parents’ reception? To 
the degree that these dissemination efforts are, or are not, keyed to various parent characteristics 
such as education level and native language, the issues of equity and access in school choice and 
parent information grow more prominent and pressing. 


A Brief Note: The How Question 


As noted earlier, school-choice models assume that parents have access to adequate and accurate 
information on which to base their school-selection decisions. This assumption is complicated by 
several factors, including variations among types of information districts collect and disseminate 
publicly; the variety of dissemination strategies districts utilize; the ways in which dissemination 
strategies influence the sources parents utilize, which may vary by social class and education 
backgrounds of parents; and the relative trust and value parents associate with various types and 
sources of information (Hamilton & Guin, 2005). 

What do we know? The most widely cited research, as stated above, involves telephone 
surveys conducted with 400 parents in each of four districts, two of which included magnet 
schools or thematically focused alternative schools in New York City and Montclair, New Jersey 
(see Schneider et al., 2000). Parents’ sources of information were clustered into three broad 
categories: (a) social-based (friends and parents of other children in the same school, (b) school- 
based (teachers, staff, newsletters), and (c) formal (media, community centers, politicians). 

Findings indicate that information sources varied by parents’ income and education levels. 
Higher-income parents and those with higher levels of education reported greater reliance on larger 
social networks; these informal networks created links to information-connected individuals, 
including professionals within the education field. Lower-income parents and parents with lower 
levels of education tended to have smaller social networks; these networks were far less likely to 
include the types of resources available to higher-income parents. Lower-income parents reported 
greater reliance on formal sources of information, including individual schools, newspapers, and 
television. 

Does race matter? The researchers noted the high degree of overlap between class and race, and 
underscored how race differentiated patterns of parents’ information sources: Black and Hispanic 
parents were far more likely to use school-based and formal sources of information, and far less 
likely to find contacts with friends and other school parents useful. Schneider and his colleagues 
(2000) noted: 


... Highly educated individuals are surrounded by people with more reliable information about the 
schools. In this milieu, highly educated parents have access to an efficient pathway to information: 
in their daily contact with friends, neighbors, and other parents, they can gather reliable information 
about the schools relatively cheaply from the other highly educated people they meet. In contrast, less- 
educated individuals are tied to educational discussants with lower levels of education and with less 
reliable information. Given that this pathway to information does not produce reliable information, 
less-educated parents search for information more widely. (p. 115) 


The survey findings and case studies of magnet school parents in St. Louis and Cincinnati 
indicate that information collection patterns ranged from predictable and stable sources to a more 
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serendipitous or unguided search (Smrekar & Goldring, 1999). Consistent with the studies noted 
above, more parents utilized social networks than any other source, including formal school- 
linked outlets such as school newsletters and informational meetings, «or the media (ranked 
exceptionally low). Interestingly, after social networks, parents rated “visits to the school” and 
“their fifth-grade child” highly. Perhaps policymakers underestimate the need for families to 
see firsthand the quality and condition of school facilities available and should focus efforts 
on ensuring access to these sites for lower-income families that may require district-provided 
transportation for school visits. 

To be sure, this study highlights vast differences between lower-income and higher-income 
families on this measure; twice as many upper-income magnet parents reported that they used 
visits to the school as a source of information, and a significantly higher rate reported the use of 
“talks with teachers” (Smrekar & Goldring, 1999). This.underscores the word-of-mouth channel 
as distinguishable from more deliberate district- and magnet school—level dissemination activities, 
including mailings, meetings, and media. 

Other research reflects similar findings. Although lower-income families utilized friendship 
networks in the process of school choice, they did so less frequently and at lower rates (Schneider 
et al., 1997). One study of parent information collection patterns among low-income families 
(defined here as a household income up to $50,000) focused on three mature choice districts 
that included charter schools, intradistrict choice programs, and voucher programs. This study 
indicated that parents utilize several types of information, but tend to trust and value information 
derived from social networks—however large or small—more than official or formal reports from 
schools and district officials (Teske et al., 2007). 

These differences in the size and characteristics of social networks translate into information 
deficits for lower-income parents regarding the range and types of choice options available to 
them (Bell, 2005). As multiple studies suggest, the nature and function of parents’ primary social 
networks are directly related to social class (Coleman, 1987; Lareau, 1989; Useem, 1991). That 
is, the development and utilization of parents’ social networks are linked to employment status, 
occupation, neighborhood stability and isolation, and membership in faith- and community- 
based organizations (Cochran, 1990; Cochran & Brassard, 1979; Stanton-Salazar and Dornbusch, 
1995). Simply stated, who you know and where you live matters in terms of the size and 
substance of your social network. Ultimately, these networks provide the primary channel for 
collecting information about school options for children. These findings reflect a consistent 
pattern of information stratification specifically linked to the size and character of parents’ social 
networks (Glenn, McLaughlin, & Salganik, 1993; Wilson, 1987; Witte et al., 1993). Accessible, 
efficient information channels provide some parents—those with higher income and education 
levels—with broader access to larger social and professional networks of knowledge (Schneider 
et al., 2000). 


Summary: How Social Contexts Matter 


There are multiple reasons why contexts matter for magnet school programs. First, the policy 
context determines widely differing tools, goals, and guidelines, depending upon whether districts 
operate magnet schools under a court order versus a voluntary desegregation plan. New legal 
rulings (Parents Involved in Community Schools v. Seattle School District No. 1, 2007) have 
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negated race-based admissions policies, even those once considered “narrowly tailored” to achieve 
“compelling state interests” of racial diversity (Welner & Spindler, 2009). 

But the focus of this paper rests with the central thesis that social context matters in shaping 
and reaching the goals of racially and socioeconomically diverse magnet schools. In other words: 
location, location, location. Whether the address is in a predominantly White or predominantly 
Black neighborhood, research suggests that cultural familiarity and racial consistency count in 
the choices parents make (Bell, 2007; Glazerman, 1997; Henig, 1996; Saporito & Lareau, 1999; 
Weiher & Tedin, 2002). Social context also matters in the degree to which White parents perceive 
the school to be “tipping” toward 40% or greater minority student population. As Rossell (1976) 
noted early in the magnet school and desegregation movement, this threshold can produce a 
“White flight” exit from the school, exacerbating the intent of magnet schools as a voluntary 
choice mechanism for racial diversity. The new legal landscape enveloping magnet schools 
makes this issue even more pressing for magnet school educators, policymakers, and parents. 
One principal of a newly revamped race-neutral magnet school—in a district once under court 
order to use race-based lotteries in magnet school admissions but now operating under a grant 
of unitary status—noted to researchers: “As we tipped, it was harder and harder to get White 
parents, and we tipped further” (Smrekar, 2009). 

The power of contexts that shape magnet school choices for parents raises questions 
for magnet school leaders and policymakers. Given how and why parents choose, what 
principles and priorities should guide decisions regarding magnet school location and thematic 
focus? Do these issues matter in the pursuit of racially diverse magnet schools? What can 
policymakers and magnet school directors learn from the experiences of four distinct and var- 
ied school districts with sizable magnet school programs regarding best practices and missed 
opportunities? 


SECTION II: MAGNET DISTRICT POLICIES, PRACTICES, AND SITING 
PRIORITIES 


In the fall of 2012, district demographic and academic performance reports were collected in 
four selected school districts: Clark County, Nevada; Hamilton County, Tennessee; Montgomery 
County, Maryland; and Wake County, North Carolina. Each district was selected to create a small 
but purposeful sample for examining the project questions highlighted earlier. Our selection 
included districts with: (a) a broad scope of magnet schools, including an array of themes and 
across grade configurations; (b) both mature and newer magnet schools—indicating a sustained 
use and support of magnet schools; (c) evidence of density of choice options in the district, 
including both magnet and some charter schools; and (d) previous use of MSAP grants in the 
district. We sought both demographic variation and regional representation in the selection of the 
four districts across the country. Thus, though the districts selected for detailed analysis in this 
paper vary by density, size, and demography, these four districts collectively are representative 
of urban school districts with magnet schools, nationally. Notably, these four school districts are 
illustrative of other urban school districts with magnet schools in terms of: (a) specified (and 
voluntary) desegregation goals; (b) relative scope and scale of magnet schools in the district 
compared to the number of traditional public schools; (c) specific and broad array of magnet 
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school themes; (d) location and neighborhood demographics of magnet schools; and (e) siting 
policies (Frankenberg & Siegel-Hawley, 2008). 


Methods 


Telephone interviews were conducted (and audiotaped with permission) with current magnet 
school directors and former directors (five) and staff (two) from four districts using a semistruc- 
tured protocol. The interview questions were pegged to seven main areas that were informed by 
the extant research in the field of school choice, magnet school policy, and linked to the specific 
interest of this project: (a) demographic and economic trends in the district; (b) choice policy in 
the district—history and contemporary context; (c) diversity goals—racial and socioeconomic; 
(d) magnet school outcomes—demographic and academic; (e) parent preference/choice set pat- 
terns; (f) siting and thematic decisions; and (g) key challenges. The qualitative and quantitative 
data were compiled along with recent district surveys and focus group reports (in some districts) 
related to magnet school objectives, programs, and school outcomes. The policies and practices 
utilized by magnet school directors were examined to discern common themes that could be con- 
sidered “lessons learned” for designing high-performing, distinctive, and racially diverse magnet 
school environments. The following discussion describes the key findings that emerged. 


Lesson 1: Performance and Perception Stand Out 


Magnet school directors repeatedly and consistently emphasized the need to be academically 
successful in order to reach the goal of reducing minority student isolation and producing a 
diverse school population. Many noted the challenge of attracting White parents to inner-city 
magnet schools, and the need to sell the academic “success” of the magnet schools. Public 
perceptions, these leaders underscored, are formed early and communicated widely via parent 
social networks (although the density of these networks varies depending on parents’ social class). 
As one leader observed: “You must be successful right out of the chute. .. . Stand out really, really 
well to attract suburban kids.” Another district leader noted the convergence of timing, message, 
and results: “It’s vital that as you achieve success and publicize the results, you also note that it’s 
a safe place.” 

The district leaders interviewed for this paper struck a consistent chord: it is difficult to gain 
the trust and commitment of parents who have other—and sometimes easier—options, such as 
a good neighborhood school, a private school, or a suburban school. As one leader put it, “It’s 
important to hook parents, demonstrate how these schools differ from their neighborhood school.” 

Diversity goals remained at the forefront of these interviewees’ words and actions, but often 
these aims were framed as steep challenges against the backdrop of declining budgets and 
diminishing public interest in racially diverse schooling. As many noted, magnet schools have to 
be “sold” to a reluctant parent population; the market demands a proven “product.” One official 
summarized the sales pitch, and the prospective parent’s perception, this way: “What would it take 
to put your kid on a bus for up to 90 minutes daily? What would it take to make you comfortable, 
as a parent, to let your child do that? We take a lot of care in making it [the magnet theme] really 
attractive and make sure we are delivering. Those deliverables need to be there and they need to 
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be there pretty early on in the school year to some extent. So when the six-year-olds are getting 
on the bus and coming home exhausted, they want to go back tomorrow. That’s the answer.” 


Lesson 2: Leadership is Linchpin for Success 


Repeatedly and consistently, the district leaders interviewed for this paper were emphatic regard- 
ing the need for “invested” leadership. Two elements emerged here: first, academic success and 
diverse student enrollments depend on strong school leadership. Second, this leadership requires 
two prongs: (a) understanding of and deep engagement with the thematic focus of the magnet, 
and (b) the ability to relate to parents across race and social class. As one district official noted 
simply, “You need to get the right principal in place so that the focus stays alive.” The issue of 
leadership was repeatedly linked to the nature and quality of parent engagement, which is crucial 
for community support and buy-in across diverse neighborhoods. As another official pointed out, 
the district had learned several lessons from a “failure of fit” between principals and schools; she 
summed it up this way: “If you don’t have the right principal, it will all fall apart.” In turn, the 
right leadership, these district leaders argued, could more easily and effectively lead to a cohesive, 
dedicated instructional staff recruited to teach an integrated, thematic curriculum linked to the 
common-core subjects. Getting this equation right and getting it accomplished early, it seems, 
is a risk-reward proposition for these district leaders (although notably, these hiring/placement 
decisions are left to other district officials). 


Lesson 3: Theme Matters—’Popularity” and Academic Success 


The issue of thematic focus in magnet schools is more complex than simply selecting from a 
menu of popular options. At some junctures, district leaders referred to “success” as popularity, 
measured by and equated to long waiting lists of diverse student populations. The level of 
popularity, though, was often linked to another, more seminal feature of the magnet school: 
high academic performance, which triggered the “popularity” of the program. Thus, measurable, 
tangible academic success far outweighed the specific content or substance of the thematic 
focus of the school. Leaders were clear and consistent in their decision rubric: What programs 
have produced high student achievement? This lone criterion outweighed other considerations, 
including seeking parent input—at the front end—on prevailing interests, preferences, or salient 
content features. Good themes were equated with those that have a measurable track record of 
“closing the achievement gap” and “where kids have been successful.” These criteria, increasingly, 
fit with the selection of STEM (science, technology, engineering, and mathematics), the creative 
arts, Montessori, and—perhaps for other reasons that fit strategic marketing and broad buy- 
in—International Baccalaureate. 


Lesson 4: Authenticity and Sustainability 


A guiding principle related to magnet school implementation involves authenticity (Smrekar, 
2009). Authentic choice reflects a commitment to the city, to parents, and to educators that the 
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district is serious about school options. Authenticity implies distinctive programs and styles of 
instruction across school types, and requires extra resources for professional development and 
material resources. Authenticity assumes that a magnet school delivers an identifiable program that 
differs from regular school programs. Without material support, magnet schools are “different” 
in name only. Over time, the district plan may lose credibility. Authenticity relates to the policy 
values of excellence and diversity. An authentic school-choice plan embraces differentiation and 
rejects rigid uniformity in school programs and school types. 

District officials were asked to consider the dual challenges of creating distinctive curricular 
themes and sustaining both materially and symbolically these unique dimensions after MSAP 
grants or other start-up funds have expired. Responses circled back to the horizontal notions 
of leadership—leading to teacher quality—built on a foundation of community assets that are 
tangible and widely recognized. Although several officials noted the simple, nonabstract need to 
make magnet school themes “understandable” to a parent base, all drilled down to the essential 
foundation of leadership, teacher quality, and community engagement. More specifically, schools 
capable of sustaining a high-quality magnet program pivot across these linked elements: profes- 
sional development that delivers high-quality instruction, leadership that monitors quality and 
performance, and resources—both material and temporal—that focus on the integration of theme 
(with the broader curriculum). Additionally, district leaders pointed to the role of K-12 path- 
ways in developing a continuity of commitment (instructionally) and focus (academically). These 
grade-level connectors appear to enhance the ability of districts to reach the “deliverables” (high 
performance, diverse school environments) in a sustainable, authentic way (when the horizontal 
factors noted above are realized). 


Lesson 5: Siting—A Missed Opportunity? 


The observations and insights offered by district leaders with respect to magnet school loca- 
tions and siting decisions were consistent. Repeatedly, these officials noted that location was 
linked to efficiency concerns, simply and singularly. Vacant or underutilized buildings were se- 
lected for magnet programs; these decisions were assumed to be rational—based on expediency 
and cost savings to the district. Magnet leaders interviewed for this paper noted that neigh- 
borhood conditions—high poverty, social isolation, proximity to safe and stable home or work 
environments—were almost never considered or calculated in magnet school siting decisions. As 
one leader observed, echoing the perspectives of the other district leaders: “It’s always an issue 
of where is there a building available.” Another district official punctuated the point, reporting: 
“It’s never neighborhood driven. This city won’t give up land. Where is there a property?” 

As noted earlier, key and consistent research findings suggest that parents are most attracted 
to schools with distinctive programs situated in familiar (to the parent) neighborhoods. The 
history and identity of the neighborhood as safe or unstable plays a crucial part in parents’ choice 
sets—the group of schools that parents even consider before making a choice. Perceptions of 
the neighborhood, negative or positive, then determine whether schools are included or excluded 
from parents’ choice sets (Bell, 2007; Smrekar, 1996). Geography emerges as an influential 
factor in parents’ school-choice decisions—and one that coalesces with parents’ perceptions of 
school quality, safety, and proximity. Against this template of parental factors that contribute 
to decision making, the rules that districts use for deciding where to site magnet programs 
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is problematic—and perhaps counter to the interests and aims of magnet school policies and 
policymakers, 

What are the consequences of magnet school siting decisions? How do these contexts shape 
magnet school compositions? Next, we turn to a series of geographic information system (GIS) 
maps to depict and detail the composition of magnet school neighborhoods and magnet school 


characteristics (AYP status, poverty levels, racial diversity) in our four selected (and illustrative) 
school districts. 


SECTION Ill: DISTRICT GIS MAPS AND DESCRIPTIVE PORTRAITS 


In this project, geographic information system (GIS) software is employed to document and 
depict the racial and socioeconomic composition of magnet schools and local neighborhoods in 
the four selected school districts. We also include tables (see Appendix I) with school-level data 
not depicted here. The mapping section of this paper uses Census/TIGER/line Shapefiles at the 
census tract level, a geographic data format that provides spatial information for use in mapping 
software, including GIS. We use the American Community Survey with the five-year estimates 
for 2011 for the neighborhood data (percent under 18 below poverty and racial makeup in census 
tracts). We use publicly available student report card data for the demographics and poverty levels 
in the schools. 

GIS mapping is utilized in program evaluations, policy analysis, and scholarly studies as a way 
of understanding the distribution of assets (e.g., libraries, schools, hospitals, day care centers) 
and liabilities (e.g., crime incidences, abandoned properties, environmental hazards). Scholars in 
the fields of sociology, economics, urban planning, environmental sciences, and policy analysis 
use the analytic tool most commonly and with increasing frequency. Notably, researchers have 
recently utilized GIS mapping for highlighting the intersection of demographic and housing 
trends in various education policy contexts (Siegel-Hawley, 2013) and for unpacking linkages 
and policy implications of transportation routes, demography, and economic development (Tate, 
2008). 

In this paper, the GIS maps and analyses suggest the importance of place (social and economic 
characteristics) and provide a lens to support understanding of the significance of magnet school 
location in full view of the racial makeup and poverty in the school district/county. In sum: 
location matters. 

Our analyses suggest several key points: 


e Magnet school racial and socioeconomic composition (diversity) most often reflects the 
racial imbalance and socioeconomic segregation of neighborhoods in which these schools 
are located. 

e Magnet schools that are located in predominantly non-White census tracts tend to reflect 
the racial composition of the census tract rather than the racial composition and diversity 
of the district as a whole. 

e In contrast, magnet schools that are located in predominantly White census tracts are 
associated with student enrollments that more closely reflect the racial composition and 
diversity of the district as a whole. 
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e Schools that are located in a central business district (downtown) are associated with student 
enrollments that reflect the racial composition and diversity of the district as a whole (see 
Appendix E for an illustrative case, where schools in the box are located downtown and 
where the district is approximately 60% White). a 

e The percentage of students eligible for free and reduced-price meals (FARM) appears to be 
related to the poverty rate in the census tract in which the school is located. (See Appendixes 
C and E for particularly exemplary cases.) 

e Those schools with FARM rates more than 15 percentage points higher than the district 
average tend to be located in census tracts with high poverty rates and those schools with 
FARM rates more than 15 percentage points lower than the district average are located in 
census tracts with low poverty rates. We found few exceptions across the four counties. 
(See Appendix C for an illustrative case—the exceptions have green rings). 


Three Key Summary Points 


1. School “quality” is an overly simplistic and generalized term that parents ascribe to 
reasons for choosing schools that have more to do with the racial composition of the 
schools and the neighborhoods. 

2. Magnet school directors understand the intersection (and disconnection) of parent choice 
preferences, racial composition of neighborhoods (cultural-racial consistency), and mag- 
net school locations, but are bound by rules of expediency and norms of efficiency in 
siting decisions. 

3. Magnet school directors could benefit from GIS mapping and “geography of opportunity” 
analyses that connect detailed neighborhood demographic information to knowledge 
regarding how parents choose (based upon space and place). 


CONCLUSION 


Our review of the research literature on parents’ school choice suggests that the process of choos- 
ing schools is complex and contextually bound. Policy contexts, neighborhood characteristics, 
and demography all matter, as do an array of school characteristics—teacher quality, strong lead- 
ership, and academic outcomes. Clear and compelling patterns persist across studies of school 
choice in districts that include magnet schools, charter schools, private schools, and traditional 
public schools. The racial and social composition of schools are primary considerations in par- 
ents’ choice sets, evidenced most prominently by White parents in a pattern that sociologists 
refer to as “out-group avoidance” in schooling (Saporito, 2003). Although parents overwhelm- 
ingly report “quality” as the rubric for selecting schools in a choice policy environment, this 
element produces multiple meanings. Moreover, the research on parent choice patterns suggests 
that demographic qualities and characteristics of neighborhoods shape perceptions of quality 
of the schools sited within those geographical spaces. Perceptions of school quality and desir- 
ability merge with notions of neighborhood safety and measures of proximity to home, work, 
and child care. Geography and demography shape (and shift) parents’ choice sets away from 
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particular school addresses that are associated with parents’ perceptions of unsafe or undesirable 
neighborhoods. Location matters. 

We suggest that the complexity and clarity derived from the research literature on how par- 
ents choose choice, and how parents choose with specific attention to particular demographic 
factors, should aid siting decisions in MSAP-supported magnet schools (with incentives), and 
non-MSAP-supported magnet schools alike. Regardless of source of support or maturity of mag- 
net school program, this work is intended to shift the policy discussion to urban demography 
and diversity, from magnet school “location” as a convenient or facilities-driven activity to a 
deliberative, strategic decision. We utilize GIS mapping in this paper as a valuable and viable 
tool for policymakers that makes prominent—and highly relevant—the relationship between 
geography and school choice. The paper highlights the design and intent of magnet schools 
as distinctive among the array of choice options offered in a portfolio of district offerings. 
We conclude that merging urban demography and parent choice patterns provides a new pivot 
point for attaining educational equity, racial diversity, and strong student performance in magnet 
schools. 
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APPENDIX A. Montgomery County Magnet Schools by percent below 
poverty level and free and reduced-price lunch 
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APPENDIX B. Montgomery County Magnet Schools by racial distribution 
and AYP status 
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APPENDIX C. Clark County Magnet Schools by percent below poverty level 
and free and reduced-price lunch 
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APPENDIX D. Clark County Magnet Schools by racial demographics and 
AYP status 











APPENDIX E. Hamilton County Magnet Schools by percent below poverty 
level and free and reduced-price lunch 
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APPENDIX F. Hamilton County Magnet Schools by racial demographics and 
AYP status 





APPENDIX G. Wake County Magnet Schools by percent below poverty, free 
and reduced-price lunch, and AYP 
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APPENDIX H. Wake County Magnet Schools by racial distribution and AYP 
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This article examines the first regional governance reform in public education, created in the Omaha, 
Nebraska metropolitan area in 2007. The legislation creating this regional reform, which is called the 
Learning Community, established a regional governing body, the Learning Community Coordinating 
Council, consisting of an elected 21-member board. The board oversees a tax-sharing plan that 
redistributes general revenue, an interdistrict diversity transfer program, and programming aimed at 
enhancing early childhood and after-school opportunities for low-income students. In this article, we 
examine the implementation of the Learning Community, evaluating the extent to which the regional 
governing body has been able to advance the regional goals with which it has been charged. This 
article also illustrates how, as a result of the regional governance reforms, school districts within the 
Omaha metropolitan area are reevaluating the very definition of “local community.” 


One of the defining features of American political geography is the relatively large number 
of autonomous governmental units, such as municipalities, townships, and local school districts 
within metropolitan areas (Judd & Swanstrom, 2010; Vogel & Harrigan, 2007). Although such 
geopolitical fragmentation! is prevalent in all major U.S. metropolitan areas, it is particularly 
notable in the older industrialized cities of the Northeast and Midwest (Sellers, 2005). 

Metropolitan areas in the United States were not always so divided into multiple, autonomous 
jurisdictions. The phenomenon of fragmentation emerged during the mid-20th century, when the 
growing number of predominately White and middle-class suburbs were granted powers of incor- 
poration, with attendant taxing and revenue authority, by state legislatures (Dreier, Mollenkopf, 
& Swanstrom, 2004; Jackson, 1985). As result, suburbs and suburban school systems became 
independent political units that were largely able to “detach” themselves from the growing urban 
problems nearby. 

Metropolitan areas with high levels of fragmentation tend to have political units (i.e., school 
districts, municipalities) that are not only more numerous but relatively smaller in size. Some 


Correspondence should be sent to Jennifer Jellison Holme, Department of Educational Administration, The University 
of Texas at Austin, 1912 Speedway, Austin, TX 78712. E-mail: jholme@austin.utexas.edu 

Color versions of one or more of the figures in this article can be found online at www.tandfonline.com/hpje. 

'Fragmentation is defined by Bischoff (2008) as the “proliferation of autonomous jurisdictions” (p. 182). 
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argue that there are benefits to such configurations: not only do smaller jurisdictions help to 
create and solidify community identity, but their small size means that they can more efficiently 
meet the preferences of individuals living within their borders (Briffault, 1996; Ford, 2001). 
Yet others point out that geopolitical fragmentation also comes with serious social and political 
costs, both contributing to fiscal disparities between locales and exacerbating racial and economic 
segregation (Holme & Finnigan, 2013; Orfield & Luce, 2010). 

Over the past several decades, reformers hoping to address the negative costs associated 
with fragmentation have proposed adopting regional governance reforms designed to increase 
intergovernmental cooperation among local communities within metropolitan areas. Such reforms 
have usually entailed the creation of a regional governance structure, which is given the power 
to coordinate across jurisdictions on particular issues (land use, transportation, and other issues 
that to date have not involved education). By addressing the “local boundary problem” (Briffault, 
1996), such regional reforms are aimed at overcoming the economic and social costs associated 
with fragmentation. 

This article examines the first regional governance reform in public education, which was 
created in the Omaha, Nebraska metropolitan area in 2007. The legislation creating this regional 
reform, called the Learning Community, established a regional governing body, the Learning 
Community Coordinating Council, consisting of an elected 21-member board. The board oversees 
a tax-sharing plan that redistributes general revenue, an interdistrict diversity transfer program, 
and programming aimed at enhancing early childhood and after-school opportunities for low- 
income students. In this article, we examine the implementation of the Learning Community, 
evaluating the extent to which the regional governing body has been able to advance the regional 
goals with which it has been charged. This article also illustrates how, as a result of the regional 
governance reforms, school districts within the Omaha metropolitan area are reevaluating the 
very definition of “local community.” 


CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK: IMPLEMENTATION 
OF REGIONAL REFORM 


Prior to the Learning Community, the few regional governance reforms that had been implemented 
in the United States had only addressed noneducational public policy issues (i.e., housing, waste 
disposal, and transportation) (Basolo & Hastings, 2003; Baum, 2004). These regional reforms (the 
most notable of which are in the Portland, Oregon metro and the Twin Cities, Minnesota metro 
areas) were designed to address some of the social and service-delivery costs of fragmentation 
by creating greater cross-jurisdictional cooperation. Each of these reforms was the result of state 
legislation, which authorized the creation of a regional governance council with varying degrees of 
authority and voting rights for participating jurisdictions (Vogel & Harrigan, 2007). For example, 
the Twin Cities’ metropolitan council, which consists of 17 members appointed by the Minnesota 
governor, was authorized by the Minnesota legislature and charged with overseeing regional 
planning in the area with respect to airports, waste, and low-income housing (Vogel & Harrigan, 
1007). 

Research on the implementation of these regional reforms has highlighted a number of features 
that are critical to the effectiveness of such efforts. As we shall illustrate, although many of these 
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features apply to the Learning Community, there are some aspects that we find are unique to the 


hs HG 


Learning Community’s “educational regionalism.” 


Goals and Mandates 


One factor found to be central to regional reform implementation is the overall goal of the reform 
(Foster & Barnes, 2012; Weir, Rongerude, & Ansell, 2009). Regional efforts designed to cope 
with service-delivery issues (i.e., transit or waste disposal) tend to be easier to implement, and 
meet less resistance from localities, than reforms focused on addressing inequities in access and 
resources across boundary lines (i.e., access to tax resources) because they are less controversial 
(Basolo & Hastings, 2003; Provo, 2009; Vogel & Harrigan, 2007). 

The implementation of regional reforms—particularly political support for ongoing regional 
efforts—is also shaped by the balance within the regional governing body between regional goals 
and local community concerns. An overly strong regional agenda, can as powell (2000) writes, 
“dilute the political power and cultural identity of minority communities” (p. 242). At the same 
time, when regionalism “... is not balanced, it runs the risk of being too respectful of local 
autonomy or becoming too fragmented to function” (powell, 2000, p. 242). 


Allocation of Power 


Another factor shaping the implementation of regional reforms is the degree of authority given 
to the regional governing body vis-a-vis localities. Of specific concern is the degree to which a 
regional governing body is able to push localities to come in line with a regional agenda. For 
example, although one of the better-known regional governing structures, the Portland Metro, 
coordinates planning in the region, it does not have the power to actually force localities to comply 
with Metro policies (Vogel & Harrigan, 2007). Research indicates that compliance is often tied 
to the amount of control a governing body is given over resources, which can help encourage—or 
even force—cooperation by localities with regional equity goals (Foster & Barnes, 2012; Griffith, 
2005; Weir et al., 2009). Another, similar, division-of-power issue is the degree to which states 
grant some of their traditional authorities to a regional governing body (Griffith, 2005). 


Structure of Governing Body 


Research has also suggested that the structure of the regional governing body affects implemen- 
tation (Orfield & Luce, 2010). Key here is the type of representation given to different localities: 
some regional governing bodies are structured so that representation is proportionate to overall 
population (thus giving more populous urban cores more votes on a council than less populous 
suburban locales). Other regional governing bodies, however, are structured to give all locali- 
ties a single vote, regardless of size, which can seriously disadvantage cities (Orfield & Luce, 
2010). 

Another key issue in governance is whether governing board members are elected or appointed. 
Some argue that elected members tend to be more accountable to the local public than those 
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appointed by governors or mayors (Orfield, 2002). Others argue that appointed members may 


have a more regional perspective given that they are not beholden to their local constituencies 
(Griffith, 2005). 


Community Stakeholders 


Research also shows that it is difficult for regional initiatives to succeed without the involve- 
ment and support of local stakeholders (i.e., community groups, businesses, universities, etc.). 
Such involvement is, as Weir (2000) found, critical for ongoing political support of the efforts 
pursued (Pastor, Benner & Matsuoka, 2009; Weir, 2000). Involvement of community groups is 
particularly important if a regional effort is to address the issues of concern to urban minor- 
ity communities, which are often the most negatively affected by fragmentation (Pastor et al., 
2009). 


Local Context 


The local context of the metropolitan area also shapes implementation. Several dimensions of 
the local context have been found to “matter” in regional reform efforts. First is the overall level 
of fragmentation within a metropolitan area: the greater number of jurisdictions (municipalities, 
school districts) in a metro area, the greater the challenges in implementing regional reform. As 
Pastor et al. (2009) note: “In regions with multiple local governments, it is harder to develop 
political or policy strategies that build from city to city within the region because of the greater 
number of policy targets” (p. 146). 

A second aspect of local context is the racial composition of the metropolitan area. As Pastor 
et al. (2009) have found, metropolitan areas with larger non-White populations tend to have 
stronger constituencies in favor of regionalism. The history of race relations within metropolitan 
areas also shapes implementation, as Pastor et al. (2009) write: “In some places, a history of racial 
tension presents a barrier to finding common ground; in other places, racial distractions seem to 
be blurring, creating new opportunities” (p. 151). 

A third factor of local context is the prior history of regional collaboration within the metropoli- 
tan area. As Foster and Barnes (2012) note: “Regions with experience addressing a regional 
goal—even if they have failed in the past—can draw insights and knowledge—from prior ef- 
forts” (p. 277). 


RESEARCH DESIGN AND METHODOLOGY 


As stated, the purpose of this study was to examine the Learning Community’s governance 
structure, the Learning Community Coordinating Council (LCCC), and evaluate the degree to 
which the LCCC has been able to advance the regional goals with which it has been charged. 
Particularly, we were interested in learning whether the LCCC has been able to balance regional 
and local goals, maintain political support, and allow for an inclusive representation of individuals 
within the 21-member governing body. In order to examine these three aspects of the LCCC, we 
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utilized qualitative case study research (Merriam, 1998; Stake, 1995), drawing on structured and 
in-depth interviews to obtain rich and descriptive data that not only reveal the complexities of 
the LCCC but how people in a cross-section of roles within the Learning Community have made 
meaning of its effectiveness. 


Participants and Data Collection 


Prior to conducting our formal interviews, we met with a group of nine local stakeholders in the 
Omaha metropolitan area to elicit input on our study. We selected the stakeholders based on their 
involvement with the LCCC and/or their role in the community at large (i.e., governance council 
members and business and community leaders). We invited the stakeholders to participate in two 
focus group-like discussions to understand some of the major issues that we should be aware 
of. We also discussed how we could structure our work so that it might be of use to both the 
governance council and community members. 

After meeting with the local stakeholders, we refined our interview questions and data col- 
lection plans according to the input received in order to ensure that our work was reflective 
of the needs and concerns raised. We then conducted 31 interviews with individuals from a 
variety of roles in the Learning Community, including four state officials and legislators, ten 
Learning Community Coordinating Council members (identifying at least one council member 
from each of the six geographic subdistricts within the Learning Community), three Learn- 
ing Community administrators, all of the superintendents of the eleven school districts in the 
Learning Community, and three school-level administrators (two focus school administrators, 
and one choice school administrator). Individuals in governance and policy roles (legislators 
and governing board members) were selected intentionally to capture a diversity of representa- 
tion in terms of both role and geography. We therefore sought to interview individuals known 
to have strong opinions on particular issues. Each interviewee was asked to participate in a 
single interview. Interviews lasted anywhere from 45 to 90 minutes, with most lasting approxi- 
mately one hour. All interviews were tape-recorded and transcribed as soon after the interview as 
possible. 


Data Analysis 


All interviews were coded into emergent themes. During coding, we paid particular attention to 
respondents’ comments regarding the governance structure of the LCCC, the decision-making 
process, and the influence of internal (LCCC board members) and external (urban and suburban 
districts) interests. Interview data were triangulated using multiple sources of data (Miles & 
Huberman, 1994), including LCCC meeting minutes, court rulings, legislative transcripts, news 
accounts, and published reports. Our analysis of the data was iterative, allowing us to be reflexive 
in the conclusions we drew from the data (Mile & Huberman, 1994). We reviewed our findings 
to ensure that our interpretations of the data were consistent with the majority of the data and 
that we did not draw overreaching conclusions (Bogdan & Biklen, 2006; Miles & Huberman, 
1994), 
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BACKGROUND AND CONTEXT OF THE LEARNING COMMUNITY 


Prior to the creation of the Learning Community, the Omaha metropolitan area’s urban core 
district, Omaha Public Schools (OPS), was facing a number of problems that vexed other urban 
districts across the nation: a discriminatory finance system, a shrinking share of middle-class 
families, and a state interdistrict school choice law that allowed White and middle-class students 
to flee to suburban schools even without relocating residentially (Holme, Diem, & Mansfield, 
2009). However, the city of Omaha was in relatively better financial condition than the school 
system, because the city had the ability by state law to annex suburban territory as the suburbs 
grew. This annexation power allowed the city to capture both residential and retail tax dollars that 
would have otherwise been paid to a suburban jurisdiction. 

Although state law also gave the OPS district the power to expand its boundaries whenever 
the city annexed land, for reasons that remain unclear, the OPS board had “elected” not to utilize 
this right since the 1960s (Holme et al., 2009), Although there is no written record on the reasons 
for OPS’ decision not to annex and expand along with the city, many speculate that it was the 
result of political pressure from suburbs (Holme et al., 2009). 

Although OPS’ statutory right to expand its boundaries to the Omaha city limits was nearly 
forgotten after decades of nonuse, this statute came to the attention of OPS administrators in the 
spring of 2005, when the OPS superintendent was notified of an effort in the legislature to delete 
this provision from state law. This effort to eliminate OPS’ right to annex was, not coincidentally, 
made at the same time the city of Omaha was in annexation proceedings to take over the land of 
yet another suburb in the area. 

Both the superintendent and members of the school board were infuriated by this move 
on the part of the legislature, because the legislature had been unresponsive to their plea for 
greater resources. Thus, in a defiant move, the school board voted in June of 2005 to utilize the 
long-forgotten statute and expand its boundaries to match the Omaha city boundaries, therefore 
annexing all of the suburban schools within the Omaha city limits. This “One City, One School 
District” effort, as it became known, meant that OPS would take over 25 schools in two adjoining 
suburban school districts. 

The outcry from the suburbs was immediate and intense, and the state legislature and its 
education committee instantly became the locus for a solution. After a great deal of debate 
and negotiation, the legislature enacted two statutes (LB 641 in May of 2007, and LB 1154 
in April of 2008) that created the present-day Learning Community law, which requires that 
a Learning Community be created within “each city of the metropolitan class” (greater than 
300,000 residents) in the state.* The legislation freezes school boundaries in place as they existed 
on March 1, 2006 (for the Omaha metropolitan area specifically), thereby putting to rest the “One 
City, One School District” OPS initiative.” 

The Omaha metro-area Learning Community was officially established in January of 2009. It 
is governed by the Learning Community Coordinating Council (LCCC), which is a 21-member 
governing board. The LCCC is comprised of 12 elected members across Douglas and Sarpy 
Counties (the Omaha metropolitan area). The counties are divided by the election commission into 
six electoral subdistricts (or subcouncils) based on population. Residents of each subdistrict elect 


2LB 1154, Section 16. 
3LB 1154, Section 20. 
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two LCCC representatives during the general election through limited voting, a process designed 
to increase the representation of minority populations (see Figure 1). (Because subdistricts are 
drawn up based on population, large school districts such as OPS have territory in more than one 
of the six subdistricts.) Candidates for the elected LCCC board positions are not required to be 
educators or school board members. 

After the general election of the 12 members, an additional six LCCC members are voted in 
via a caucus of the school board members in each of the six subcouncils, to ensure that local 
school boards have representation on the council. An additional three nonvoting members are 
appointed to the LCCC by the school boards of school districts that fail to win a representation 
through either the voting or caucus processes. 

Each of the six electoral subdistricts, under the current structure, has three representatives. 
Those three representatives form the “achievement subcouncil” for their areas and are in charge 
of approving their districts’ plans for addressing the needs of English Language Learners (ELLs) 
and low-income students (“ELL plans” and “poverty plans”). The 11 area superintendents serve 
in an advisory role to the LCCC through the “Superintendents Advisory Council.” 

One of the major aspects of the state legislation is a tax-base sharing plan designed to increase 
school finance equity between school districts in the metro area. The legislation grants the 
LCCC authority to set a common levy on property across the 11 school districts, which is 
then redistributed back to the districts based on the state funding formula. Districts have some 
discretion to set a levy over and above the levy set by the LC to maintain some of the advantages 
of local property tax wealth. 























FIGURE 1 Learning Community subcouncils Source: Learning Community of Douglas and Sarpy Counties (2011). 
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The LCCC receives an annual appropriation from the state (of approximately $500,000) for 
operating and staffing costs. The LCCC oversees two major programs. One program is the 
choice-based interdistrict desegregation (transfer) program, aimed at increasing the diversity in 
schools throughout the metro and deconcentrating poverty in high-poverty districts and schools 
(see Table 1). The goal of the desegregation program is to achieve an equal distribution of low- 
income students in all buildings in all 11 districts, so that all schools have the same proportion of 
low-income students as the metro-wide average. At the time the LC began, about 35% of students 
in the metro area were eligible for free or reduced-price lunch (FRL); currently the proportion 
of students in poverty is 42% (Learning Community of Douglas and Sarpy Counties, 2011). 
Students who contribute to the diversity of the building get free transportation (both FRL-eligible 
and non-FRL-eligible when applicable) and funding for transportation is reimbursed to districts 
by the state. Although the LCCC creates the applications and sets policy for the program, the 
districts handle actual admissions for the program. It is important to note that there are no specific 
goals or benchmarks that the LCCC must meet vis-a-vis diversity, and no consequences are in 
place for failing to make progress on diversity. 

The Learning Community is also required to establish Elementary Learning Centers (ELCs), 
which are centers that are intended to provide social and academic support services to children 
and parents outside of school hours (i.e., parental reading skills, English classes for families, or 
health centers.) The LCCC is required to establish “at least one” ELC for every 25 high-poverty 
elementary schools (“in which at least 35% of the students attending the school who reside in the 
attendance area of such school qualify for free or reduced price lunch.”*) Currently two of the six 
subdistricts qualify for an ELC and one of the districts has already established an ELC; the other 
is in the process of planning one. The LCCC has also made the decision to distribute some of the 
ELC funding across all six subdistricts. 


FINDINGS 


During our data collection, it became apparent that the Learning Community governance structure 
exemplified what powell (2000) terms “federated regionalism.” Federated regionalism is a “two- 
tier” form of regionalism, in which a regional governance council coordinates activity related to 
regional goals and interests, while localities are given discretion in local matters (powell, 2000). 
Federated regionalism, as powell notes, is “... based on two premises: first, many important 
problems within the inner cities and older suburbs can only be dealt with adequately at a regional 
level; and second, some issues, or some aspects of issues, are of a local nature and thus are more 
effectively handled by a local government” (p. 223). 

The Learning Community is pathbreaking in that it is the first attempt at federated regionalism 
in education. Although school districts (and their representatives) work together for regional 
goals in terms of integration and resource-sharing, local school districts retain control over their 
core functions (curriculum, hiring, budgeting, student enrollment). What is interesting about 
the LC is that the governing body (the Learning Community Coordinating Council) itself also 
embodies a federated regionalist design: although the larger council votes on metro-wide issues, 
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the subcouncil structure allows some decisions to be made that are reflective of the specific local 
needs of those areas. 

In the discussion that follows, we examine some of the key tensions stemming from such a 
federated regionalist design. We illustrate that although the Learning Community governance 
council has evolved into a relatively effective body in terms of internal governance, the council 
also suffers from a problem of legitimacy within the broader community. Our data illustrate that 
these tensions have created a number of political barriers for the work of the governance council 
that threaten to undermine long-term goals. 


Internal Governance and Collaboration 


In our interviews, we found that the members of the Learning Community Coordinating Council 
perceive the 21-member board to be an effective governance body. Most governance council 
members that we interviewed praised the task force and committee structures established by 
the original LCCC members in early 2009, when the LCCC was first established. Each LCCC 
member is currently assigned to one of two “task forces” to address the LC’s two legislative 
mandates: the Diversity Task Force (consisting of 11 members); and the Elementary Learning 
Center Task Force (consisting of 10 members). The LCCC also has several standing committees 
to facilitate the operation of the LC, including the Executive Committee, Administration and 
Personnel, Budget and Finance, and Legislation and Policy. Each task force has representation 
from at least one council member from each subcouncil. 

Much of the work of the LCCC gets done within these smaller committees, which makes 
the work at the larger LCCC level more manageable from the perception of LCCC members. 
According to one LCCC member, the subcommittees can best be described as “business groups” 
who work to get “the issues out on the table and as time has gone on, it seems to be fairly 
successful in identifying and resolving issues at the working committee level before they come 
to the full board.” 

As stated previously, there is also a legislative mandate that each of the six electoral 
districts—from which LC members are elected—make up a “subcouncil” consisting of the three 
voting members from that district. Each subcouncil is different geographically and demographi- 
cally, and faces vastly different obstacles. Overall, the consensus among the LCCC members is 
that the subcouncils have helped to elicit input from each geographic community, and also have 
helped to educate members of the large council who may be unfamiliar with those communities 
about major issues and concerns in those local neighborhoods. A LCCC member describes the 
inherent differences of the communities within the subcouncils and the need to be flexible in 
allocating resources, depending on who is being served: 


This is a segregated city, like it or not, it’s not as segregated as it was 40 years ago when I moved 
here, but it still is, to a degree. And so when you have newly arrived immigrants in south Om- 
aha... compared to the institutional poverty of north Omaha, ...compared to the newness and the 
movement of other...zones of the city, [the subcouncil structure] gives you, instead of a cookie 
cutter mentality that, “oh, I thought of this out here before and you ought to do that down in [another 
subcouncil].” It doesn’t always work that way. So we’re doing in [our subcouncil] what we know 
and think will work in [our subcouncil], with the kids we have and the number of poverty kids, and 
English language learner kids, and mobility kids, all of those three categories that we are charged 
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with primarily, and our percentages are so small compared to north Omaha or south Omaha, so [the 
other subcouncil members]... get a chance to deal with their zones and their ways... . 


Decisions made at the subcouncil level regarding the allocation of funds have also, some note, 
helped the LC politically in their relationships with school districts. For example, initially—per 
the state legislation—just two subcouncils were provided Elementary Learning Center funding 
to create and implement the ELCs. However, the ELC Task Force members voted to distribute 
a significant share of the funding to the other four subcouncils in order to provide services for 
low-income children in those areas of the city, and to give all 11 school districts a share (however 
small) of the funds. This had the effect, according to people we interviewed, of helping to involve, 
and win the support of, superintendents in those districts for at least that aspect of the legislation. 

Although the governance council is large, according to several council members, one of the 
strengths of the council has been its size, in that everyone across the metro area is involved in the 
conversation. As one LCCC governance board member stated: 


I think it’s really important when you have such a large overall board, it’s helpful, you know... if 
you don’t have buy-in, if there are things that... the majority of people can’t buy into, it’s helpful to 
know that early, and it’s helpful to get a lot of voices involved in all decision making, you know, a 
diversity of voices involved in decision making, and I think that’s been our strength....I can’t say 
that we’ve had 100 percent buy-in on everything, but at least every voice has been heard. 


Thus, the unique LCCC governance structure has created an opportunity for cross-metropolitan 
conversations between council members on important issues, an opportunity for which many 
council members we interviewed expressed appreciation. However, as we discuss later, the per- 
ceptions of efficiency as an organization are not widely shared outside of the council membership. 


Regional Reform: Governance Tensions and Political Struggles 


Although the LCCC board members view the council as an effective governing body, there have 
been significant tensions in the community over the balance of power between the LCCC and 
local districts. Such tensions, which are inherent within federated regional structures such as the 
LC, have created barriers to implementation, as we illustrate next. 


Role Clarity, Power, and Authority 


One of the core tensions within regionalist structures, as stated previously, is the need for “‘bal- 
ance” between regional authority and local autonomy (powell, 2000). The Learning Community 
has embodied just such tensions regarding the extent of the LCCC’s power and authority. 

Part of the reason for this conflict was the original legislation, which contained few details 
regarding the extent of authority the LCCC was to be granted. It is likely that some of the 
ambiguity within the legislation about the authority of the LCCC was intentional, because greater 
specificity may have hindered its passage. However, without legislative guidance or prior models, 
LCCC governance council members were somewhat unsure how to craft their roles or structure. 
As one of the original LCCC board members said to us: “Imagine being elected to something that 
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nothing is in place... this had... this was something that was all brand new, had no structure, 
everything had to be invented.” 

The lack of clarity about role and power created a great deal of confusion among elected 
governance council members and generated tension between governance council members and 
local school district officials (both superintendents and school board members) who were fearful 
of over-reach. One LCCC official recalled an early meeting between candidates for the LCCC 
and the school board members of the 11 school districts. At the meeting, the candidates for the 
LCCC made broad claims about the authority they believed they were to have over local districts. 
This person recalled of that meeting: 


There were things said by candidates, some of whom were elected, some of whom were not, that were 
very much a misinterpretation of the intent of the legislation, basically comments that they would be 
in charge now, comments that they... you know, that they had a higher level of authority than they 
truly were going to have... that stuck with some of these school districts. 


A state official recalled that the first LCCC members to be elected were generally very 
enthusiastic about the ability of the LCCC to generate broad-scale change, and in their enthusiasm, 
may have alienated local school boards who were protective of their decision-making power. 
Referring to the LCCC governance board members, this official reflected: 


You have a lot of good people who want to go in there and educate and eliminate the achievement gap, 
and they’re not clear what their role is, and as a result of that sometimes they may or may not... but 
they may overstep where they ought to be going and then right away you have 11 school boards 
saying, you are in our territory now. 


This same official noted: 


And there were naysayers on the outside that were just waiting to pounce....We were creating 
a brand-new political structure, and I think the Learning Community Coordinating Council itself 
struggled a bit with, what are we supposed to be doing, what’s our role, they ...some, bless their 
hearts, may have been a bit overzealous, but their hearts were in the right place. 


Suburban superintendents, for their part, told us that their school board members believed 
the LCCC members had an inflated sense of their own power. A superintendent of one district 
observed of this dynamic: “I think there’s some power struggle [in which the LCCC members 
believe], ‘we got elected by the people, we got this and that, therefore we’re really the super board 
over your 11 boards,’ which as you can imagine, doesn’t sit well with those 11 boards.” Another 
superintendent noted: 


When the Learning Community tried to get up on its feet and get rolling, I think you had... the 
expectations and roles that people were to play were not very clear, and I think there was a lot of 
animosity built up. There was, in some cases, I think people felt like the. .. people from the Learning 
Community were telling districts, “Well, you have to do this, this, and this because we say so.” And 
districts were saying, “Yeah, but we’re responsible for these kids, and this is what we want to do.” So 


you had some of that kind of thing going on. 


Many suburban superintendents that we interviewed complained that the governance structure 
was inefficient. One suburban superintendent argued that the LCCC is “... too big, it’s too 
cumbersome, you have an 18-member voting board, the second-largest governing body in the 
state of Nebraska outside the unicameral. . . . It just doesn’t make sense; it’s not functional.” 
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The legislation not only created confusion about authority of the LCCC; the legislation also 
created additional tensions between the LCCC and member districts as a result of the many dead- 
lines it imposed upon the LCCC. The LCCC, as stated earlier, had little staff and infrastructure, 
yet the LC was legislatively mandated to establish programs and structures within relatively tight 
(legislated) deadlines. This prompted the LCCC members to make some demands on school 
districts for data and information, which required school district staff to spend time and energy 
responding to those requests. These data requests, when overlaid on prior political tensions from 
the creation of the LC, caused some rifts and resentment between the LCCC and districts. The 
tension between the LC staff and school districts was exacerbated by the fact that the first execu- 
tive director of the Learning Community was not an educator. This caused credibility problems 
with school district staff who felt that the executive director didn’t understand the time involved 
in responding to those requests. As one superintendent noted of the tension between the executive 
director and the school districts: 


I think some of it was the original executive director didn’t come from a background in education, and 
I don’t think she really understood how systems work, and when you start kind of giving mandates 
without really having an understanding of how those things have impacted people, I think there was 
some credibility lost. And I don’t want to sound like I’m throwing rocks at her, I guess I just did but, 
again, I think it was one of those... I don’t... I think the roles were so poorly defined that they were 
under pressure, we’ve got to get this stuff done, and I think they were trying to do those things, and 
I think a lot of us were saying: “Are you sure you have to do that?” [and] “I don’t know why you’re 
doing that.” 


An LC official also reflected on the ways in which the rapid implementation deadlines may have 
created some communication problems with districts: 


Where I think we could have done better is in communicating. If we had had the luxury of time instead 
of really feeling like you were building an airplane as you were taxiing down the runway ... so you’re 
so focused on... meeting statutory compliance after statutory compliance... and maybe in hindsight 
maybe it would have been wiser to say, “Hey, wait, hold the phone, we’re not gonna meet this date, 
we’re not even gonna try to meet this date, we’re gonna slow everything down.” 


Another related issue was, especially at the start, a lack of communication between the LCCC 
governing board members and their local districts (both superintendents and school boards). 
Indeed, as an LC official reflected, there was an assumption made that elected representatives 
would serve as a liaison between the LCCC and their home communities and school districts, and 
share pertinent information. This was a mistaken assumption for a number of reasons, according 
to one LC official we interviewed: most LCCC members serve on a subset of the existing 
committees and thus do not have a full sense of the work of all of the committees. Furthermore, 
it was problematic to assume that the information would be directly communicated back to the 
home districts. As this official reflected of the start-up process of the LC: 


I think what got lost in the shuffle is, you know, could we have created a formalized system of 
inner-communication between the council and the 11 school boards, so you’re not wholly reliant on 
the more informal system of, you know, boy, you wear both hats, you report back to your school 
board, I’m sure you know everything. 


Understanding of the Learning Community’s role and structure has developed over time. As 
structures have been put in place, there has been a greater consensus on the outlines—or limits—of 
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the power of the Learning Community. However, significant tensions remain as a result of the 
early challenges, and there is a potential for some additional tensions to emerge that have not yet 
been an issue. For example, the legislation requires subcouncils to approve school district plans 
to serve their low-income and ELL students. As one subcouncil member notes, this power has 
not really been able to be exercised by the subcouncils due to the political dangers of doing so. 


You know, the districts will present their plans, and we’ve asked questions, and so forth, and depending 
on the council member, they may or may not want to go there. So, there’s still that line of authority, 
in terms of the districts having their purview and Learning Community having somewhat of a limited 
purview. That line’s always a little bit sensitive. 


Struggle for Political Legitimacy 


Although the tensions regarding the extent of the LCCC authority have significantly hindered 
implementation, these tensions were compounded by larger debates over the very legitimacy 
of the Learning Community’s existence. Indeed, the political coalition that endorsed (however 
reluctantly) the creation of the Learning Community has been fragile, and some would argue, 
unraveling, as suburban districts have continued to oppose—even endeavor to undo—many of its 
core provisions. 


Ongoing suburban resistance. The most political opposition to the LC has come from 
suburban superintendents and school boards, many of whom openly opposed the Learning Com- 
munity from its inception, despite initially consenting to the structure as a means of preserving 
boundaries. One superintendent spoke frankly of his district’s opposition: “Philosophically we 
don’t like the Learning Community anyway, and we won’t make any bones about it. The school 
board’s given me a goal to either change it .. . get rid of the governance structure or get rid of the 
whole thing because it’s not working.” Another suburban school board, known for its opposition 
to the LC, passed a 12-point resolution detailing its complaints with the core features of the 
Learning Community legislation. 

One of the key complaints by suburban districts relates to the governance structure, which many 
believe unfairly excludes superintendents and school board members. Many suburban districts 
have pressured members of the state legislature to replace the current governance structure with 
school board members and/or superintendents. The 12-point resolution passed by the suburban 
school board, for example, states that it: 


... supports legislation that replaces the current governance structure of the Learning Community 
with locally elected school boards and superintendents working together. Rationale: Locally elected 
school boards are in the best position to make decisions on tax levies, elementary learning centers, 
diversity plans, focus schools, and open enrollment. 


This one-school-district, one-vote structure was proposed at the inception of the Learning Com- 
munity, but it was rejected by legislators because it would violate the one-person/one-vote re- 
quirements of state and federal voting law. This requirement is particularly important given that 
the LCCC has taxing authority. As a result, these proposals have gotten little traction in the state 


legislature. 
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In some suburban school districts, opposition to the LC has become a political litmus test for 
candidates running for school board, because board candidates find it difficult to get elected unless 
they openly state their opposition to the LC. Several of the resistant suburban districts have even 
appointed governing council members to the LCCC who are vocal opponents of LC programs 
and features. We interviewed one such governance council member, who is also a member of his 
home (suburban) district’s school board. In the interview, he described his doubts about the need 
for the Learning Community: 


But at the end of the day, what are we spending time and money trying to achieve? That’s my biggest 
question. Because from my perspective, I see nothing in this, nothing in this that will ever, ever really 
improve student achievement and get to the underlying issues that exist across the city... when it 
comes to student achievement and how we reach those students that need to improve. And money’s 
not the answer to it. 


Although the hostile governance council members are vocal in their opposition to decisions made 
by the LC, we have noted in several observations of LCCC meetings that such members tended 
to vote with the majority on issues when a vote is ultimately called. This leads us to conclude 
that much of the opposition is of a symbolic nature. 


Stakeholder exclusion and communication. Perhaps the most significant ongoing politi- 
cal challenge vis-a-vis the Learning Community’s implementation, and overall political support, 
has been the exclusion of superintendents from governance. As it currently stands, superintendents 
have no formal decision-making power on the LCCC council and no voting power. They serve on 
the “Superintendents Advisory Council,” a purely advisory council to the larger governing board. 
This exclusion was largely intentional, given the animosity between the 11 superintendents at 
the time the legislation was created. As one former district administrator reflected at the time the 
legislation was created: “There was still, I think, in the legislature, the feeling that the school 
district administrations were not going to address the problems.” 

Legislators have set forth several proposals, at the behest of suburban districts, to hand over 
the governance structure of the Learning Community to superintendents, but thus far such efforts 
have failed to win enough support to pass. One state official notes that he is skeptical of the 
superintendents’ efforts to involve themselves in governance given their prior animosities and 
what he sees as their inability to set aside their own district’s interest for the sake of the region. 
He reflected: 


I’m not convinced that we have the wrong governance structure, I’m not thoroughly convinced we 
have absolutely the right governance structure, but to go back to where we were, I don’t think 
accomplishes anything. Just to erase this structure and have 11 superintendents say, ‘Oh, we’ll take 
care of it.” You didn’t take care of it before, there’s no reason... and I’m speaking for myself... I 
have no reason to believe that now... do] think that they might give it a better shot, yeah, for a while, 
for a while, but it won’t be lasting. 


Although the exclusion of superintendents from decision making was meant to facilitate the 
implementation of the LC’s programs, this exclusion has come at a significant political cost in 
terms of public relations, as superintendents have both subtly and overtly taken steps to undermine 
LC programs. For example, some school districts have been accused of intentionally driving up 
transportation costs for open enrollment (costs that are reimbursed to districts by the state) by 
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hiring taxis to transport students, charges the districts vigorously deny. The media have picked 
up on the issue of high transportation costs, and the reporting has caused very negative publicity 
for the LC. As a state official noted, these cost issues have become contentious in a recession. 


--. You have a declining revenue picture, you’ve got people who are legitimately concerned about the 
money side of it, and then you also have those, again, who are looking for every crack to make this 
thing weaken, who... [say] ‘Look, look, look, we told yOu So, it’s gonna cost too much money,’ and, 
you know, all of that comes together. And I’ve suggested to superintendents, ‘If you want to come up 
with a different model, go ahead, just keep in mind what we’re trying to achieve here.’ 


Another way in which some superintendents—and their boards—have quietly opposed the 
Learning Community is by refusing to share data to the LCCC for evaluation purposes. Many of 
these districts have cited FERPA (the Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act) as the rationale 
for withholding data, but others view it as a strategy of resistance. One LC observer noted: 


Data collection has been the other issue, getting the data we need to see if we’re doing our job, 
identifying troubled students and issues of where we can go in and help. School districts that like us 
don’t give us data that we need, and school districts that don’t like us don’t give us any data because 
I believe that they honestly want us to fail, so if they don’t give us the data, we can’t get done what 
we need, and so we’re not necessary. 


One LC official noted that the reluctance to share data on the part of several suburban districts 
stemmed from past animosity: 


I think frankly some of that reluctance was just hesitancy probably to work with the Learning 
Community, it’s pretty well documented and, to some extent, continues. And, you know, that’s just 
a product of the tremendous tension that was there for 2005 on. ...There’s some tensions and some 
lingering feelings from that point in time, there’s no doubt about that. 


As a group, given their exclusion from decision-making power and due to past animosities, 
superintendents have had very little input in the first several years of the Learning Community’s 
existence. Another reason for their lack of input was the timing and location of the first Superin- 
tendents Advisory Council (SAC) meetings, which were originally held immediately preceding 
the 21-member public LCCC meetings. Such a setup put superintendents in a highly visible 
setting with little time to formulate input on decisions being considered by the LCCC. 

A decision was later made to move the SAC meetings to a different day and location, which 
helped to take the meetings out of the spotlight, and to give the superintendents more time and 
space to discuss issues. As a result of this decision, one observer notes, the SAC is “... having 
much more productive conversations.” An illustration of this new cooperative spirit was a decision 
to join together in a plan to address truancy across the 11 districts along with the state’s attorney’s 
office. However, as one LCCC official notes, the superintendents will not weigh in on LCCC 
issues unless they reach a unanimous decision, which can hinder input: 


[The superintendents] will not opine on anything unless it’s unanimous, which means that they don’t 
opine on everything that we would like them to because it’s difficult to get unanimity on every issue. 
So, it would be nice if they did not feel that that was important, just because sometimes you just need 
guidance and you need to know, you know, maybe we can’t please everybody, but if we can still do 
the best we can for most people, that would be a good thing to know. 
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Several superintendents we interviewed expressed optimism about the superintendent meet- 
ings, noting progress in terms of relationships. As one superintendent noted: “... From the 
beginning you have, I want to say, strange bedfellows ‘cause that’s realy kind of what it is. 
People that had fought for a long time, people who don’t really have a lot in common, and now 
we’re all working together. The working together that it has spurned is the positive.” Another 
superintendent similarly noted that implementation takes time: 


Until it becomes more of the standard, as opposed to this new thing, you’re still going to have 
boards of education, administration, resistant to getting along. Now, I would tell you that the 11 
superintendents do get along, be that a shotgun marriage or not, you know, when you sit in rooms 
like this, and we’ve had. . . it’s hard to get angry at that guy or that gal across from you, which you’ve 
resented for 15—20 years because of something, you work it out. I would tell you there’s some awfully 
good people in leadership positions in this metro area that, you know, regardless if they were put into 
this by legislation or not, still want the best for kids. And it’s going to take time to get there. 


Resistance against redistribution. Another significant tension within the Learning Com- 
munity has been over redistribution of resources via the common levy, and of students via the 
integration plan. Indeed, as previous literature on regionalism illustrated (i.e., Vogel & Harrigan, 
2007), the most difficult reforms to implement are those dealing with access, and the Learning 
Community is no different. 

As stated previously, the common levy was designed to shift revenue from property-wealthy 
to property-poor districts. However, the levy worked somewhat unexpectedly in 2010 and 2011 
due both to changes in the state funding formula and the economic recession. As a result of the 
interaction of these factors, some suburban districts projected to be “losers” under the levy gained 
funding and some of the projected “winners” lost funding. However, we found in our interviews 
that district resistance to the Learning Community has not been (to date) directly related to the 
amount of funding lost or gained under the common levy. Indeed, one of the most vocal opponents 
of the Learning Community is a suburban superintendent of a district that (unexpectedly) gained 
several million dollars, for several years in a row. By contrast, the superintendent of the central 
city school district, which lost money both years, is still supportive of the common levy structure 
because he projects that, over the long run, it will benefit the district. As a suburban superintendent 
observed of the unexpected outcomes from the levy this year: 


I think the common levy ... the common levy is supposed to shift resources from the suburban areas 
to the metropolitan areas. It hasn’t done so. In fact, it’s taken away from Omaha, and it’s shifted it to 
some of the other suburban areas. It was built on a growth model that didn’t grow, and yet OPS is 
still adamant they want to keep it because they think eventually it will. 


Rural farmers in a property-wealthy farming area filed a lawsuit challenging the constitutional- 
ity of the common levy, and the LC executive committee made a decision in a closed (“executive”) 
session to use the LC lawyers (and thus LC funds) to fight the suit. At one full-council meeting, 
two LCCC board members who represented resistant suburbs challenged the decision to use 
LC resources to “protect” the levy. One of the two board members charged that the executive 
committee violated open meeting laws in making this decision, and asserted that a whole-council 
vote should have been taken on this issue. The tension over this issue was ultimately resolved 
in a nonpublic “executive session.” The common levy challenge was ultimately appealed to, and 
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decided by, the Nebraska State Supreme Court, which unanimously ruled in favor of letting the 
common levy stand. 

There has also been tension within the LCCC regarding the diversity choice program. Although 
the program is technically in compliance with the law, there has not to date been a strong push 
for integration by the governance council members. Many LC members we interviewed were 
Skeptical of the value of school-level diversity as a policy goal, and wondered whether the 
goal should instead be to improve the quality of neighborhood schools. One of the two African 
Americans on the board has been, in fact, openly hostile to integration, which as one observer 
notes let the others “off the hook” in supporting integration policies (even though integration is 
based on socioeconomic status, not race). 

This weak support for integration on the part of the LCCC is arguably also related to the 
ambiguity of the legislation, which lacked any timelines, targets, or sanctions for failure to make 
progress on integration. Thus although the legislative goal is to achieve even distribution of 
poverty across all schools in the metro area, there are no consequences for the LC or for member 
districts for failure to do so. 


Pressure to demonstrate results. The political support for the Learning Community 
hinges increasingly on the ability to demonstrate that LC programs have improved outcomes for 
students. As one state official notes of the perceived sentiments of the state legislature: 


We’ll give this thing a chance, and... it’s like, our guns are loaded, but not cocked at this point, .. . and 
we'll give it a chance to make it work. And I really believe that every year we...the Learning 
Community is alive, there is a better chance of it being more formalized, becoming more of an 
educational way of life, so to speak. I think some of the school districts are beginning to realize that 
their life hasn’t changed all that much after all. And we’ll see. There is some impatience on the part 
of [the legislature] that this isn’t working but we’ll give it another year, we’ll give it another two 
years.... 


The LC officials are themselves very aware of this pressure. As one LC member observed, “I 
think [the legislature and community] want to know what difference it’s making, in terms of 
student achievement, or I think at least what’s being done to address that.” The major newspaper 
did conduct a survey about opinions on the LC, and one LCCC member noted that a majority of 
respondents were in favor of giving the LC more time to show results: “... The Omaha World- 
Herald came out with their survey which, you know, I think spoke well of giving us more time; 
two-thirds of the respondents to their survey were willing to give us more time to demonstrate 
value, so I think that was positive.” Yet the ability to show results will hinge on implementation 
of programming, which is still in its early stages. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


The federated regionalist structure of the Learning Community has created both opportunities and 
challenges for regional equity across the 11 school districts in the Omaha metropolitan area. The 
ongoing political conflicts have resulted in the pursuit of relatively uncontroversial policies by 
the LCCC, such as the distribution of early learning funding. Issues of social equity, particularly 
integration, have been more difficult to address and have had less political support. 
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A key reason for this difficulty, as our data has shown, is that the political conflict that led to 
the creation of the Learning Community has continued, to some extent, throughout implemen- 
tation (Malen, 2006). Efforts to resolve this early conflict through the creation of the Learning 
Community Coordinating Council—and circumventing the superintendents who were the source 
of much of the pre-LC conflict—were somewhat effective in terms of program implementation. 
Politically, however, such efforts were not as successful, because the suburban superintendents 
and their boards have been actively working to undermine the political support for the LC within 
their communities. Thus, although the governance council has effectively carried out many of its 
legislative mandates, the lack of political support is an ongoing threat. 

This case study offers some key lessons for research and policy on regionalism. To explicate 
these insights, we revisit the key dimensions found to “matter” in the research literature, and 
discuss the ways in which our findings informed each. 


Goal and Mandates 


This case study illustrated the clear importance of strong goals and clear mandates in the im- 
plementation of regional reform. The weak goals on integration in particular—designed in part 
to ensure passage of the legislation—have meant little real progress on that measure, and have 
arguably led to low political support for integration overall. The common levy’s provisions were 
clearer and as a result have survived legal challenge. Yet the political support for the levy is still 
weak. 


Allocation of Power 


This case study affirmed the importance of attending to the balance of power in establishing 
regional reform. The lack of clear lines of authority within the legislation created a great deal of 
anxiety and confusion on the part of school districts and a lack of role clarity at the outset. This 
lack of clarity also created a political problem for the LC as suburban districts feared over-reach 
by a “super-board” that they felt usurped their authority. 


Governance 


The structure of the governing body mattered a great deal in implementation: representation 
on the LCCC was elected and proportionate to the population, which meant that there was a 
relatively balanced representation across the metropolitan area. The LCCC itself set up internal 
structures of governance that were also relatively effective in facilitating the work of the council. 
Yet although the superintendents were intentionally excluded from decision making to ensure 
that the work of the LCC was not derailed by lingering animosities among superintendents, this 
lack of input came with some political costs. Although is not clear that their inclusion in decision 
making alone would have reduced the opposition to the LC, such inclusion may have helped pave 
the way for more genuine collaboration. 
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Community Stakeholders 


Implementation was indeed, per the prior research literature on regionalism, shaped in important 
ways by the engagement, or lack thereof, of external community stakeholders. The coalition that 
enabled the enactment of the LC (including local media, legislators, community groups, and 
educators) has not actively mobilized to sustain support, and some of the coalition has actually 
turned against the LC. A lack of clear communication by the LCCC has created an opening for 
the LC to become a political symbol: an easy target and symbol of redistributive policies that 
suburbanites argue should be dismantled. 


Local Context 


The local context—in terms of fragmentation, racial composition, and prior history of regional 
collaboration—also shaped implementation in key ways. The 11 district metro area is moderately 
fragmented, and the extreme diversity of districts’ demographics, size, and needs did make imple- 
mentation more challenging. The prior history of regional collaboration within the metropolitan 
area—particularly the regional superintendents council—may have also helped, because such 
councils were often referred to as productive precursors to the Learning Community. However, 
this “prior experience” with cross-district cooperation also went the other way: others argued that 
the existing structures on cross-metro collaboration in education meant that the LC was not actu- 
ally needed. Thus, the issue of “local context” is complicated and its effects on implementation are 
worthy of additional research. The policy context may have been equally important to implemen- 
tation: one barrier to cooperation could, in theory, be state and federal accountability mandates, 
which may raise anxiety and stakes for school districts and thus generate greater opposition to 
redistributive policies. However, Nebraska has historically had “low-stakes” accountability, only 
recently adopting a statewide testing system, which may have facilitated implementation. Indeed, 
accountability was not raised in the interviews we conducted. 


Looking to the Future 


The implementation experience of the Learning Community may open some new ways of thinking 
about “new localism” in education (Crowson & Goldring, 2009). Regional reforms such as the 
Learning Community seek to overcome the inequities that are created by an undue focus on (or 
undue respect for) the local. At the same time, federated regionalist reforms consciously seek 
to recognize and respect local differences and needs. Regional reforms such as the Learning 
Community also highlight an emerging effort to understand, and attend to, a notion of “local” 
that is in fact regional, rather than one determined by (what could be viewed as artificial) local 
district boundaries. 

The future of the Learning Community remains, to date, somewhat uncertain. It has endured 
and survived myriad political and legal challenges. Despite its weaknesses, supporters maintain 
that this reform will lead to greater equity across the region. As one educator reflects: “The bottom 
line is, if you can put the structure in place, you at least preserve for the future the opportunity 
for that kind of legitimate conversation about the good of the entire community to be there. Our 
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fear is that we go back then to 11 separate segregated racially isolated school districts where that 
potential doesn’t even exist. Here, at least, you have a prayer.” 
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INTRODUCTION 


In their final chapter, the editors of a book on the topic of education policy provided a summary 
of the then-existing evidence indicating a continuing 21st~century centralization of governance 
in American schooling (see Mitchell, Shipps, & Crowson, 2011). With policymaking moving 
sharply over time toward added state and federal levels of activity, some consequences have been: 
(a) a vast expansion of comparative data collection and analysis vis-a-vis school operations and 
performance; (b) a continuing national dialogue regarding school improvement and its means 
of accomplishment (e.g., market approaches, core curricula, higher standards, better-prepared 
teachers); and, relatedly, (c) a decided expansion of interest groups, think tanks, foundations, for- 
profits, government and business executives, partisan politicians, and citizens’ organizations—as 
actors of importance in the school-improvement debate. 

Mitchell et al. (2011) noted, “In short, education is [now] too important to be left to edu- 
cators...” (p. 288). Indeed, education (even more broadly considered) is now regarded as too 
essential for economic growth, national security, cultural integration, and international competi- 
tion to be left any longer to the traditional purview of local educators, local school boards, and 
community residents. Observed the authors (p. 289): “These [broader] concerns have trumped his- 
torically powerful commitments to providing children with in loco parentis school environments,” 
with sheltered school nurturing and child-development environments, and with a view of public 
schooling as primarily an “expression of local cultural beliefs’—which are engaged essentially 
in endowing youngsters with the preparatory expectations, values, skills, and understandings that 
are important to their parents and the community. 

Interestingly, although education is now too important to be left to educators, and too important 
additionally to be left without a very active program of state/federal intervention—there continues 
to be room for much that is fully “local” in public school governance. 

One very essential variable at the local level was brought to our attention by William Boyd, 
in 2003. Boyd spoke of our nation’s “double crisis” of educational performance and legitimacy. 
Indeed, he said, these twin components “interact and reinforce one another” (Boyd, 2003, p. 11). 
The more attention we pay to the underperformance of the schools, the more we seem to suffer 
a loss of faith and a loss of societal support for public education generally. Contrariwise, the 
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more we lose faith, the harder it is to convince us that the schools can be, and indeed are being, 
improved. 

Curiously, from the time of the late William Boyd’s commentary upon the double crisis until 
today, there has certainly been no letup in efforts to enhance performance. Rather strangely, 
though, there has been relatively little direct attention over the years to the parallel concept of 
legitimacy. To be sure, it is quite logical for us to assume that evidence of improved performance 
will translate into an added sense of legitimacy. And, as a nation we have increasingly begun 
ranking educational organizations on a range of performance indicators, knowing full well that a 
top ranking or an improved ranking does seem to legitimize. 

Nevertheless, we are also quite aware of survey results showing continuing community and 
neighborhood loyalties to nearby schools despite evidence of poor performance. Not all schools 
performing inadequately seem to lose public support, and not all schools improving their per- 
formance are guaranteed to gain it. Legitimacy in the field of public education, we find, can 
be a construct rather independent of performance, but it can also be closely interactive with 
performance. 

Rather surprisingly, the topic of legitimacy remains decidedly underinvestigated in the recent 
literature around educational reform. It has received renewed scholarly plus managerial attention 
in other sectors of the economy—particularly in health services, the consumer-products sector, 
energy generation, banks and investment houses, the communications industry, and numerous 
agencies at each level of government. These have all been accorded their (sometimes considerable) 
share of pressures for actions to restore public confidence in their products, services, and capacities 
to deliver. 

It is the central purpose of this paper to take a direct, new look at local school governance 
vis-a-vis the relatively neglected topic of legitimacy in public education—a topic that, interest- 
ingly, received considerable attention at one time as a “legitimacy imperative” at the heart of 
an approach to the study of organizations identified as “institutional theory” (see particularly, 
DiMaggio & Powell, 1983; Meyer & Rowan, 1977; Meyer & Scott, 1983; Zucker, 1977). It is our 
observation, in looking again at the topic of legitimacy, that one’s attention returns necessarily 
in a significant manner to the study of local schooling above state and national agenda setting. 
Although outcomes-minded measures of school performance are highly important, it is our claim 
that it is at the community level that the place-based matters of faith, trust, hope, and belief 
defining legitimacy remain (not the sole, but still) very critical indicators of the acceptance and 
continued viability of public education. 


BACKGROUND 


A fascinating contribution to organizational theory, and particularly to a discussion of legitimacy 
in education, was the work of John Meyer and Brian Rowan in 1977. Their argument (heavily 
cited over the years) was that our public schools tend to be both institutionalized and legitimated 
in a rather unique and curious manner. Although we have tended historically to place a great 
deal of trust and confidence in the accomplishments of our schools, we have (in doing so) placed 
much more of our confidence upon matters of myth, ceremony, and plain old “good faith” than 
upon direct measures of accomplishment or performance. Our schools (as organizations), Meyer 
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and Rowan argued, have managed to “decouple” their structures, processes, and procedures from 
the more strenuously legitimizing task of actually demonstrating effectiveness and efficiency. 

Reassuringly in legitimation, the public schools have tended culturally to look much alike 
nationwide. They are organized in a familiarly graded manner, with teachers trained in similar 
fashion, teaching in much the same way, using nearly identical curricular materials. They have 
similar schedules of activities, sets of rules and regulations, administrative procedures, and ways of 
ceremoniously recognizing student accomplishment (often with multiple points of “graduation”). 
For a long time, most of our public schools tended to be located rather close to home, if not 
actually in the immediate “neighborhood” of families whose children were in attendance. 

It was an astounding insight into the taken-for-granted nature of public schooling—embodying 
many widely shared and seldom-questioned assumptions about the importance of and value in 
attending school, graduating, and being “prepared” for life plus career. To be sure, there was a 
full cultural awareness of differences in the presumed quality of preparation from one locality 
to another—with family mobility along socioeconomic and/or racial/ethnic diversity lines as 
a prime consideration. Nevertheless, even with the changes emanating from Sputnik and the 
National Defense Education Act (NDEA), the Brown v. Board decision, and the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965, Americans tended to accord a considerable degree of 
legitimacy to their local public schools through much of the 20th century. 

Today, this picture of reassuring sameness, a decoupling of process from product, and an 
ongoing mythology in place of a direct record of accomplishment is not at all an apt description 
of acceptable legitimizing pathways for our schools. Indeed, in further work in 2006, Brian Rowan 
(with co-author Heinz-Dieter Meyer) wrote that: “... the view of educational institutions that 
emerged out of [the earlier] work [is] now oddly out of step with current events in the field” (p. 3). 
The authors went on to note that “... many of [the] earlier ideas about educational organizations 
are [now] undercut by changes in the field of education over the last fifteen years. Schools are no 
longer shielded from the pressures of accountability and efficiency” (Meyer & Rowan, 2006, p. 
3): 

Although, indeed, both the performance context of societal approval and the state/national 
political environment surrounding the schools have changed markedly today, it may nevertheless 
be claimed that the tradition-based, local sense of legitimacy unearthed by Meyer and Rowan 
(1977) was (and still is) deeply rooted. Our faith in public schooling is a piece of our faith in 
America. Whether a person is six or 60-plus in years, memories (mostly good ones) remain of 
class projects, specific teachers, interesting books and assignments, recess, celebrated events, 
classmates, field trips, at least some of what was learned, and the overall school-day experience. 

We are still told from a young age that education is important to our productive future; we 
are rewarded for good grades and humbled by poor marks; and we accept the judgments of our 
teachers when told that we have “passed” and are thus ready to move on to a next level. Parents 
were not unknown, in times past, to shop a bit (i.e., vote with their feet) for the best school they 
could find for their children (see Tiebout, 1956); and in today’s policy environment the exercise of 
“choice” of school in parenting is more than ever encouraged. However, parents continue to accept 
in good faith the idea that each year of schooling adds to their children’s overall development and 
to a fund of basic knowledge. Schooling is simply what we do in life, as we grow up. 

The literature in education has been relatively silent on the topic of legitimacy since Meyer 
and Rowan, but it should be mentioned that there have been important exceptions. In addition 
to Boyd’s work in 2003, Kerchner and Cooper (also in 2003) examined teachers’ unions from 
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the perspectives of both internal (from within) and external (societal) legitimacy. Maintaining 
membership solidarity within the union and simultaneously dealing with a declining respect for 
organized labor from the nation at large has presented union leaders with a set of consider- 
able legitimizing challenges (Kerchner & Cooper, 2003). Bennett and Hansel (2008) similarly 
examined legitimacy in school reform as a matter of from-within capacity-building as a step 
toward satisfying external constituencies—suggesting the need to strengthen a school internally 
(capacity-wise) as a prerequisite to strengthening its external connections. 

Patricia Burch (2007) conducted a case study of the legitimacy-building actions of a single 
school district in California, finding that an expanded sense of the appropriate organizational 
“field” in a community aided curricular reform. She found that nongovernmental organizations, 
in interaction with the schools, can “act as carriers of broader cultural norms” and “reinforce the 
practices that reform designs aim to change” (p. 86). In short, outreach by the schools into the 
community-at-large expands the institutional reach of the schools and their traditions. 

Research by Jeffrey Henig (2013) much expanded this discovery—observing that the politics 
of local schooling now tends to be a much wider politics of the full community. “Exceptional- 
ism” in American education has ended, wherein highly localized and single-purpose governance 
structures (i.e., school boards) once had a considerable degree of autonomy in educational pol- 
icymaking and a relatively small array of interest groups with which to contend. Now, school 
politics at the local level is increasingly being absorbed into a larger arena of “multilevel, general 
purpose government and politics” (Henig, 2013, p. 3). 

Although the literature is not extensive, there is enough on this topic, in the current context of 
schooling and school reform, to conclude that legitimacy is now far more complex, interwoven 
with other organizations, tied into a national sense of urgency, “hot” politically, and even a matter 
of international concern—in ways little imagined in decades past. The very term “public” in U.S. 
education, for example, is no longer a narrowly or readily descriptive term; and, consequently, 
the public school is today surrounded by a much-widened set of legitimation conditions and 
circumstances. Public (e.g., “neighborhood”) schools of old remain, but alongside magnets, 
charters, themed, vouchered, for-profit, and even virtual schools, all of which are engaged in 
either sharing the public purse or the current generation of learners. 

Similarly, at one time the teaching profession was assumed to be just one key piece of a 
larger and rather cohesive managerial/employment structure in education. Now, the professional 
“field” has been widened to include differing legitimation questions that arise regarding programs 
of alternative teacher employment and certification, inadequacies in teacher-training curricula, 
the outcomes of performance-based systems of remuneration, the consequences of changes in 
the tenure tradition for K-12 education, effects from the use of nonlicensed teachers in charter 
schools, results from significant changes in the longevity plus credits-earned routes toward salary 
increases, and consequences that are in store for both states and localities in meeting the promises 
of teacher retirement systems. 

New legitimation questions have also surfaced in the form of significant state and federal 
policymaking regarding such issues as core curricula and curricular standards, a narrowing 
of the achievement gap, reforms in teacher training and teacher evaluation, new provisions 
for early-childhood education, dropout prevention, improved high school graduation rates, and 
improvements in student health and nutrition. 

Less well recognized as a key element in today’s relegitimation of public education is the 
sizeable amount of policymaking that is still occurring anew at the local level. This action 
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ranges from active mayoral and broadened-governance involvement in school reform—to a rather 
widespread set of initiatives among communities to change school calendars, attendance zones, 
the choice options available to parents, opportunities for parents to “trigger” school reform on 
their own, performance criteria for teacher compensation, pupil safety and disciplinary controls, 
a heightened recognition of gender and gender identity, renewed attention to matters of religious 
expression, responses to increased population diversity and to the increasingly diverse needs and 
learning styles of students, plus the demands of special-interest groups for specific textbook or 
curricular changes. 

Finally, the legitimacy imperative in today’s educational environment comes extraordinarily 
close to the individual school and classroom. In this age of rapidly advancing communications 
technologies, families seek increasingly direct linkages with the school and their children’s class- 
rooms on an active, even daily (if not hourly) basis. Efficient, back-and-forth communications 
with classroom teachers (e.g., regarding homework, grading, expectations, missed assignments, 
extra help) are becoming a major component of parent “involvement” in today’s schooling. There 
can also be elements of school-community conflict around communications issues (particularly 
cell phones, texting, social media, and general Internet usage). The possibilities of “fully open” 
communications with parents (no longer in absentia but technologically present and participat- 
ing actively in classroom activities) presents a most interesting and yet-to-be fully explored 
component of legitimizing issues in days to come. 


COMMUNITY CONTEXTS, LEGITIMACY AND A NEW LOCALISM 


It is clear that neither good faith and ceremonial assurances, nor the relatively “closed” political 
systems characterizing local education from times past, are sufficient legitimizers in today’s 
much-broadened educational environment. More than ever, today’s schools are required to provide 
direct statistical evidence of performance levels that satisfy larger-than-local constituencies. More 
than ever, the quality of local schooling is regarded as a work-in-process more than a “given” 
under the guidance of dedicated educators. More than ever, the key stakeholders in educational 
policymaking (even at the most local of levels) include a much wider range of actors than 
before, and the many (both policy and practical) “choices” available in nearly every facet of local 
schooling today are rather unprecedented. 

To be sure, to address adequately that which the institutional branch of organizational theorists 
describe as a “legitimacy imperative” is a more daunting task today than decades ago. Kraatz 
and Block recognized the modern-day problem in a piece published in 2008—noting that an 
added “pluralism” of institutional forms requires a framework for analysis that covers a broad 
spectrum of actors, a wide range of societal expectations, and many types of legitimacy-minded 
organizational responses (e.g., positive publicity, “good” outcomes, recognized leadership, solid 
resources). 

Interestingly, among the very few efforts to take the concept of legitimizing down to a “man- 
agement” and moreover to a local level of analysis is the work of Mark Suchman (1995) and 
Suchman with David Deephouse (2008). Suchman and Deephouse discuss three major types 
of legitimizing activities (the pragmatic, the moral, and the cognitive), which we will apply to 
the new localism in public education. Interestingly as well, although the recent scholarship on 
legitimacy recognizes the wide variety (a broad spectrum) of actors to be considered, Suchman’s 
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(1995, p. 576) conceptual focus is upon “most immediate audiences.” At the very center of legit- 
imization for modern-day organizations, per this argument, are its most localized constituencies 
(e.g., customers, clients, suppliers, employees, and a surrounding community). 


Pragmatic Legitimacy and the New Localism 


In developing the category of pragmatic (or managerial) legitimacy, Suchman (1995) uses the 
notion of self-interest as a major criterion. Legitimacy can be pursued effectively by responding 
to a constituency’s interests and needs, by influencing a constituency’s well-being, by offering 
a voice or role in policymaking, or by convincing constituents that the organization shares their 
values and has their “best interests at heart” (p. 578). 

To be sure, local school districts must meet vital constituency interests at “distant” as well as at 
immediate-audience levels. Reports of disappointing test scores, a stagnant achievement gap, low 
rates of school completion, inadequate job skills, underprepared teachers, weak cross-national 
comparisons, and undermotivated students—all tend to be played out as issues at state and national 
levels. These issues can’t be at all dismissed as significant influencers upon “home” communi- 
ties. The legitimacy “crisis” goes far beyond the locality, of course, as a central organizational 
imperative. 

Nevertheless, the important contribution of Cohen, Moffitt, and Goldin (in 2007) draws us back 
to the pragmatic (managerial) realm of the locality as a vital starting point in recaptured legitimacy. 
Cohen, Moffitt, and Goldin (2007) begin with what they identify as a major policy dilemma in 
education. The dilemma is that there are separate legitimacy imperatives at the “policy” and at 
the “practice” levels of education. Policymakers (state and/or federal) define problems and devise 
solutions, using the authority of government and a current corrective paradigm for a remedy (e.g., 
core curricula, choice, charters, test-based accountability, pay-for-performance). 

Policymakers must depend, however, upon local practitioners to correct the identified prob- 
lems, to produce compliance with the corrective directives and with a set of possible mandates, 
and to draw upon a managerial capability of some type plus an extant knowledge base needed for 
improvement. The correctives may often be in very short supply locally, however; and adding to 
the central dilemma (conclude Cohen, Moffitt & Goldin, 2007, p. 522) is our realization that “the 
very people and organizations that have or are the problem are [asked] to solve it.” 

It is not unusual for local school authorities to turn to political and public relations weapons used 
effectively in the past amid the intractability of policy-into-practice dilemmas. Two pragmatic 
weapons drawn upon often, noted Suchman (1995), are tools of “influence legitimacy” and 
“dispositional legitimacy.” 

Influence legitimacy uses a public relations, outreach, and/or shared involvement route toward 
acceptability (see Patel, Xavier, & Broom, 2005). The broadened involvement of local leaders 
noted by Henig (2013), in his “end of exceptionalism” argument, is an exemplar of today’s 
extended influence. Additionally, local school districts are increasingly awash now in relationships 
of one sort or another with philanthropic organizations, business interests, advocacy groups, for- 
profits, action committees, and community partnerships (Rice, 2011; Sparks, 2011). Although 
legitimizing locally through a “solution” to problems of compliance with state directives may yet 
be a work in progress, the new localism has been increasingly characterized by added measures 


of “influence” legitimacy. 
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On the dispositional side, legitimacy derives out of constituency perceptions that an organi- 
zation shares their values, is trustworthy, and has their best interests at heart. Indeed, Suchman 
(1995, p. 579) notes that constituents’ belief in an organization’s “good character” can overcome 
the effects of “isolated failures, miscues, and reverses.” Despite the media attention devoted na- 
tionally to achievement issues, there is evidence that the local constituencies of individual schools 
are more concerned about cultural and contextual connections (see Cohen-Vogel, Goldring, & 
Smrekar, 2010). Such legitimating issues as the following can loom large: school discipline, bus- 
ride safety, teachers’ grading and homework policies, the assignment of students to individual 
teachers, the values that parents perceive to be embodied in assigned readings, and opportunities 
for children to participate equally in sporting events or pageants. Teachers and administrators 
who care, are fair, and are open tend to be highly valued—as well as those who are willing to 
“customize” educational experiences for specific children (see Hassrick & Schneider, 2009). 


Moral Legitimacy and the New Localism 


This category of legitimacy asks whether an organization is “doing right” rather than effectively 
meeting constituent interests (Suchman, 1995). Doing right from a consequential, or “what’s 
being accomplished” perspective can bring the topic of legitimacy into a close alliance with the 
performance side of the double crisis mentioned by Bill Boyd (2003). Doing right can mean 
producing evidence that student learning outcomes are high; a sizeable industry has developed 
around outcome measurement, outcome comparisons, outcome trends over time, contributions to 
improved outcomes, and barriers to improved outcomes. 

Doing right from an accomplishment perspective can also mean, however, meeting outcome 
expectations in many other locally legitimizing categories: improved outcomes in student health 
and diet, in character development, in service-learning, in the availability of extracurricular 
offerings, and in the safety/security of schools as learning environments. Indeed, at the school 
site level, outcomes other than test results (that may be of far more worth to parents and to the 
residents of a school’s surrounding neighborhood) are matters of safety, a school’s “mix” of 
students and teachers, and perhaps a school’s various amenities (e.g., playground space, a library, 
computers, athletic facilities). Also, “doing right” from the perspective of a school district’s 
immediate audience can arise less often out of universal categories of accomplishment than the 
idiosyncratic—for example, around close-to-home criteria of fairness, caring, access, stability, 
dreams, participation, and personalization rather than the objectivity of standards and achievement 
consequences. 

Indeed, doing right also incorporates a procedural perspective in legitimation theorizing. 
The classroom teacher is typically regarded as a (if not the) central causal figure in procedural 
effectiveness—thus much attention in the school reform movement has understandably been 
focused upon improvements in the quality of teaching. Interestingly, however, “doing right” from 
a localism perspective, and from a parent/community expectations perspective, can include far 
more than simple evidence of achievement gains. 

There are deep traditions of classroom management, methodologies, practices, and procedures 
that families (more often than not) expect teachers to follow and that even have a decidedly “moral” 
flavor—e.g., classrooms under effective disciplinary control; students kept “at work” with ongoing 
activities, questioning, assignments, and observable pedagogic behavior; classrooms looking as 
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if there is instruction in process with work on display, with whiteboards and technology in 
use, and with the raised hands of students demonstrating at least some degree of engagement. 
Jane Hannaway and Joel Mittleman (2011) have argued that many of these more traditionally 
legitimating myths of effective classroom practice were not unreasonable, because traditionally, 
ae aa as now, “little was known with much certainty about the technology of teaching” 
p. 82). 

The doing-right category of legitimacy also includes procedures lodged in parent and family 
effects upon learning, in peer influences, and in a neighborhood/community set on achievement. 
Sending one’s children regularly to school; assisting in and monitoring homework; paying atten- 
tion to rest, recreation, health care, and diet; rewarding one’s children for success in school: offer- 
ing instruction in some form at the family level (e.g., through reading, travel, discussion) —these 
are traditional behaviors urged upon parents in the support of educational performance. They 
have the important side effect of legitimizing the notion of school itself as “right” for the job. 

“Right for the job” today includes a much wider variety of choices than ever among forms 
of schooling (from charters, to magnets, themed, privates, vouchered, for-profit, even home). 
However, the variety of forms of schooling does not detract from schooling itself as something 
morally right. Indeed, David Baker noted (in 2006) that schooling has become so increasingly 
important to families that the phenomenon of “shadow schooling” has spread across the globe (p. 
167). Shadow education is found in tutoring, cram schools, review sessions, homework hotlines, 
and other supplemental efforts families are now heavily engaged in to help their children succeed 
educationally—thereby, again, adding substance to an “era of highly legitimated public mass 
schooling” (Baker, 2006, pp. 170-171). 


Cognitive Legitimacy and the New Localism 


A final category of legitimacy noted by Suchman (1995) has as its prime source much that 
folks have “‘taken-for-granted” over time (p. 582). Their experiences over a lifetime make key 
dimensions of individual and collective existence comprehensible, coherent, plausible, and un- 
derstandable. If you are ill, you should consult a doctor. If you need milk, you once milked 
Bessy the cow, later you waited for the milkman to arrive, now you head to a nearby store for a 
half-gallon or so. As you grow up, you will begin a process of education (formal or informal) in 
some manner or another. 

As discussed earlier, school (or better, learning) is one area of the taken-for-granted that tends 
to remain a steady individual and collective memory. For most, learning brings memories of 
classrooms, teachers, age-mates, books to read, a building that would be recognized anywhere as 
a school, differing subject areas of study, some “assigned work” to be done, a calendar of events 
and activities that is much the same year after year, and “promotions” to a new level of learning 
about every nine months or so. Recognizably, however, today’s experiences in learning could 
readily involve home rather than school, a computer terminal rather than books, a much varied 
calendar in comparison with education’s nine-month tradition, a school that is quite different from 
the edifice other children in one’s neighborhood attend, and quite a much altered set of judgments 
used in rewarding learning from those used and taken for granted in “promotions” years ago. 

From our nation’s earliest forays into public schooling to today’s widely varied set of choices 
vis-a-vis learning environments, one continuing and highly valued aspect of localism in education 
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has been the concept of “place” (see Driscoll, 2001, 2009). Schools as places, observed Mary 
Driscoll (2001), provide important linkages with the other familiar elements in our lives of home, 
family, and community. They also represent a locational source for the development of social 
capital; they imbue our lives with a wide array of social and cultural meanings of importance; 
and they tend to provide us temporally with a valuable sense of shared experiences over time 
(e.g., experiential “categories for managing new adventures and new cycles of old adventures”) 
(Driscoll, 2001, pp. 29-30). 

In a delightful historical vignette, Wayne Fuller (1982) in The Old Country School, tells a 
story of one group of 19th—-century farmers descending upon their area’s one-room schoolhouse, 
in the dead of night, to remove the school from its current location to a site closer to their own 
farmsteads—precipitating an ongoing battle over “place” in that community. Not at all limited 
to a historical dustbin, school location is currently of renewed importance with today’s array of 
choice alternatives, amid present-day concerns as to which schools are doing well academically 
and which not, and with (some disturbing) questions as to which schools continue to demonstrate 
an acceptable level of racial/ethnic diversity in enrollment and which (in increasing numbers) do 
not. 

Interestingly, in the middle of a much-altered locational milieu in public education, attention 
to “place” in the extant literature has been much on the increase (see particularly Gruenewald & 
Smith, 2008; Jennings, Swidler & Koliba, 2005; Nespor, 2008). The importance of “place” in 
our lives, a shared sense of place, and even place-based education have been on the increase and 
are receiving renewed attention in a society still very well known for its high rate of residential 
mobility. Improved neighborhood environments, neighborly engagement and capacity building, 
and a new interest in civic participation are among the elements included in today’s sense of place 
(see Middaugh & Kahne, 2009; Smrekar & Bentley, 2011). 

Jennings et al. (2005) pay special attention to the legitimizing force of place and place-based 
education by pointing out that although the standardized testing movement is “purposefully 
decontextualized,” a complementary focus upon place both pedagogically and administratively 
allows the community back in. The authors quote a participant in an e-symposium hosted by 
Rural Challenge in 1999: “When standards are set apart from the communities, local initiative is 
killed, local ownership is killed” (p. 45). 

The taken-for-granted category of legitimation, which Suchman labels as “cognitive,” is cer- 
tainly not limited to a sense of place in our lives. We tend to take for granted much that surrounds 
us culturally and much that characterizes our socialization from childhood to adulthood (e.g., 
routines, categories, identities, language patterns, rules, manners). That which we take for granted 
can change significantly and rapidly in our lives—as we all know well from the simple example 
of changes in communications technologies in just the past decade or so. 

Nevertheless, although hard to pin down and quite changeable over the years, the taken-for- 
granted category is an important element in a definition of legitimacy described by Suchman 
(1995, p. 574) as: “... a generalized perception or assumption that the actions of an entity 
are desirable, proper, or appropriate within some socially constructive system of norms, values, 
beliefs, and definitions” (see also Colyvas & Powell, 2006). 

Furthermore, the taken-for-granted category (more than even the other legitimizing elements 
we have discussed) solidifies the value of localism as a consideration of importance in legitimizing 
public education. “Place” as a proxy measure for locality reminds us that community-level and 
even neighborhood-level values, beliefs, habits, and traditions retain considerable powers of 
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shared, down-home acceptability even amid the heavy pressures from and mandates emerging 
out of state, national, and even global calls for school reform and improvement. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Although well aware nationally of a double crisis in public education regarding performance and 
legitimacy, it is the legitimacy imperative that has received rather little direct attention over the 
years. A key reason could be that relegitimizing may have been implicitly assumed in much of the 
ongoing reform legislation aimed toward improving performance. Recaptured legitimacy, it might 
seem, will evolve naturally out of school reforms showing evidence of gains in achievement. It 
doesn’t require separate confidence-restoring action. 

Beyond achievement, the very availability of added consumer choice (via magnet schools, 
charters, vouchers, or theme schools) can increase parental support, because the buy-in aspects 
of actually choosing a school are heavily legitimating. Confidence is also restored when there 
are media reports of improving rates of high school graduation, college attendance, an up- 
ward movement in rankings, or a notice that at least “my” school is not on the “turnaround” 
list. 

With a general assumption that the legitimation side of a double crisis in education is linked to 
performance and/or opportunities for choice, there has been little investigation into this important 
construct on its own. This is rather surprising given the rich literature in organizational theorizing 
on the topic of a “legitimacy imperative,” with some of the most insightful inquiry in the past 
emerging from studies in the field of education. 

Unlike the performance side of the double crisis, legitimacy finds much of its source material 
in local schooling. Using the work of Suchman (1995) as a theoretical point of departure, this 
essay identifies elements of pragmatic, moral, and cognitive legitimizing that we can derive from 
the sense of a “new localism” in public education—a localism with a far broader spectrum of 
actors than in past years and a localism no longer exceptionally endowed with single-purpose 
structures of governance. 

Pragmatically responding to constituent needs and interests is at the very heart of a legitimizing 
dilemma for local educators, because although policymakers provide directives and mandates, it 
is up to local authorities to somehow resolve policy-into-practice issues in making it all work. 
The localities must do this in a contemporary climate of extended opportunities for influence in 
the hands of a wider-than-ever range of constituents and their varying perceptions. 

In addition to meeting state and national expectations, local educators must also “do right” 
morally from the specific perspectives of their surrounding communities. From a legitimizing 
perspective, doing right may have at least as much (if not more) to do with protecting the safety of 
children than with high test results, along with maintaining long-honored celebratory traditions, 
focusing heavily upon character development, keeping a “neighborhood” focus to as many schools 
as possible, keeping parents fully involved and informed day-by-day, and perhaps maintaining 
the community’s pride in its winning athletic programs. 

Finally, localism finds considerable legitimacy in the proxy measure of “place.” Place repre- 
sents much of the taken-for-granted element that helps shared experiences in a community make 
sense, helps contribute to the often unique ways in which any given community interprets and 
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adapts to state mandates, and helps build as well as characterize the full measure of social capital 
that is available for school improvement in the community. 


So 
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